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PREFACE. 


As reviewers of my book on Babyloaiso Chronology 
were, for the most part, generous in their comments, I am 
encouraged to place before the public the results of my 
consideration of Egyptian Chronology. 

In my Schtme of Babylotuan Chron^ogy I added 
some notes on Egj'ptian Chronology including my theory of 
the Sothiac Cycle. This was rendered necessary owing to 
the established synchronisms between Babj'lonta and Egypt 
in the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty. I was then under 
the impression that no detailed Egyptian Chronology was 
possible owing to the absence of astronomical evidence and 
that dates of the early dynasties could only be given very 
approximately but further study has shown me that there 
are a numl%r of dues on which theories may be hung 
which I trust may be considered w'orthy of attention- 

The consideration of the new evidence brought in 
involves n difTerence of 5 days in the position of the 
Wandering Calendar prior to the Reform of Aseth, and. 
therefore, of roughly 20 years in my dates of Twelfth 
Dynasty kings ; and a considenide diOerence m my date 
for Menes and the early dynasties owing to the theory that 
the “ births ” of the gods on the Palermo Stone refer to the 
commencement of planetary cycles which in the combinations 
there meniioned can probably only occur in historic time at 
the period to which I no'v refer them, reinforced as the 
chronology based on that theory’ is by the interpretation 
which I place on the list of Eratosthenes which seems to 
conftrm the dates given by Manetho. and by other 
astronomical and calendrical evidence, without contradicting 




sach other evidence of value as is available, (f bav'e also 
slightly altered my views in regard to tiie Calendar of 
Esneh and the Alexandrian Calendar*) 

The probability in favour of the theories here put 
(orward seems to me in some cases high, while in 
others it merdy amounts to posBibilit\\ Even in the case 
of theories which am merely |>as€i bill ties, on the e^Hdence 
before me Uie probability* in favour of these theories seems 
higher than in that of conflicting theories so far put fonv^ard. 
It may well bCn however^ that 1 have sometimes mUtinder- 
stood the evidence or that new ev'idence be discovered 
svhich will neoessimtfi suiMtantial modifleation of my view 
but the only course open to me is to state the theories 
which on the evidence 1 have app«^ to tnc to have the 
highest probability attaching to them. 

It may be the opinion of acme that mare possibilities 
should not be stated at all* I do not share this view* The 
statoTnent ol a possible theory^ on however slender a clue it 
may depend^ may give a hint to otlicrs where to loot for 
evidence either to confirm or refute it* It is valuable to 
stale a iheor}’ even if it bas subsequently to be eliminated 
as impossible^ for by a process of eliminaiion the correct 
iheoiy* may eventually be Isolated^ 

] have added a note on the valuation of evidence which 
constitutes an attempt on my pari to wdiie some of the 
evidence as far as Id possibfe hy elemenlary niathematics» 
trying to free my estimate of value from bias^ but as my 
valuation seems to be mainly in favour of my owti theories 
readers may perhaps be pardoned if their first Impression is 
that i have not quite suoceedeti I hope their second 
impression will be that an attempt at nmtbematica] v'aluatlon 
however crude is a step In the right direction in vi<hv of the 
many conflicting chronoTcgies to some of which their authors 
do not hesitate to apply the word certain/" 

iv* 


Il is perhaps as wdl to caution those who attach gr^t 
weight to che spelling of proper names that they will And 
Thothmes IIL spelt in many difTcrent ways in the following 
pages and other kings treated with the same disrespect ] 
As 1 do not know which Egyptologist spells correcdy 
I Qsnally spell in the manneT of the book which I am for 
the moment tjuoting, but sometimes in the maimer which 
comes most easily to tny pen> But whether spelt rightly or 
wrongly T tbidk the kings to whom reference is made will 
always be lecognUed, 

I » » * i 

I imy in my book to be particularly cnticifiiiig 

Meyer's theorics.^ This inevitably follows froni the fstet 
that my theories are opposed to his^ but it t$ ^ weU to 
record that without the a^mbiiDg of fact? by and 

Petrie and consideration of thdr theories tUe many other 
TSTiters on Egyptian Chronology* would have made little 
headway and my chief debt is also to these References 

in the text will show to what other writers I am particularly 
indebted^ save that special mention rdust be made here of 
Schoch's Planctcntafctn, on whiclv my asuonomicai 
compiiiaiicns are based. 

I mtisl also express my direct obligation to Prea^^^or 
Sir Flinders Fetrie:+ Professor Poet, Mr* ’Winlocb^ and 
Dr* FothcringhamT for answering queries put to them in 
correspondence. It need hardly be sdded that they are not 
responsible for any errors w bicb I may have conunitted* 

Readers must themselves judge how far I am right in 
juy conclusions but 1 tmst that oven those who disagree 
^’Ith my theories and the dates assigned will Bud this book 
a useful comi>endiam of facts bearing on the chronological 
problem. 

Duncan Macnaughtok* 

Edinburgh I 
March, 1933. 
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XU. 


INTRODTJOTION. 


ArcH-SOLOgy, history^ and chronology, sire different 
branches of study, but they are cJosely interreUted. No 
arcbttologist or historian can afford to neglect chronology 
entirely: yet it is possible to make a deep study of 
archsolpgy with little knowledge of dates and to write 
a history shoaling intininte acquaintance with the habits 
of ancient peoples without knowing the precise date bo 
which these peoples are to be assigned. But just as 
a doctor’s training is incomplete without a knowledge of 
anatomy, so the knowledge of ancient peoples must be 
regarded as very limited if the proportions of the skeleton 
of thdr history are imperfectly understood. 

There are dues to the dironolt^' of Egypt which 
make it possible to frame theories as to what its duonctogy 
reallj' was, and the following up of these dues and the 
piecing tr^ether of the evidence forms a much mote 
fascinating occupation than the piecing together of a jigsaw' 
puzzle. But there is no judge to say who is right and 
though fully twentj' eminent Elgyptologista have 
proposed a different series of dates, none of the resulting 
chronologies is such as to command general acceptance. 
This does not necessarily imply that Egyptologists are 
unscientific as one confident critic (WE.) ventures to 
assert but that the evidence on which their conclusions ate 
based admits of vaiying interpretations. The greatest 
discrepancies arise in the estimates of the intervals between 
the Sixth and Twelfth Dynasties and between the Twelfth 
and Eighteenth, while the estimates of the date of 

I 
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commencement of the Eighteenth Dyiasty vary by a little 
over 100 years. It is desirable, therefore:, to revievr the 
history of Egy ptian chronology and to note the dates 
assigned to the he^nniing of the First, Sisth, Twelfth, and 
Eighteenth Dynasties. 

The earliest chronology which has coice down to us is 
that of Hemdotus* (c. -18-4-424), who teUs us that from 
Menes to Sethos, priest of Vulcan (perhaps equivalent to 
Sebichos, 716-702 a.C.), was i41 generations which he 
esthruitcd at 11340 years (11. 142-1 Me claimed to have 
obtained the figure 341 from the Egyptian priests, hut the 
total of yisars is his own calcuiarian oti the assumption that 
each king was the natural son of his predecessor, though he 
w-as merely figuratively so. Merodoitis added that the sun 
** had within this period of time on four several occasjooa 
moved from his wonted course, twice rising where he now seta 
and twice setting where he now rises.” Herodotiis did not 
understand this hut it is probably a reference by the priesta 
to the change in position of the Wandenng Calendar, for 
on four occasions prior to that time the 1st of Hatlior 
(Spica’s month) had coincided with the heliacal nsing of 
Spica. 

Tlie neJtt contribution to the chronology is that of 
Hecataeus. of Abdera, who in the time of l^demy Soter 
(c, 305-283) travelled up the Kile to Thebes to gather 
material for his History of Egy^t which is 

possibly partly drawn upon in the chronology of Diodorus, 
who stated after visiting Egypt c, 60-36 B-C, that for more 
than 4700 years kings, mostly natives, had ruled. He 
asigned 470 native kings, 4 Ethiopian Idnp, and S queens, 
to the inter\'al from .Menes to the Perskn Conquest. 

About the same time (as Hecataeus) or a little later 
the Egyptian pr'®®*- ilanetho by order of the king wrote 
a. Mstory- in Greek. HU list of dynastW and kings, 
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p«!ser\‘ed witli variations in the copies of Josephus {c. J7.9S 
A,o 0 * Africanus (221 a.u,), and Eusebius ( c * A.04 

has formed the basis of all naodern chronologies. Even 
those who subtract 2000 years from the date of Menea 
given by him are agreed that where his list can be checked 
by monuments it is substantially accunale^ tiames being tmos* 
posed or lengths of reign wrongly stated only occasionany, 
Manetho divided the period from Meties to the end of 
the Thirtieth (J42 b.cJ or Thirty-first (332 or 331 B.c.) 
Dynasty into three sections to which he assigned totals of 
2300, 2121, and 1050 years, making thus a combined total 
ot 5471 yxais. yielding a date of 3813 B.C., or a little later 
for Mcnes. There are, however, discrepancies between his 
totals and his figures for thu Dynasties so that this is only 
approximately correct, Duncker, for example, taking the 
figures for separate Dynasties and toiailing them, states 
hfanetbo's esumatc of the period as 5366 j-ears and 
Manetho's date for Menus as 5706 ii.e, 

Georgius Syticellus fc. 800 A.ltJ copied the chronologies 
of Africanus and Eusebius, and his chroiiography is a useful 
work of reference. Many similar chronologies were written 
between that date and ISOO. 

After Napoleon's expedition to Egypt in 179g a new 
interest in Egyptian history and chronology w^s aroused 
which eventually led to practical results kt the researches of 
Champotlion (1791*1832), who in 1828-30 conducted the 
scientific expedition to Egypt which brought back many 
examples of Egyptian monumtmts. With the aid of the 
hypotheses for interpretation of the hierogli-phics already 
put forward in 1818 bj' Dr. Thomas Toting of Somersetshire 
as a result of bis study of the bilingual inscription on the 
Kosetta Stone, Champollion was able to open up a new 
^uroe of knowledge of Egyptian history, the reading of 
inscriptions. Many have been discovered since his day 
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giving names of kings and dates in their tdgtis which shew 
that the kings in tjuesticin must at least have reigned np to 
the number of regnal 3'eai3 mentiotiecl in their jnscnpticuiB. 
Other inscriptions make clear w'hLch kings preceded or 
followed certab kings and in many other ways assist m 
elucidating the chronology. 

Of special importance was the discovery' (by Dumithen 
in 1864) of a carefully compiled king list, the Ahydos List 
inscribed by Seti L (HSO-1393) on a wall of the temple of 
Ahydos and (at a later date) of the Sakkarah List inscribed 
in the tomb of a man Thutiuroy who was buried in the reign 
of Sea’s successor Ramses II. (1394*1328). There are gape 
in these lists but portions of them tally vet>' closely with 
the lists of Manetho. Lengths of reign are not given. 
Of slightly less importance is the Karnak List* which gives 
the names of 61 kings prior to Thothmea III, 

Still another king list? was discovered on an old 
papyrus. It contained not only the kings names but their 
lengths of reign and ages at death. It was sent by the king 
of Sardinia to Turin, but arrived at its destination in 
hundreds of fragments. These were pieced together in 
1826 according to Seyfarth’s ideas, but the correct relative 
positions of many of the fragments is still a matter of 
conjecture. Thb list was probably written somewhat 
^rlier than the Abydos and Sakkarah Lists, perhaps es'En 
as early as the beginning of the Seventeenth Dynasty (23rd 
century B.C.). 

The study of Eg)'ptiati chtonoJogy was further advanced 
by LepsLus (1810*1884), who conducted an espeditiou to 
Egypt in 1842-45. He, following Ideler, directed attention to 
the Sothiac Cycle and astronomical evidence, his Chronologu 
1849 and DenkmaUf 1S59 being Ills most important con¬ 
tributions to this aspect of the problem (the latter in additjon 
containing a vast amount of matter bearing on other 
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branches of Egyptologj'J^ Thb braitch of study was later 
taken up in detail by Mahkf^ Borchardt, Meyer* and Weill 
[and others)* 

The visits of the Scots aniiquariant Rhind (lB3i-63)*to 
Eg}"pt in 1S56 and 1862, mark an ad\^ce along a djJferent 
line* Hitherto archeology was mainly occupied with 
monurnents on the surfacei though excavation had already 
commenced under Mariette* Rhind insisted on the 
necessity of applji'ng the methods of commonsen&e in the 
arch^logical field, careful recording of the dtuations m 
wbicJj objects were found* and cataloguing of all objects^ 
however unimportant they might at first sight appear. 
But It was not tiU 1833* when serious ft’Ork was begun by 
Petrie* that a new era opened up. Petrie put Rhind's 
maxims into practice and has unquescioimbly made a greater 
contribution to archseolog^' than any other Uving man. 
Sequence dutlng* based on the relative deptlis at w Inch 
objects w'cre found, combined with an cver'incresasiog 
knowledge of the types of articles in use at difleretit parts 
of the sequence, levolutionised the study of Egyptian arts 
and crafts. But Petrie is much more than a mere digger 
and classiher* He has all the time had a keen eve for 
an>ihiug bearing on the chronology* and in the numerous 
books and tnticlcs from his pen almost ever^* item of 
chronological importance is fuUy considered* and theories 
propounded to explain difficult problems. 

While scientific research was going on apace a peasant 
woman w^as, in ISSJj hunting in a mined town 180 miles 
south of Cairo for antiquities to sell to lourists. She found 
some day taWets which provned to be the first specimens 
of the now famous Tel-el-Amama tablets. Tltey 
written in the Babylonian cundfo™ script and contained 
correspondence passing between Amenophis I IK and other 
Egj^tian kings and kings of Babylonia* thus yielding 
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s^'iichFonisins” which the chroDologfes of the two 
countries could support each other. 

Most important of elf, in IWI Maspcro recognised on 
n fragment of stone,* now at Palenno, the annals of some of 
the earliest kings. These contain astronantjcal ovidence of 
considerable value. 

It may be weli ut this point to pause in order that we 
may get a general idea, of how discovefy has aJtorod views 
as to date by tabulating various estimates of the dates of 
the First, Sixth, Twelfth, and Eighteenth Dynasties, 
keeping in view, however, that none of these (ritimates 
ever gained uni^'eisal acceptance, nod that os recently as 
J914, Budge made the comment, " At the present time theJ 
dates proposed by Egyptologists for the reign of Menes are 
586D, 5702, 5613, 5004, 4400, and 3315 B.C. . , , ihe 
earliest date that has been proposed bj' any Egyptologist 
Is in my opinion far more likely to be oonect than such 
a date as 3315 B.c." 


MdiifftFia iStd cttsl. m.c:} 

1 Dyn. 
c. 5700 

VI. Ojm. 
c,+3iXP 

Xli. B^u. 
£. 3^00 

XVUh 

WiUddHcnt [ie3(»l . 

2m 

— 

— 

1575 

ChiunpoinQix-'Figeac (IA3^ 

5567 

4426 

3703 

tm 

&tekb(IS45) 

5702 

4403 

3+04 

3655 



27« 

2360 

1591 

UolCerfj^Tj 

5013 

4310 

3315 

1796 

UxhmlK HHTe) 

5004 

3703 

3051 

1703 

Btugsch ([$ 7 rJ , i, 

4400 

3300 


im 

MjeyerliBaT) 

31H0 

2530 

2130 

1530 

Farm [18^} 

47T7 

3503 

£778 

1587 

|I!X>4-0S) . 

3J15 

2540 

2000 

I5S0 


3560 

2480 

£000 

1530 

Bnaat^ (1906) 

3400 

2625 

2000 

1580 


5510 

4206 

3459 

1580 

Siilf iWS) 

55^3 

4151 

3396 

1709 

Ffftric U929) 

4553 

3282 

2X6 

15S7 

S4lf inm) . 

57715 

4360 

nn 

1700 


It is strange to see that Wilkinson plac^ Menes as ^ 

low as 2320, but it t5 |to be remembered that In 1836 
Ei}gUsh««pe3kjrtg scholars were still under the hypnotic 
influence of Usher’s Biblical Chronology. The dat^ 
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printed in the Bible were f^arded as sacred, and it was 
posilivcly wTcked to disregard them. Thus the World was 
created m 4004 B.C.. the Flood was In 2548, and the races 
of to-day were all supposed to be derived from Shorn. Ham, 
and Japheth. ifisraim, the son of Ham. w-as identthed 
with -\Ienes, and hence the date 2320. Euri^pean schobrs 
were not ol! tied to Usher, hut with the exception of the 
French they were still dominated by the Misraim-Menes 
equhnlence believed in by Syncellus over 1 OOO t ears before, 
and the tdeu that the Creation of Man was a recent event. 
LepsiuB* low date of 3892 (as late as 1858} wns probably 
unconsciously partly under the same mfluence, since Eadie 
in 1852 gave the date as 2730, “thus affording abundance 
of interval between the Flood and i\(BDes '* (EE, 77>, 
dearly not supposing that omone would question his 
premiss that Mencs was later than the Biblical Flc»od 
(though he places it earlier than Usher had done). 

As recently as 1928 we find a wiier appealing to 
Dionystvts of Tell Mahre and Bar Hebmeus to support hiin 
in his belief that Abraham was contemporary w'itli Senousrit 
III. (\E. I. 45), though the same writer objects (.S'E, II, 4) 
to another who “ goes the whole hog ” and questions tie 
possibility of a date before 4004 »,t:. {H-1, 125), placing 
the cominencement of Menes* reign in 2907 (H. XI. 6), 

Anollret type of argument for lowering the date of 
Menes has been found by* an industrious theorist who 
neglects all evidence except that of najnes and script, and 
regards Menes as identical* with Mnnishtusu of Ahtsd 
(WE. 156), and as fourtding the First Oynasty in 2703 B.C, 
He further infonns us that Menes also ruled Crete, being 
the same person as Minos, and that he died in Ireland and 
was buried on the top of Knockmany in County T)Tonc, 

As Mencs’ date was made low by Wilkinson and 
Lepsius, Manetho's laier dynasties had somehow to be 
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crushed inio the interveniDg space. Uence the Eighteenth 
Dynast)' Vi'as reduced to 1575 o;r 1591. 

But MarietteT like Champoliion, Beckh, and Unger, 
respected the inlormation obtained from Manetho, which 
w 35 in part already verified from inscriptions. Then came 
Meyer to dominate Egyptologists. His 1887 chronology 
shows that he was already prejudiced in favour of a *' short ” 
chronolog)' at that time (though it is only fair to note that 
he regarded the dates then given as raintmam dates). Later, 
after Mahler’s discussion of the Ebcrs Calendar and date 
of Amenbotep T. {tn IS?*!, AZ. XX.KII. 104), and 
Bofchardl's discussion of the date of rising of the Sothis 
in the 7th year of Senousrit lit. (in 1899, AZ. XXXVIT. 
89), he accepted the \iew that the Sothis there mentioned 
'M'as Sirius, from u'hich It followed inevitably that the date 
for the Twelfth Dynasty should be placed Over 1000 j'Cars 
later than Mariette’s figure, and the Eighteenth Dj-nasty 
date reduced over lOO years. 

(Following the arguments of Borchardt (6.-\.) and the 
towering of the date for the First Dynasty by Meyer 
himself in 1925 (MC- 66) Sdiarff in 1927 carried the 
Sirius-Sotliiac theory' one stage further and dated the 
invention of the 365 day calendar c, 2781’2778 n.C., from 
which it followed, since that calendar was known before 
the Fourth Dynasty, that this Djnasty must be later (SG, 
54-55). He suggested that it was invented by Imhotep in 
Zoser’s reign and that the First Dynasty began later than 
3200 £.C.} 

Spichronisras with Baby'tonia liaving been obtained, 
as we have noted, from the Td-cl-Amama Tablets, 
Assyriologists who already had been inclined to lower their 
dates ow'tng to confu^ng Sbagashalti'^Buriash with fiuma* 
buriasb (MB. 54), reduced their date of Bumaburiash III. 
by 100 years to tally with the chronology' of the Eighteenth 
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Dynasty- Later on some E^yptolo^jsts^ not knowing or 
forgetting that thh wsis how the; date pf BurnaburLash was 
arrived at* said that the low date for the Eighteenth 
Dj^pflsty must be right since it sj-tichronised with the dates 
arrived at by Assyriologtsis, thus reasoning in a circle* 

Breasted► accepting Meyer's aeguments, diew up an 
elaborate chronology based on the xninimiini lengths of 
reign of the kings and Dynasties as shown from moniniients. 
On reading his chronology one is left with the impression 
that he regards a minimum date as likely to be the correct 
date. Such a conclusion is contraiy to ail the Jaw3 of 
probability*. To say that if by chaoee excavation has only 
revealed one or two monuments from a king's reign and 
the latest of these happens to be dated in his nih 
therefore that king did not rdgu mare than ft years, is to 
say what may possibly be correct in regard to some of the 
kings, hut is extremely unlikely to be correct in the case of 
all the kings* He w^foJlo^ving again the method of Torr, 
who, on the monumental evidence available in 1S92| deduced 
a minimum date of 1500 BiC* for the beginning of the 
TSvdith Dynasty' (TM*, 51)* If be had stopped there and 
been content to call the date a minimum his reasoning 
wuuld have been sound, but he regarded the minimum 
as the “ safest ’* date (TM* viii.J, though he admitted that on 
earlier date was perhaps possible* On theoretic grounds 
the illc^icality of the method is obvious and the many 
discoveries since 1892 have (kmonstrated the manifest 
absurdity of Torres conclnsions. It is therefore strange 
that so abk a scholar as Breasted should have stumbied 
into the same type of pitfall, Xevertheiess his chmnotogicol 
discussions are very' valuable provided it is kept in mind 
that what he really is demonstrating ore the minimum 
dateSj not the probable dates. 

Petrie, with a knowledge of the prajctical difficuhies 
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In £h& uray of Meyer's tiieory^ propose an e;rtm Sothiac 
cj'cle between the Twelfth and Eighteenth D 3 TiastieSj bni 
this* though JdgenioiiSt h imteoable nhh Sinus as Sothisr 
for it gavT! too long an uiterval and pushed hxdk the early 
dynasties to a time anten^jr to the date of introdiijctton 
of die calendar according to the Siritia theon^ Vet the 
Palermo Stone cJearty showed the existence of the 36S day 
year by at least the time of the Second Dynasty. What 
Petrie emphasized, howe^-er, was the complete mcompati- 
bility of Me 3 'er^s theory^ with the nTcha^ological evidence 
and the evidence of the King . Lists. 

But as the outstanding Ejg>T>tologist5 with a chfono- 
logical heut—Breasted,^ Meyer* Petrie^ and Weill—were 
three in favour of a form of "" short" chronology and one 
in favour of a long " chronology, it is perhaps not surprising 
that those who had not tirne to study the chronological 
problem for themselves gave their vote for the "‘short’' 
chronology* 

Budget however* refused to accept the ‘‘short’’ chrono¬ 
logy and^ later, flail thought he would effect a compromise 
by choosing a date far the Twielfth Dynasty Intermiediaie 
fcietweco that of Mey^ and of Petrie. He regarded the 
changes In art betw^een the Twelfth and Eighteenth 
D^^nasties as unlikely to have occupied so short an mten'al 
as 200 years or so btig an interval as 1600 nr 1700, and he 
entirely abandoned the Sothiac cycle as a clue to the period 
elapsed. 

Petrie has npw' also nb^ndoned the Soililae cjxle and 
substituted a theory thal the dates of die Twelfth Dynasty 
weru* 7 quoted in terms of a seasonal aikndar On cultural 
grounds, more particularly basing his conctusdons on the 
variations in the types of Hy^ksos scarabs recently discovered 
by him, he now^ estimates the internal at about 800 jnears. 

Baikie. who has evidently made a special study of the 
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artistic side of Egj-ptian Fife, thinks that oi^iuDeats based 
00 estimates of Jeogth of time for a change to havo t^en 
place in the arts of a nation are based on a slender founda¬ 
tion and that on cultutai grounds a *Mong" chrcnolog}'is 
just as likely to be right as a "short " chronology. 

Weigall favours a short chronology but is evidently 
consGtoi^ that to a reader new to the subject the crushing 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sisteentb, and 
Seventeenth Dj'nosties into two or three hnndied years 
appear somewhat ridiculous. He thetefore e mices himself 
by explaining that “ of course the most important argument 
in favour of my arrangcnieut is that the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Dynasties have got lo be fitted 
into the period between the astronomically fixed date of the 
foil of the Tw(jlith Dynasty and the rise of the Seventeenth " 
(WH. ll. HO), As the Twelfth Dynasty is not a5trono> 
mically fixed when* he thinks it is the necessity for the 
squeezing of the evidence disappears. 

My own view, based principiaUy on astronomical 
evidence, calendrical evidence, the evidence of the King 
Lists, and synchronisms with Bah)'loma, is that the interval 
from the end of the Twelfth DynasD' the beginning of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty was sotnewrhat less than 1500 
years. The facts and ^eories add^r^^d by me in support of 
this view are discussed in detail in the notes which follow 
my chronology. 
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Note J. TETE SOrKlAC CYCLE, 

It is imiversally admitted that prior to the latroduction 
of the Alexandrian" calendar fixed relatively to the Julian 
calendar, the Egyptians had a civil calendar of 365 da\-s 
without any leap year, consisting of 12 months of 30 days 
each and 5 intercabry days. It has been suggested thit 
the 365 day calendar was a late mno^'attoo btlt the 5 extra 
days are mentioned in the P)-™nid Texts, and in a Fifth 
Dynastj' text fWC,63j, so that the 365 day calendar was in 
nse at least as early as that period and probably earlier, 
I have in another note given my views as to the existence 
from still earlier times of a calendar adjusted to the stars, 
retained as a Bacmd calendari* after the introduction of the 
365 day civil caJendar, 

As the 365 day calendar falls abort of the length of the 
sidereal year {the interval from the date of the heliacal 
rising of a star to the date of its next heliacal rising) it 
follows that the heliacal rising of any star did not take 
place on the same date each year, but gradually later and 
later in the calendar untU after an interval of yean it once 
more ro^ on the same date. This calendrical cycle ts 
known as the Sothiac cycle. 

As the Julian calendar contained 365 days with an 
extra every fourth year, the difierence between the 
Eg>*ptian and the Julian calendar was one day in four yearn, 
so that after exactly 365x4 = 1460 Julian {or 1461 
Egyptian) t^ars a given date in the Egyptian wandering 
year would fall on the same Julian date as at the commence¬ 
ment of the period. The Julian year, however, differed 
slightly from the sidereal year and also from the seasonal 
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(the modem Gregorian) year. (It is, of course, to be borne 
in mind that the Julian year was not actually in use* till 
46 B.C., being (inAlly adjusted in a.d. 4, and that the 
Eg^-ptian wandering year was finally abandoned in the 
third century a,i>. except by a few who clung tenaciously 
to it, so that a complete cycle did not occur while both 
calendars were in use.) 

The fact that a 365 day faltndar was used la verj' 
useful In checking Egyptian chronology, for if we are told 
that a star rose on a certain date m the calendar we can 
tell the period of the cycle In which the date fails. Ac all 
times the Egj’ptiacs attached importance to the Isis-Sothts, 
Sirius, and In the late period regarded its rising as the 
commencement of the sidereal year. Their original Sothis, 
how'ever, n'as Spica, the star from which both they and 
the Babylonians m^suied their aodiacs, and in the Calendar 
of Esneh*” the day of its Rising is referred to as the 
Beginning of the Year of the .Ancients. In the Athribis* 
Zodiac A, the old Sothic symbol of the star in the horns 
of the Hathor Cow is opposite the beginning of Libra, thus 
confirming the importance of this sign as the first sign of 
the zodiac and of Spies as the measuring star. 

That Hathor (Libra rising) was the original first month 
of the fixed civil calendar is also indicated by references in 
old inscriptions to the New Year ceruBiomes. From these 
Bnigsch deduced, according to Budge (BGE. i. 135) that 
“Sothis rose hcliacally on the first day of the Egyptian 
New Year, and w hen the Sun-god Ra had entered his boat, 
Hathor, the goddess of the star Sothis, went with him and 
took up her place like a crown upon his forehead.** Also, 
in the hymn to Ra in the Book of /Ae Dead, the deceased 
officer Nekht says, *' O thou beautiful being, thou dost 

* Hie Atheaum ^pptAt 19 ihm diffETDai oluflan in xbc 

Flltli Ceutury ol whkb ota csmiAud <d S&Bj dnys (AC.). 
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cGiiew thyself in thy season in the form of the Disk within 
thy mother Hathor,” thus clearly showing that the original 
New Year began with H&thor^ not Thoth. 

Spica also the measuring star* of the Babylonian 
zodiac under the name of *AliiJim/after which the original first 
month * Eliil *was namedr later tinder the name of * Shupa^ 
** the glancing start Queen of the Igigi** (M B> 4,25, 71. 75.) 

The zodiac later used by the Greeks was apparently 
introduced by Cleostratus (JH. XXXIX, 167)* Dr* 
Fotheringham says 'Hrom Babylon” but it was at least 
the Egj^jtian Signs wblch were used, save that omng to 
some verbal confusion the first sign w hen first introduced to 
Greece was called Chelae^ the claws of Scorpio, svhereas 
the Egj^liims called the first sign the Scales,” The 
Greek and Roman zodiacs were lat&r altered to conform 
with the Egy^ptian zodiac. By the Greeks 

referred to the first degretss of Scorpio (JH* XXXIX, 167), 
It is probable that this is really a reference to the beginning of 
the first sign* called the Scorpion^s Claws (the constellation of 
that name having begun to rise within the jieriod of rising of 
the first JO degrees of the zodiac) and that they also measured 
their zodiac from Spica. The Romans attached great impoit- 
ance to the Rising of Spica in the bter periods ^ h; shown 
by C^copmo*s explanation of Virgil's fplessianic Eclogue* 

If we know the position of the calendar on one given 
datc^ if the calendar was never altered, if observuiion of a star 
rising were madii at difierent periods by persons with e^clly 
the same strength of sight under the same atmospheric 
conditions, fn the same latitude, we could deduce from liic 
calendar date of every such observation within what d year 
period of a given Sotliiac cycle the observation occurred, 

* in tbe Late p«rimlbo4hL Si nui and Spica icm£fiiD£« liescribed 

Ilf BalsylEinia ai hax. " th^ baw star'' m mcajutriag eLot^ tba cxa^l 

equivaJeai <rf ilte term " Scjtiii* ” Thin KskIut «yi (KU IT, 8?) 

£4 kuD »mjt koificffl Zwfifcl CDtcrliogea dan Strias nod Sfiica deanfben 
NaiAOR malph aam ' n<f|{{vci^exi] ' filhiicti’** 
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We know with cenabty the exact positmn of the 
calendar in the time of the Kojnan Eni|)iic from Greek 
Papyri™ iind we know from the comments of Censorious" 
that in 139 A.ii. 1st Thotli VTis equivalent to 30th July of 
the Julian calcndur and that Sirius tose on 1st Thotli about 
that date. But there is evidence that the calendar tvas altered 
at various periods, the most importani occasions being The 
Eefonnof Aaeth," the ** Repeating of Births in the Reign 
of Seti I., the Heform at the Era of Menopbrcs“ or else on 
some date hetwran that and 721 B.C.,® most ptobahly 
B80 the Refonn of Ptolemy III. Euergetes,**and the 

introduction of the Alexandrian Calendar* (though the 
Wandering Calendar persisted abngstdc of it). Variations 
of sight or of priestly calculations might make a difiemnee 
of at least a day in the calendar date, and variations of 
latitude between north and south Egjqit might make 
a difference of aboui 5 days in the observation of Sirius^ 
but very little difijerence in the observation of Spica. 

It follows that the use of the Sothiac Cycle alone w'ilf 
not enable us to assign very predse dates. W^hen, how¬ 
ever, other evidence is btvught into account such as cfae 
Sed Festivals," the conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn,* the 
Fiasts of the Appearance^^ of Amon, and lunar dates," 
precise dates with a high degree of probahllity of acouacy 
can in some cases be assigned. 

The following table shows the equivalence of some 
chronologically signiheunt dates of the Egyp tian caWHar 
with dates of the Julian calendar, at the same time giving 
some dates of Rising of Spica. 

In the period under review the date of Rising of Sirius 
in terms of the Julian calendar changed very slowly, and >vbs 
throughout not far from Hth July near Tfiebes and Abydos* 
and not ftir from 19lh July in Memphis and Alexandria. 
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Date fl/ Other Julian 

WawuUritt^ Year Eqvivaianit^ 

IM UmUm (brt moatbk =* tftt Feb, 
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« lath July, 
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= 7th Oct. 

- 7th Oct. 

- Uth-July, 

^ 29th Aug. 

-= 2aad Aug. 


- 20th July. 
^ 19th Jdly- 
= Hth July. 


In the above table the months hav^ been numbe^red 
1 tb 12 but in realitj" the Egyptians divided them into 
3 s^sons of 4 months each, Akhit, Pert, and Shema. 
There are diiTenences of opmion both as to Ihe pronuncia¬ 
tion and meaning of the woids, but it (S generally supposed 
that, at least in the late period^ the (list seasoop Akhit, 
meant flood season.*" It is dear, therefore* that when in 
its ideal position this period must have included the <l|te of 
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high N not only the meaD date bat the e^liest and latest 
diitc$ when it was likely to occur. An exammatioii of the 
records of 32 j'cars between 17% and 1388 a.ts, dj&doscd 
an earliest date of 25th August Gregorian and a kiest of 
27th October ^BA. 7). Tlie Flood Season would not begin 
therefore earlier than -4 months of 30 days {120 days) 
before 27th October Gregorian* viz, 20th June and may 
haii^ begun latcr^ This fact alone makes it impossible that 
the Rising of Sirius should have alv^Lys been the starting 
point of the year, for it would preclude a date earliirr than 
tlic 25th century li.C- for the introduction of the Calendar* 
since then ovtn in North Egj^pi Sirius rose ns early as 
29th June Gregorian (=19th July Julian) and rose on 
24th June in the South. 

Bnigsch collected a brgs amount of data bearing on 
the question of the time of the inundation, from which is 
clear that the Nile began to rise slightly about the time of 
the Summer Solstice, hut did not usually mcrea^ to any 
extent till the end of July (BM. 11 ff^), beginning of Mesor^ 
AleJ^ndrion, ^pvtri^&^y CSmp] and 

commenced to decrease in the middle of November* 

There is further the testimony of Phny (BM^ 13) in his 
Hfstoria NuL \\ 10 |57: ** (Nilii5) inciplt crescere luna 
nova qsiaecunque post solstitiunt esL*^ Now the mean date 
of the first new moon after the Solstice wcmld be 15 dzy^ 
after the Solstice* namely 7lh Jnly Gregorian.^ This 
evidence, it will be seen* supports the theory that rite 
calendar originated tn the 56th century' BX-* when tlie Rising 
of Spica, corresponding to Ist Haihor* oocurred nbout 24th 
August J ulian. 11th July Gregorian* and that there were 
two reforms of seasonal grouping* necessitated by preces¬ 
sion* first making the preceding star month Meokbel the 
first monihp and kter making Thnth the first month. If 
Thoth w'as made the first month in 330 BX, and measured 
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from the Rising of Sinus m the North, I9tb July Julian, 
1st Thoth of the fixed calendar xhea corresponded to llth 
July Greigoriati, the same seairanal date with which the 6ist 
day of the 365 day calendar coincided W'hen it originated* 
The (ast day of the flood season would then be 7th 

CIV .1 

November, later than the latest High Nile, but a date when 
the Hood bad subsided vei>' JitUe and was still very much 
higher than, for example, its helghtb in the end of June, * 
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Note 2. THE FIRST DYNASTY. 


According to the Turin Papyrus* Menes commenced 
to reign 949 yeare before the end of the Fourth Djmastjr 
(the third of Africanus). This yields the date 5776. The 
Palermo Stone* shows on the second line the end of one 
king's reign and banning of another in S714, If Menes' 
reign wns 62 years, as stated also by Manetho, this would 
be the end of Meries' reign and beginning of that of 
Athothis 1. 

Afddinus, one may suppose, had a tom copy of 
Manellio’s list, not going further back than Onenophes of 
the Second Djmasty. He knew from other sources that 
there were throe kings, Menes, Athotbis and Kenkenes. 
He put thorn at the beginning of the Second (hiS First) 
Dynasty and gave them years to make up the total of the 
dynasty, Eratosthenes has also ajccepted 59 as the length 
of reign of Aihothis L Bui the Turin Papyrus (according 
to Weigall) ahou's a numeral ending in 7. Eusebius gave 
27, which is possibly correct. 

For Athothis H. the Turin Papj-rus has a numeral 
ending in 9, so 29 is possibly the correct figure hem. This 
is only partly corroborated by the Cairo Fragment* which 
shows in the second line the years 5655*5647, with a name 
Itri-Dr. above It- TJio name was possibly usually placed 
above the centre of a reign. It appears above the ysrs 
5652-50. This is not quite central for it implies 6 years 
to the right and XI to the left of the name. Perhaps 
Drabies' reign w’OS really 5 years shorter or there may have 
been another portion of the name further along. 



The reign of Tegar Amachus cannot have been 79 for 
there is not room on the stone for tbat^ 

About I SI years from Meues,* namely in 5S95r though 
this dynasty continued a lilUe longer^* Konkenes of the 
Second Dynastj' became supreme^ 

The end of the reign of Mares Hdiodonis falls in that 
of Benoteren of the Second D3^nn3tyi who was called Udi 
C the overthrower/^ acc, to WclgaJl) on the Palermo Stone, 
It would be Udi who cau^ the final downfall of this 
djmastj^ after the death of Mares* Mares may be the king 
whose name occurs on monuments as with the Homs 
name provisionally r^d as Nor f AG* XXV- 67)» He had 
reasserted the supremacy of his dynasty as shown on hia 
state palette. For some n^son he has been identified with 
Menes by some Egyptologists, 
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Note 3* THE TURIN PAPYRUS AND 
MANETHO. 


The papytxiB cow known as the ^^Tuiin Pappus” 
originally formed pun of the collection rmido in Egypt by 
Drovetd^ the French CotisiJ*General there. It was 
ofiEeted for sale to tile French Covcininent, who declined it. 
It was then bought by the King of Sardinia, and eventually 
was sent to Turiiip where it arrived broken in transit into 
hundreds of fragments (BB. tX- 115). ChaiupQlJiori-le- 
Jeune recc^nised its Importance in 1824 and collected about 
160 to 180 toyti ttames from the fragments.^ In 1626 
Sc)darth pieced it tpgethart but hts ''restoration'' was 
e^rly seen to be fault)' by RoselUni. Birch, and de Eoug^. 
ChampoUiqn Fige^ drew special attention to the ^t that 
the fibres were not in alignments 

Many scholars have since tried to fit the fragments 
together^ and the munes of kings on 400 of them are now 
recognisable as belonging to kings of specific dynasties. 
Borchaidt has lately reproduced and discussed some of the 
fragments of widch the position is doubtful (BA.)* It is 
evident that if the list had been intact it would hav^ been 
verj' valuable for chmnolog\\ 

[t apparently was a list ejctending from before the time 
of Menes to the end of the Seventeeath D)^mstv^ Opposite 
each king^s name were his >eafS of reign and age at deaths 
and at inteTYais the number of kings and number of years 
Since Menes were totalled^ 

Where kings can be identified with kings in Manetho's 
list the number of years of reign does not always agree. 
But this is not pecessarily due to error in either list* for 
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coregen des were common* Thus* in ihe Siitb Djuastj"** 
Maneibo hajs Pepi L 53 yetiis* mid Methusfis 7, while the 
Turin Papyrus accords them only 20 j-ears and 4 yearn 
respectively, but the Papyrus had an extra ting: before Pepi 
(whose name we may supply from the Ahydos list as 
Userkcre), whose regnal years cannot be deciphered. Pepi 
may have been coregent with Methusfis during his first 
3 years and Userkere ccregent with Pepi during his first 36 
years; for it is probable from the record of a 25th census 
(biennial) that he reigned at least 50 years. AWcanus is 
in .error however in omitting Userkere. 

A most important fragment of the papvTGs contains 
a atunmaiy as follow'S (acc* to Weigall); “ 181 years 
6 months 3 dayg, Kinghss years 6, Total (187 jieara 6 
months 3 daya). Kings since Menes, their kingdoms and 
years and the kihgless years (94)9 years 15 days, kinglcss 
years 6. Total 955 years.” 

Now Manetbo’s tot^s of dvtiastifis where they can be 
checked from the Eighteenth Dynasty- onwards have in 
no case, with the possible exception of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty, shown an error of more than 10 per cent, of the 
cotrrecl length of the dynasty (discounting coregencics) and 
have usually been correct almost to the year. The probahibty 
^hni Maoetho is correct in hia early dynasty lengths may 
therefore be stated by ‘9. Tliis is far removed from certainty 
and can easily he ovcrthrow'ti by stronger evidence, but it 
cannot be overthrown by the opinion “ 1 cannot believe the 
period was so lung.” 

In order therefore tliat we may see approrimately after 
which dynasty this fragment comes we may compare the 
dynasty totals stated in the verdons of Manetho given by 
Africanus and Ensebius for the early period. (The additions 
in brackets are of course entered for comparison and do not 
occur in the originals.) 
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Com- Com. 

bfn€d 

^ AfrieanHO ToM Totot Dymu^ 0/Eutebiut Toiaf T^ol 


•' Fiiu '* of Tblailc* 
♦‘Seowid " of 9 Thieite# 

" Tluol" of» Mempbitea 
“ FourUi '* of S Mewpblwa 
" Fifth " of Eloplioatiofl 

Sueth of (f MoiDimiKs 
SoMflib 70d&ya 


253 " Pint" of STtisiw* 

302 1555) "Seeond" of^hiUii^ 

214 (769) " Tbint" of 8 M«apbjlaa 

277) ,, 

ilZ94) "Totinh " of 17 MenpUl** 

2481 

203 (1«7) '■ Fifth »• 

So^'cntb 70 dayt 


252 

397 15«J 

196 (747f 

448 (11551 

203 (1399) 


Now Eusebius' Fourth b the same os Africanus' 


Fourth and Fifth toeeiher for he begins his Fifth with 


Othoes, with whom Afrkenus begins his Sixth. Further 


there is conteuiporaiy evidence to show that Eusehiiia was 
more nearlj* correct in assigning years to this period 


than Afncanus who assigns 525 years. But it will be seen 
that Eusebius has no Sixth Djuasty. Afdcanus and Eusebius 


may both have been using an imperfect copy of Manctho 
with one dynasty rms^ing. Afncanus seeing the omifision 
split the " Fourth ” into the Fourth and Fifth: but as 
comparison with tlie Abydos list and the astronomical 
evidence on the Palermo Stone shows^ it was in tJie First 
Dynasty itself that a dynasty was lost, since there were really 
two djTiasties from Menes to Bicneciies- 

The copy of Manetho which both Africanus and 
Eusebius used possibly did not have the names of the bings 
of the Fifth Dynasty fEusebius* Fourth, Airicanus' Fourth 
and Fifth), estcept Souphts, the only one Eusebius mentions. 
Africanus filled in the naunes from other sources and brought 
out a total of 129d years from Menes by adjusting the 
regnal years to suit. The actual total to the end of the 
Fifth Dynast)* was about 1396 years (when the overlapping 
of the Sixth Dynasty” from 4380 is token as the measuring 
point). Eusebius in his list tampered with the totals of the 
earlier dynasties, bringing out a total of 1393 jwars from 
Menes to the end of his ” Fifth ” which is, however, really 
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the Sixth Dynasty. The Turin Pap]?rU3 does not begin 
a new dynastj' with Userkaf but treats the "Fourth" and 
“ Fifth " Dynasties of Africanus as one {\VH. i. 192). 

WTiataver way we regard the lists, however, it is dear 
that the total to the end both of .Africanus' and Eusebius' 
Fourth Dynasties exceeds 949 years. Now Manetho would 
not be likdy to Invent names of non-existent kings but there 
might be kings of which he was ignorant, and this is shown 
to be the case by comparison viitU the Sakkam and Abydos 
lists, so tliat the probability is that 949 is the total to the 
end of Africanus “ Third " Dynasty*, and that it is really the 
" Fourth " Dynasty, as stated above^ 

But there is still another way of looking at the problem. 
Part of the total of 949 years U ISl years. Therefore the 
remainder was ctjual to 768 y^^irs. Now' m the whole 
period from the firat to the twelfth dynastirss of .Vfricanus 
no single dynasty is allotted 76S years, nor do any tw*© 
taken together equal 768. The only three taken together 
appiosiTuating to this figure are the first three of Afneanus 
totalling 769. Unless one is to alandoti Manetho without 
rhvme or reason and trust to sheer guesswork this must be 
the one component m the 949. The I8l years must, 
therefore, have immediately followed or preceded that. As 
indicated, iHJth the Palermo Stone and the lists show that 
they preceded this period. Breasted decided to squeerc 
the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Dynasties into 180 years in 
place of the 349 years given by Manetho. 

Manetho divided his chronology into three tomoi. The 
^niak of the toHioi do not ctuTespoaid with the summation 
of the totals gi%'en for each dynasty. Attempts at recon- 
dliation have been made by Meyer fMA.), Schnabel (OLZ, 
1911. 63), Nicklin (NE,1, and others. 

The first eleven dynasties and Amenemnes he totalled 
at 192 kings ruling 2300 yearn. I give the figures of 
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A£ricanus for tbe £rst etcivcn d 3 'nastie$ compared witli tL« 
figures ui my chronology. There is probably an error in 
the number of kings in the Se\'enth and Eighth Dynasties. 
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It may be this smiijs period to which reier^ce is 
in Fragment No-1 of the Turin Papynis (BT* ip2QS)i ^ . 
19 periods 11 yeeirs 4 months 2Z+^ daw ♦ . . which 

are in 19 periods: j'ears 2200+x” 

The Second Trnnos stated by^ Africanns ua 96 kings 
in 2121 years and the Third as 1050 years, bringing the 
chronology down to the end of the Thirtieth 1342 B-CO or 
Tliirty-first (332 or 331 B.C.) Dynasty, It is not quite certain 
at what point the Second Toraosends and the Third begins. 
So the whole period is best treated as one. Africanns’ 
totals 2121+1050 (=3171) years do aot equal the total 
reached by summing his totaJa for all the dynasties. The 
following is a compaiisqn of Maceiho's totals with the totals 
in my cbronoJc^. 
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JPbsjt^Vd Kom A/ricJxnui iO/ Dim- 
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Note 4. THE KING LISTS ACCORDING TO 
HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus relates wh&t he heani froin the Egj'ptian 
priests and dra^^ bis own deductions. If we tij’ to separate 
the statements of the priests fnom his deductions, some 
useful information is obtained. 

The priests said that Men was the fitst kiag of Egypt 
(IJ. 99J. and read after him from a papyrus the names of 
330 kings who were his sucoessora, of whom 18 were 
Ethiopians (IL 100), the rest being natives. The last of 
these kings was Moeris (II. 101), who was succeeded by 
Sesostris (II. 102). 

There is some confxision as r^nrds Moeris, and 
Sesostris is evidently intended for Self I. of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. There were two versions* of the number of kings 
in the Seventh Dynasty, and if this was from a list which 
gave 5 we may assume about 33 kings in the Seventeenth 
(Theban) Dynasty. This would bring out a total tallying 
with Herodotus as follows; 


Ffrat PjBaKX 
SeoDnd 

Thitd 

r<nirUi It 

Fifth 

Sixth ,, 

Sevmih p« 

Niflih p« 


$ 

Tenth 


10 

10 

Eltn'Oiiih 

u 

a 

g 

T^ftb 

II 

7 

9 

Thiitceiitb 


60 

17 

Faortfgnib 

■ 1 

70 

6 

SAvetiteenth 


33 

5 

3? 

\9 

Hl^kUAABlh 

41 

16 

330 


But he said that there were 341 kings from Menes to 
Sethos who succeeded Sabacos (II. 140, Ml), thus only 


• tn tbs lAwr copies of Maaetbo, eml ppMUr MaaeUiO's Uma 

^imi in tbe eriffiiHtl E^yptiws itcoiifts nistiag la HmMlvttiS'' day, 
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oUavi-ing II kings from “Sesostris” to Sethos, who is 
pi« 3 timably Sehichos (702-688 b.c*), whereas there were id 
reality (exdudmg co-regencies) 89, bringing the total to 369, 
os follows: 

Nl&eiceatb Dyiiuiy t Twenty^fmirtli 1 

TvmtiMli 9 fwtoiy-fifth „ 2 

Twenty-Afil m 8 ^ 

Tweniy-SBCfiad n 
TwttntyHiun! .. ^ 

There were 10 more Lings before tha Persian Conquest^ 
bringing oat a total of 379 native and Ethiopian kings and 
queens, as compaied with 179 allotted by Diodorus, who 
reckoned the Seventh perhaps as having 70 kings, and has 
evidentlv introduced a further 35 somewherei 

Herodotus also stated the nnndser of " generations " of 
priests* 
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Note 5. THE PALERMO STONE. 

M. EmiU; Gubnet when visiting Patemo in 1395 
discovered, I>ing neglected on the ground in the comer of 
a courtyard, a fragment' of a stone tablet (AG. XJtv, 6), 
inscribed on both sides, about 17 inches high and 9 inches 
broad iiiowin the Museum of Falermo). It is not known 
whence the stone came, but on it cjm be dec;pbei?ed the 
names of some of the early Egyptian kings, and annals of 
some of the years of thdr re^jns. The inscriptions un the 
Palermo Stone were first ptibUshcd by PeUcgrini in 1696, 
but it was not till 1901, wlien Mas]N;ro gave bis views on 
it, that it was recognised as a fragment of the annaU of the 
early kings. In 190Z a complete translation was publislted 
and discussed by Schaeffer. Sethc discussed it in his 
Untenuchnnijfen in the same veai. Meyer, in his Chron¬ 
ology, commented on it, and Borchardt devoted e book to 
its einddation in 1917, which now forms the standard work 
of reference. Weigall, in his History (192?), has also dealt 
with ll. Another fragment* of the same tablet, or of 
a duplicate, is in the Calm Museum, 

In default of astronomical evidence tt is ptS^ble from 
the stone to deduce a period of as much as 1520 years from 
Menes to the endnf the Fifth Dv'nast}' or as little as S20 
years (WeigallJ, and equally possible to make the length 
any one of the 700 intervening lengths. When permnUt- 
tions in the lengths of reign of individual kings are taken 
into account It is obvious that. If the record of Manetho is 
to be frequently set aside as untrustworthy, the possible 
solutions w'itbin these limits number many thousands, and 

* SAeBaiet. 
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the chaDCG of any one of them (my own previous solotioti 
indnded) being entirely oonect U retnefe It is, however, 
obligator^' on anyone fmmijig a chronology of the first five 
dynasties to show that a solution of the stone fitting their 
chronology is possible, but such a chronology require 

some eviden< 2 e to support it other titan the evidence deduced 
from a guess as to the sice of the onginal stone to en title 
it to be Gonsidett^t as probably and not merely possibly 
correct. 

Such evidence ! betieve I have Found in inscriptions on 
some of the extant year spaces quoted fay Breasted ant) 
Wcjgall, for I think it can be shown \sith a high degree of 
probability that these are references to nstmnainical eyeSes 
and admit of perha}>s only one solution. 

Tliera are (larts of ^ Jities on the front of tiie Palermo 
stone and the second, third, and fourth lines appear to 
oontain important dues. 

The Second Line ok the Paleri<o Stoke. 

According to Breasted (BR. 57ff.) the following items 
are recorded among others on the second line on the Palermo 
Stone. 

Ui jw. Binb of 

3^ yeoTa End of cm reign, and aiiiOQsdcEi] of eDctlier. 

IrA year. Fea&t of Dcahtt. 
ysar Feo^t nf Sekor. 
year, Birik of lbs goddess Yamet. 

ftik ycAJ Birth nf Klin, 

9th year«^ Birth n| Anahis. 

lOtb yw. First occxrr renoe of ibe Feast cf 

It is evident that these are recumng festivals, and 
probable that they mnu at regular inte:n^3. They all 
reappear on otlier parts of the stone, and in addition in the 
third line the Births of Sesbat and Mefdet am recorded. 
The fact that there ore five births" suggests that these 
edebmtions have inference to the ^cl^ of the five planets 
kaowm to the ancients. On this assumption we may assign 
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Aaubls to Venus, (or on this (ragment there is an 8 >'ear 
mtervd between the two celebrations and Venus is the only 
planet with an B year cycle, 

Min was ai one period the name of the month 
corresponding to Jupiter's sign Sagittarius and Min is 
therefore probably Jupiter (which has a 12 year cycle), 
Yamet cannot he Mercury which has a cycle of 6 
(sometimes 7) years for it would he found recurring 
frequently' on the stone which is not the case. It must 
therefore be either Sattam (which has a 30 year cycle) or 
Mars (which has a 17 i*ear cycle)* 

There is a clue to the meaning of the Feast of Zet. 
As we here have not only its first occurrence in the king's 
reign but the first record of it on this portion of the stone, 
the interval from one occurrence to the next must be at 
least ID yea^ and may be greater. In the next Itne on the 
stone its " second occurrence ” in a king's reign is mentioned 
so timt the interval cannot be greater than is possible in 
one king's reign. In the fovtrth line it is mentioned in the 
14th space, which ^ows that the interval coddoi be less 
than 14 vears- The only astronomical interval, therefore, 
to whtdi It is likely to refer is the ordinary conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn which takes place about once in 20 >'ears 
as the ordinarj' Mars and Saturn periods would be described 
as ** births.'* As regards the Feast of Sokar the fourth line 
shows both the “ second occurrence " and " third occurrence " 
at 6 yi^rs interval apart, which at once suggests Mercury, 
and this is fully home out by the Feasts of Sokar and the 
Isidla® ill later calendars, where it is evident that the Feast 
is celebrated al the period of invisibility of Mercury 
(normally when it commenced in fixed Hathor). (Mercury's 
cj'Cle is bv no rowans exactly 6 years for it rises about 11 
days latta' in the y'ear after 6 yeara, and to avoid continual 
adjustment, 8 Feasts of Sokar may have been held at 
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intervals of 6 years making a totaJ large cycle of 4fi 3feafS 
and then a newqi^le may have been commenced, Tlie first 
Feast in the 48 yesn' cycle m^ht ht held when invisibiUtv 
commenced about the date of Rismg of Sirius, 14th July 
and the last Feast of the large cycle might be held in the 
43rd jear of the cycle in the end of September Julian, 
corresponding at that time to the end of the month fi?;ed 
Hathor.l 

We thus fortunately have on thb second line of the 
stone a large amouni of asrrooomical evidence in the space 
of 10 years. The chance of any particular series of 10 
years tallying for the phenomena postulated, excluding the 
Feast of Sokar owing to the uncertainty of its date and the 
possibility of making any year tally for it, is theoretically 
v^hic^h ottuols 1 in 20,125.* If diere- 
forcp it is possible to ftrid a date tallying within a reasonable 
distance of the date otherwise assignable to Menes there 
will lie a probability both that the planets are correctly 
Identified and that the period in question is the period 
indicated on the stone. If the first year h 5715-4 (or 
perhaps 5714-3) the phenomena tally thus itlie date of 
Rising of Spica being then roiJghly 24th August) t 

^715^ lit fw. liabi ot VentdJi «. LTth Jaiy S7l4e.C. 

$7lQ-^ 6ib yetr. M^^nry ^ c* 15iJa Srptmber I 

inLsiinrCOnjniiCUWl lo 0Ul Octobef f 

270^ 7tli fvsr. Swum rtiing c. ^1i Au^ml: 

570S'7 Slh ^wkT. Ju^ier riunjr c. ^ih Anmi^ 5707 

57C7“6 5lJl year, Sfarnm^ riiiogiof ViEqns ff- iJibJuTy 5J06 

S^7CK-5 IQth yesT. o( Jppiler c OctAb4r 570^ 

REtin^ of Saxum v. 2 StlL September 5705 

So far as this evidence goes we have no clue as to 
which king's reign ended on the fragment or the name of 
his succfissor. But reckoning back from the beginning of 

^ [f htmvw wfl ff^rd Tuiuet aa nrtainlr Sailnm tbe cbuicti mb it 
not so TTiOOIe fur if Sainm^b Ojrele in thn 7tb year and 

Jopiw'* 10 tb« tlidT OTotonouan viduid of nocgasiiy ^her in the 
9tb cit and Uie chaoco of Documnco of tho isemct m oct n)on9 fodioeo tluta 

i A 1*1 in 5760, Uu! Jibovo tiomg josrdy Uie cnide- pro^tuhility. 


E 
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the Second Dynastj' 181 yeara for the tieriod from the 
commencement of the First Uynasty to the commencement 
of the Second Djmasty as recorded on the Turin Pnpynis 
we obtain 5776 B.C. as the date of commencement of the 
First Dynasty. .4s the end of a reign on tlie stone falls in 
5714'5713. 62 yeai^ later, it is posdfalo that tliis is the end 
of the reign of Menes, to which Manetho allots 62 years. 

The date is earlier than the probable date of the 
inlrodnciion of the 365 day calendar, which might take 
place at the comnicncemejit of a Sothiac cycle in the Second 
Dynasty. We maj*, ihcnefore, suppose t h at the Sacred lunar 
Calendar was still in use, fii it Hathor, of which the mean 
date of commencement was the Klaing of Spica, was the 
fourth month, Mesore being the first month. In later lines 
on the fragment, where one king’s reign ends and another 
begins the months and days on the portion of the lost year 
si»ace of the earlier king added to die number on the 
portion applicable to his successor total 12 months 5 days, 
showing the use then of a 365 day calendar. At the change 
of reign we are considering, however, the first king's 
portion records 6 m ont hs; 7 days and his successor's portion 
4 months 13 days IBA, 32). Mow it is possible that the 
13 days may really be 23, for there is space for a second 
10 hoop which may have been erased. This would 
complete a lunar month of 30 days. It is impossible to 
assume the omission of 15 cm either portion of the stnne. 
The placings of the bierc^lyphs do not permit of this. 
Therefore the inscription here cannot be made to conform 
with the 365 day calendar, except on the assumption of 
on interregnum (which would, if it occurred, probably 
have been included by the new king in his own reign for 
chronological purposes). There is space for an extra 
month symbol also in the new king's portion of the year, 
and we may therefore postulate that the year was divided 
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^ follows between the kings: Menes 6 months 7 da}-^, 
Atoti 5 months 23. dnj^; total* 12 lunar months. 

As Borehardt states the breadth of each ^ear space 
in the sccotid line as awraging about* IlJSmfn., these 
ISl years^ if all on this line and «nlh year spaces constant 
in breadth, would measure 181X1LI5 mm. =201&J5 mm^ 
v^hich, as we shall kter see, would not occupj- the whole 
breadth of the complete stonep 

The Third Line on the Palermo Stone. 

According to the Hst of Eratosthenes*' the Great 
Conjunction of 5447 B*c* fell in the 20th year of Ontinophes 
or near the oompletioni of his 20th year* and on the 
assumption that Manctho's figures from that point on 
to the end of the Second Dynasty are not wrong by more 
than 30 years the dynasty ended not earlier than 5355 and 
began not earlier than 5608, It is clear* therefore, chat tlie 
dates shown by the second Hue of the Palermo Stone must 
have fallen in the First Dynasty as already suggested and 
there h a possibility that the third line oojitamed the reign 
of kings of the Second DynastJ^ 

We may now proceed to e?camine the astronomical 
evidence on the third line. It is as follows according to 
Breasted (BR. 59ffl) : 

3rd year. Sed Jutij]«. 

Sih Second axdrTeacd ot tii« Fe^t of Zvi. 

^ De3§|;u erf iliB Ho»Ee *' Tlifona of ilie Gods.'^ 

at Sokor. 

7Ui fear. Slj^tcfarng of ihfi Cord die Hoa« "Thn?n«r of itie 
by the priesl of Soahai;. 

Owing vf ib« Lake of tbe Hcutie ** Tbrtmc^ tbe 
] Hb year. Birib m 

fOTr Firftt ^etaiTfcacz ol Rdimiiig of Apis, 

L3tb Birth of Scsiwt and Mddet. 

14ih year Hirtb oJ * m 

^ Thvse, as I fimlemBiud lE, are «ald uieafurcs only, iede actual 

mca^rei. ^rchvdt thinW Ibo Faltfrmdi fT^^vnt and Cditi foment am 
trafpaentKof dMewl UvLklcb and dtifaeni scales. Will WfliU 1 aEniina 
that Ebfly w ibe but that tbe year spam were eoinewhat urejpdar U 
hreadUi. Tiu icaJe te^mre^ \isx6 btd actiiAUy Borchsutlt'a fnnn 

ihe Caito fragmcal, mW the PiUjqraiB ImgiiieaT 
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We have seen above the meaniiig of the Feast of 
Sokar, the Birth of Seahat and Mefdet (one of which mnsi be 
Mars, since Yamet proved to be SatumK and my examina- 
tian of the Sed FestivaJls in the Eighteen th D^^nasty 
(MB. I68ff.} showed that they w'ere bdd when the New 
Moon appeared close to the date of Ruing of Spica. 
Wo have, therefore, 4 known factors in this line, of which 
3 are valuahle for fixing a predse date. The chance of 
the phenomena occurring in a given 14 ji,'ear 9 in the 

sequence stated on the stone b approximately £ x ^ x tV 
which equals I in 2720. If, therefore, we find any period 
tallying which Is Avithin reasonable distance of the date 
already allotted to tlic First Dynasty theio is a probability 
that It Is the date Indicated. 

Examination shows that if the first year on the stone 
ended in September 3550 B.c., the phenomena tally thus: 

SSI4-4S 3nl yor. A4nHwi&iic>lKe«Mi»n ZnliAiijiBA J34S a.C, 

5^4r-4S Sill yaar. Sklttra row e, ath Febnuiiy SSU! 

jn^terrese e. tStlt Felirttary 

534Sv4j Ctti yw. Mercury inviiilife «, 3Dth Sepunib^ 

loSrdUctafcer 5M3 

lUhyear. Astronomnl K«w Moon 2$tb August 5540 

1Mb year. RMagorMan 0. lOOiS^tembei 5559 

EvtcingRuiiigofMflrniuy#. jtbSs|dBsibor S5)0 

Though the Wandering Calendar was, perhaps, by 
this time in use, the lunar calendar would still be used by 
the priests, and the kings might date their reigns from the 
first of the 4lh lunar month (Eiathor), of which the mean 
position w'as near the Rising of Spica (then about 24th 
August)} though DOtoetimes as much as a month later or 
earlier, os in the Babylonian calendar. Evidently the 4th, 
7th, and 12th years on the third line must liave begun about 
one month later than the Rising of Spica. 

Breasted has pointed out (BR. 61, Note a) that there 
must have been at least 16 j^eais of the king (whose regnal 
years arc on this linie) earlier than the first year on the 
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stone* sinctf a pofttoii of the ro}^ name is on the first yeaf 
on dje fragment and must at kast h&v^ occupied the space 
of 4 yearst wbl!e os many years would be before it as after 

The names may not have been ej^actly centrali however, 
and this sliould be taken as an approximation only. 

The fact that the Feast of 2et fn the 5 th year 5547-6 
was the second occurrence*" shows that the previous 
conjunction of 5566 must have fallen in the reign* while 
that of 55S6 did not, 

*rhe minimum dumtion of this king's reign was^ there¬ 
fore, from about 5567 or 5566 to 5537, and may have been 
longer. We have already seen that the Socoud Dynasty 
commenced about 5595* Airicanus gave the reign of the 
first king Kenkenes as 31 years and Eusebius gave 39, 
The chronology requires about 29^ 

It b possible* therefore, that the king, part of whose 
reign Is on the third line of the fragment* js Benoteren. 

- m ■■ + p 

Borchardt states the as'erage breadth of the year spaces 
in the third line as 9.20mm, There were about 45 years of 
this dynasty* to the right of the fragment and 205 from the 
first year on the fragment to the end of the dymsty*. repre* 
seating a space of about 4Hmm. to the right and ISSfimm. 
to the left, SdOOmm. in all, 

Thk Fourth Lixb oh the Palermo Stone. 

The Astronomical evidence on the fourth line is as 

foUows IBR. 1. filffO ; 

IM )r*ar* Sttrtclrifl^ of the eord for the Hota« 
jeir, RaniunM of Apt. 

Sth fear. Second ooettmtoM of ihe Fwr ol 

7tb ye»r, First ocoLFrence ol ttia F«ul " Wondijp of Horot of Heaven," 
9tb year, Second Dcauraan of Ruimiitg of Apk, 
llth yw^. ThiUj QctmrmuHG of the Feaet d Sow. 

Uth year.-Fast of Zet. 

There is also a fotjxteenth yefti and a fraction of 


anoiher year on the stone. The “ numberitig" b sliown 
regularly itvery tsvo years, the tentJt otcurrenfce taking place 
it) the last year on the stone. The Royal Name " NeteKntu '* 
is above years elereii to hfteen on the stone, which as 
Breasted shows (ftom the " nambetings *■) must represent 
yeais 17 to 21 (or 16 to 20) of the king. As the eame n-as 
probably near ibe centre of a king’s reign he estimated that 
there would be approximately 16 years of the reign after 
the name, making a total of 37 years. 

We have here as our astronomical guide the Feasts of 
Sokar and the Feast of Zet, but this is not nearly so sure 
a guide as we had for the two previous lines, the chance 
being only 1 in 20, We must, therefore, depend on 
Nfanetho’s figures for the approximate date of Binotbris, 
with whom Neterimu may be identified, using the stone 
only to give more precision within these limits but admitting 
the possibility that Manetho may be wrong and the data in 
question 20 or 40 years earlier or later. The following are 
possible dates to tally with the stone: 

529S.S7 Jth year. Mercury invisEblv v- tfith July i« t2th Au^st 52Sa, 

1 ttb ymr. MsjxJiiy ioviiiibln tr. 20th Jnly to 22iid Auaiot 
51SO^ l3th yw, Jupiter riaiSK e. Khh Mweti 52'W, 

Sutim ntloB v. taih Muwh 

If the 11th year u'as as Breasted thought the 17 th 
of Benoteren, he must have begun to reign in 5268, which 
tallies with Manetho, but Manethn gives him a reign of 
47 years instead of 37. Perhaps he adopted his successor 
as coiegent in his 3fith year. 

The first year on the fragment l)elng 3262*1, there arc 
about S3 j-eais to the right and about 219 from that year 
to the end of the dynasty. The relative breadth of the year 
spaoes being about 7.51mm., there would be 623,33inm. 
to the right and 1644.d9mm, for the remainder, 226S.02 
in all. 
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The Fifth Like on the Palermo Stone. 


In die fifth line on the fragment there is only one 
astronomicaJ clue which can be recognised, and wejmnst 
rely mainly* on Manetlio, The following cerenvinies are 
recorded; 

2nA y«r '* Ttie Coddittss was bsitl stoo#, 

Otb yvAT fwrth ooeorratCJQ of brin|^ing ibd Wall oC DawKCeu 
9th ytiAi Birth ol Vin 

IQlii ftsr Strvuchin^ tA tlia Corii fnr this Hqim callid " ShalLer of dtfl 

In tho seventh year on the stone one king^^s reign ends 
(after 2 months Zi daj's) and another king's reign begins. 
As Breasted points out the reign of the first of these 
kings was either 16 or 17 j'ears 2 months 23 days. Now 
as we have seen above the fourth line probably contaiiied 
the Third Dynastj-, so that the fifth line pwiliably contains 
the Fourth, In Manetho's list the only tings with a rei^ 
of 17 or 16 years am Mesochris and Souphis. Of these 
the former is the niore probable. Reckoning witli Manetho 
81 years from the end of the Third Dynasty about 5043 
to the end of Mesochris* reign we get 4963-2 as an 
approximate date for his last year. As the Birth of Min 
occurred in the 3rd year of Souphis and Jupiter's rising 
ni^i^ r Spica occurred in 4959 p.C. (about 2iid September) 
we may regard 4959-8 as the 9th year on the Stone and 
3rd of Sou phis, which would give 4962-1 as Mesochris’ 
last j-ear and 5042 instead of 5043 for the beginning of the 
Fourth Dynasty. 

In the fifteenth year of Uesochmis a record translated 
by Breasted '‘Birth of Khas^bemui" and by Wdgalt 
” making a statue of Khasekhemui." If the latter U right it 
may be that Khasekhemui is the equii-alent of McsochHs 
(though the name was formerly thought certainly cqui'iuieoi 
to Scsocbris). 
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[n this line there were 73 years to the right of the 
Cragmont, and 139 from the first year to the end of the 
Dynasty* Borehardt's relative measure for the year spaces 
is 9.62min,, which indicates about 72l.50inni. to the right 
and 1337.18mm. for the remainder, 2(158,6Smm. in alL 

It will have been noted that on the standard used the 
amoimi of space used to right and left of the fragment in 
each line of the stone varies considcmbly in each Lbe thus: 

To leh of fine ifiMO on fni,giiinn) To right Total 

3nllliw iSfiSDon. +4140110. »2MX>4Bni. 

4tb linn 16«4.fi9iiuii. +fij!3.S3)Bn.*=2a6S.e2nuB. 

Stb lino lJ37,lSniiD. +721,SOiain.>2Cli50.63iniis. 

The fragment is broken irregularly so that the first 
year space of one line b not always immediately over the 
first year space of the next. The above comparison is not 
strictly accurate, therefore, but it is sufficiently so to ^ow 
that the records of each dynasty did not extend equal 
distances on either side. Probably tberefone before each 
dynasty there were introduclory remarfeB or titles, explaiiling» 
for example, whether the kings were kings of Thinis or 
Memphis, and we may perhaps suppose that the extra 
space to the left on the fifth Hue contained the total front 
Menes, just as it is totalled at this point* on the Turin 
PapjTUS, Other disdopandes arc explainable by the fact 
that the year spaces were not realty as regular as is 
postulated. 

The second line would possibly contain the whole of 
the First Dynasty^ >101 merely the 18! years dll the Second 
Dynasty began. So we may estimate roughly the relative 
breadth on second and third Hoes to average as follows to 
the left of the first year on the fragment: 

aadtlM l»4XlO.G7-t749.SIinni. 

3rd line 305X3.53 -=1748,65«m. 

It wUl be seen that a variation of half a tnillimetie in 
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the estimate average breadth is er^ough nearly to equalise 
these two to the left and probably the workmen \uried fai 
more than that m their spacing^ 

The Sixth Line qn the Palermo Stone. 

The sixth line contains spaces with the name of 
Snoftn O- It will be seen that I have abandoned my 
frurmer theory that Necherophes was Snofru L and now 
regard Sephouris m Snofru L and Sons of the Fifth 
(Airicanus “ Fourth'") Dymasty as Snofru IL 

The very irregukr spacing of Snofru IL's years in the 
sixth line indicates that they were executed a different 
hand from the previous lines. It seems to me therefore 
that Snofru IL gave orders to inscribe the atone with the 
annals of hi& predecessors and after his dead} Khufu 
employed another workman to put Snofru's annals on the 
^th line. The anruds of Cheops (Khuiu) would occupy 
the whole of the next hue. 

The Back of the Fragment. 

On the back of the fragment are portions of veij' large 
year spaces. They coDtaia no asttonomicaJ evidence* At 
the top is n portion of the first year spoce of Sbepsesknf, 
The next line is almost wholly occupied by the ** year of 
the third cattle numbering of Userrkaf.” As the numbeiings 
w^e uommlly iivery second year^ this is probably his bth 
or 5th year, We have judged the breadth of the stone 
from the dynasties on the fronir aud it is clear that between 
Shepseskofs firsi >'eai suid ttus year of Userkaf there is 
room for about 20 year spaces, so that Shepseskaf might 
have had H years and Tha&ipfthis 2 or Shepseskaf 7 and 
Tbampfthis 9 as Klanetho states. The nexi Jinc show's 
year of "tenth numbering” ol Sahure^ his 20th or 19th 
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j'car. If it was his I9th year Userkaf most have reigned 8 
or 9 years acording to the stone. The next line show-s the 
end of one reign and the beginning of another. Tliis roust 
be the cod of Neferkere’s and beginning of Sheps^kere's. 
The portion of Keferkere's last year has the inscription 
“year after seventh numbering,” pnesuniably his J5th year. 
There are portions of two }*ears of Eiheres (Nefer^f-ra) on 
the next tine. 


Records of Hroii Ru,r. 

Borchardt drew attention (BA, 3ff.) to tlie fact that the 
records of Uigti Nile on the Palermo fragnient am ad placed 
under ttie later portion of each year space and reasoned 
from this that the dale of high Nde was at the periods to 
which the fragment related late in tJie calendar year. In 
particular he noted that in the 4 cases in which the year 
spaces were divided at the division between reigns of kings 
it was under the second portion. Weill, however, pointed 
out that the absolute uniformity (WC. 102) of the position 
of the wcord implied that the position was merely a con¬ 
ventional one and bore no relation to the part of the year 
w'hen high Nile took place. 

Wliile Weill's theor}^ seems to me more likely to be 
the correct one, it so happens that my chronology is not out 
of harmony w'itK Borchardt's theory'. According to it, in 
the year in which Khosekbemui’s reign ended, high Nile 
would be later than the 2drd day of the 2nd month ; in the 
6r&t year of Shepseskaf it would be later than the 24th day 
of the 5th month ; and in the first year of Nefctirkere later 
than the 2Sth day of the lOlh month. 

The date of high Nile is about 27tb September 
(Gregorian) (with an earliest date of about 23th August and 
a latest about 27tb October). In my chronology Khose- 
khemui's reign ended in 4961 B.C., when 27th September 
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(Grcg,)^5th November (Julimi) = I9th of 8th month of the 
Wandering Calendar: Shepse.^ikaf '3 hrsl year was 4580 
when 27th September (Greg.) = 2nd November (Jidian) — 
2lst of 11th moetb : Neferirkere's Erst year was 4538 when 
27th September (Gn^4=2iid November (Julian) —Ist of 
I'Zih montb. Thus all three cotnpty with Borchardt^s 
requirements. 

As we have seen above the date of accession of Mcnes* 
MQCesscT may have b^n 6 months 7 days from the bqgtnning 
of the old lunar t^lendar (on 1st Meaofe, of wbicb the mean 
date was about 90 daj’S before the Rising of Spica). He, 
tberafore. succeeded roughly 97 days after the Rising of 
Spica Within about 30 day's of 29th November (Juliati) 
= I5tb October (Gregorian) w^hich would be verj' near the 
date of high Kile, and it may quite possibly have occurred 
in his portion of the year^ 

^f. Jequier pointed out tiat the average of the Kile 
Je^'cls recorded on successive lines of the stone progressively 
diminished and that as the Nile is estimated to rise on an 
average about l.i5 to LI ineiies in lODO years, the records 
niuat be the depth below a mark from which measurements 
were taken down to the high Nile. From the records ^ven 
a rough estimate can thus be formed of the intervul from 
Men^ to SnbfriL 

Petrre quotes (PS. 19J the averages of the Nile levels 
on each line as follows r 


111} biiti 

3nl| 4iti tills 

4ih) 5ih bofi 

|5tli) ^ iia« 


530 ± Rahils. 

4 57. 

3 

3.50 ± .20 
3,2S, 


As the averages are based on a snrnl) number of years 
in each case there k mom for a considerable margin of 
error, say S cubits, w^hiicb might be more than 250 years. 
But such as it is the evidence shows a ditference in 
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Nile level of 5,30—3^8=2,02 cubits=i>0S mettes^lOSO oi 
850 vfiars+250. Therefore the maximum interval from 

•r _ 

the eod of Meoes' leign to the middle of Soofru^s would 
be about 1300 and the mimmun] about 600, The interval 
given in the Chronology (based on the astronomical evidence 
and lists) is about 900 years, which falls between these 
limits. The inten’al given by HaU ia about 400 years 
(CA, i, 661), by Meyer about 300 yel^ <MG. i, 17 & 167) 
and by Petrie (AE, 1929'42) as slightly uoder 800 yeara. 
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Note 6, THE CAIRO FRAGMENT, 

A fragment either of the same stone ns the Palermo 
fragment or of a duplicate is now in the Cairo Museum. 
Published and discussed originaUs' by Gauthier in 19IS and 
later discussed by Daressy, it is fuUy examined by Borcliardt 
in his Annaien {19171, 

A portion oF the top iine containing a king ta each 
year space b visible. In the second line arc 9 year spaces, 
being part of the leign of a king whose name appears above 
read by Eorthardt as Itt-Dr. The centre of the name is 
above the fourth to fifth spaces on the fragment, which 
would therefore Fall roughly about the middle of hb reign. 
The first space records the Birth of Anubis, the fourth the 
Feast of Sokar, and the eighth the Feast of Desher. The 
Feasts of Sokar and of DcsJier are not of any assistance, but 
the Birth of Anubis b of slight assbtance if the approximate 
date b otherwise knovi-n, limiting the date of the first year 
to 1 out of each S j'ears. it has been conjectured tliat 
Itt-Dr is the same as Alhothb, but as there are three’kings 
Athotbis in the Abydos List after hfenea we have not yet 
any firm ground. 

The third line, however, contains the name Snvr-ht 
(BA, 361. Thb king is dearly earlier than Neterea, who 
was on the fourth line of the Palermo Stone and identified 
with Binothris. The only names in the ibta at aii 
resembling it are Sends and Semempscs. But Semempses 
b impossible, for if thb king 'were Semeropscs, Athothis on 
the line ahoi'e would require to be as far from Menes 
(taking relative sizes of the year spaces into account) as 
Semempses b from Udy Semti, whose position was 
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astroaomically dele rmined as early io itie Second Dynasty* 

The king cai the third line of the Cairo fragment most 
th^fore be Sendi, His Trhflle reign is on the st ne. and 
the end of h» predecessor's and beginning of his successor's 
reign. He is allotted 0 years and n fraction. As in the King 
Lists he preceded Neferkcre, whose date is asttoaomically 
determined from the list of Eratosthenes? as 5467 5444, so 
his reign imist have ended according to one metliod of 
reckoning in 5467. But there is a further check, for the 
Birth of Anubis is recorded as taking place in his 3rtd year. 
Venus began its cycle in 5476 B.C„ when it rose about 
a2nd September. The Cairo fragment, therefore, neckonii 
his reign as 547$ to 5468. a diserepanej' of a y^eair. 

As the last year on the third line of the Palemio Stone 
was 5538-7. there would be 60 year spaces from the 
banning of that year to Sendi's first year. Taking the 
assomed average of 8.53mm- per space the interval is 
60x8.53-5n.80nim, Therefore the inten.-al on the 
preceding line with an assnmed average of I0.67min. would 
represent roughly *1^=4$. As the last jiar space on the 
Palermo Stone (second line) was the 9th year of the first 
Atbothis (5706-5) the spaces on the Cairo fragments (second 
line) must represent approximately 5658 to 3649. But 
Venus began its cycle in 5655 B-C., when it rose about lOth 
September, so 5655-4 will be the first year on the fragment 
and 5632-50 would be under the name. As the chronology 
stands, that is not in. the centre of die reign of Diabi^ 
the third Athothis, but the lengths of reigns at this point 
are not well fixed. 

There is no otlier astronomical evidence on the Cairo 
fragrnent. 
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Note 7. THE SECOND DYNASTY. 


A portion cF th4i neign of Benoteren is d£ite<! from the 
feict that it is probably he who is named on the thircl line 
of Uie Palermo Stone^ under ihe name of UdL Sendi is 
dated exactly if he is the king whose ceign is given on the 
third line of the Cairo fragment.^ Onenophes is dated by 
the conjunction which occurred in his twentieth* ye^5*H7^ 
and the end of the Dynasty must have ticen in 3345, since 
that is astronomically fixed as the date of commencement 
of the Third (Africanus Second") DjTiastj% This gives 
250 years for the Djiiasty as computed with the 252 of 
Eusebius and 253 of Africanus.’* It looks as if the Turin 
Papyrus total for Hmtefa (11 years S months) is an error 
for 21 years 8 montlis. Neferkere is recorded as living 
70 years on the PapjTus, Neferkesokar 20+jtj and Huzefa 
34 (MG. L36)* Nefcrkcre may have been stiJl ruling as 
coregent successively with Neferkesokar and Huzefa^ for the 
former would only be 12+jt years of age w4en he succeeded 
and the latter 12^ years* The Papyrus omits Semempses 
and gives Nebka only 19 years, 

Manetho recorded, not of the Kekau in this dynasty 
but of the Rekau in the next djTiasty* that he introduced 
the worship of Apis. But as the Palermo Stone records 
the Running of Apis in this dynasty, it was probably the 
fir^ king of this dynasty who introduced IL It ^vas 
probably in his reign also that the 363 day calendar was 
iotroducedp for the 1st of the 1st month Hathor coindded^ 

* Tho regml yesrs wIwei nHalled aui 253 (E.) ojid 2^1 (AJ Uiiis tsot 

<AtT«:$paadiAg Miia lli^ tcrtoli fULtfid bf t heTri i 
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about 3578 b.c. with the riaing of Spica end the beginning 
of the Flood Season. 

Kekau probably did not have his capital at 4hydos, 
for his contemporary Gosormtes was buried there; and 
Gosonnics’ suoceasor, former, probably made him^ over¬ 
lord of Kekau and the Morth. Kekatt's capital may have 
at SaJtkaiah or Memphis. Bat Benoteren ** the over- 
thrower ” possibly^ctmquered the South after the death of 
Mares Heliodorus fNor-Mer) and established himself at 
Abydos (or Thinis) for his tomb is there. 

Oncnophes is probably the king who should be iden- 
tined as Osiris for it is recorded frequently that the tnie 
name of Osiris was Onnophris. The list of *' grral conjuno- 
tions" starts with that which occurred in his r<dgn. (By 
some njistakci howes’eTi the tomb of Zdser became a shrine 
associated with Osiris, who confused with Sirius.) 
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Note 8, INDIAN AND BABYLONIAN KING 
LISTS, 


Dr. WaddeU has recenUy published a booh m which 
he expresses the view that Meoes is to be dated at c, 
2700 B,C. He bases this on the assumption that the Indian 
Asa Mania, the Egyptian Menes, the Akkadian. Maniabtusu, 
and the Cretan Minos, ate one and the same person. He 
accepts the approximate date assigned fay some ehroaoJogists 
to Manisiitusti, and dates Menes atxordingly. 

In proof of his assertions he compares the whole of 
Afncanus*^ First Egyptian Dynasty with names Jh Indian and 
mbyloniaR lists as follows: 


iKdian Babyion^aH 

(Act to (Acc. » (fWto} 

Wji^UI W«dddtJ ' ^ 

t AiA-Bifimjk Manj J^armer, 

orMjuwyu orAh^Meiu 
a AnSaju KumuT Aim 

or KzmintM ckt Kumijaa 

3 Kmuijii OnBl 

Or Sifrpani 

j Zei-Aia 

5 D«vut>,kiihAm Xhula Den-Sotui 

Of Onodu or SLuiludu r 

Or .Su^ydJiffla 

6 Bidi, L«d Mat Ai*b- 

7 Stzapoti Stieai1i£iio!iuh Somor^ot 

“■Som* w Pk Sai^ii 

or khm - 

t SoiLotn Sliiuiitr^b Ok Sen 

or KtWM 


BgfPtum Lift* 


fBdd^ 

l^onetho) (Abydofl Tablet} 

Ahit 

Meaes 

Mfnm 

Namfi: 

AtbcKt^ia 

Tda 

KlllMLi 

KcnAcnjei 

Amfc 

T«i, Stoti 

UitB^hcs AlB- 
U»^hA£i3o6 TIe3;apii 


JlfliebEdoa 

Mcrbt|^ 

Bo in 

Semei^pset Scoo^spu^ 

Qft or 5«i 


KebZl 


Waddell has given some additional alternative 
renderings, but any 1 have omitted are less favoumhle to his 
theory than those 1 have imduded. 
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He gives tbe Second I>yw>sty with Indian Lists thus 

(WE. l3S)i 


KitcMt 

BiinelsliaiL 

SttOdA 

KhAiliA 

Sdorkon 

S^Mhru 

KAUtirtS 


Indian 

KaJcTii 

KaStinertt 

Vrrt«7U ffr. 

luleyu SAAtiU^} 
SthAleyd [or J^n) 
Svitai^ 

Dbuiflyu 

VanifyEl 


Waddell's coiidnsions depend on a number of factors, 
the authenticity and date of the Indian King Lists, the 
pieference of Waddell’s interpretation of Sumerian cunci- 
fonn and EgjTtWi hierogljThs to the interpretation of 
other scholars, the extent of r^mbUcce bcti^een the Indian 
Ring Lists and the Sumerian and E^T^ian King Lists, 
the selection of the date of Naram Sin as a point Ironi 
which to measure other dates, the preference in the case of 
Babylonian kings* names to the order and relfltive date 
denoted by supposed equivalents in the Indian King Li^ 
rather than the lists of the Isin priests, and the possibility 
of fitting in 17 Egyptian Dynasties between 2700 and 
1600 B.C. without omBicting with the astronomical and 

other evidence. 

It is possible that the Indian King Lists used by 
Waddell, the Puranas, are authentic and that they date 
back to an early period, but it is to be borne in mind that 
the earli^ written copies known only date back to the first 
century A.D. and portioaa'bf the list only to the fourteenth 
centur)* while the lists of the lain kings can be proved 
to have been written down in tbe third milleuoiiira before 
Christ. The presumption is, therefore, in favour of the 
Babvlonlan lists as against the Indian lists if the two are in 
conflict, especially as Wadddl himself admits (WE. 144) 
that the “ Indian lists themselves preserve no dated chrono- 
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logy whatsoever as the Tniiiaji bribes and Brahmans hav'e 
always been notoriously tacking in iht historical sensep'* 
and that the Sumerians had a "nemarkably developed” 
historical sense. This prestimptbn can only be nebutted 
by proof to the contrary which Waddell has not addneedp 
All he has done b to assert that wbal be calk the "con- 
fused condition of early Mesopotamian chronology has 
recently become acutely inten&ifi^ by the un^iantihe and 
creduloos acceptance by Assyriologists of the long string ol 
purported dynasties witti absurdly fabulous ages which the 
superstitious and iU-Informed later tsxn priests prefixed to 
the First D^niasty of the Kish Chronicle/^ 14 L) 

In the above list^ the following is the transcription of 
the Akkadian kings^ names as given by Langdon in the 
order in which the Isin priests wrote them down. 

U Mftnlshtiisu; 2, Naram Sin ; 3* Shargalisharri ; 
4. Igigi; (5. tnii; 6* Nani s 7* Etulu}; 8. Dudu ; 
Gimil-duruL 

h will be seen that the resemblances are not so close 
in Waddell-s transcription* and even when all allowances 
are made It cannot bo said that rcsenribLinces to the Indian 
list are i^triking. 

It will be readily granted that Professor ’WaddeU 
(following the discot^es of Sir Marshall) has done 
much useful work in collecting examples of script from 
India which bear a dose resembUnce to Sumerian script, 
that it is possible, perhaps pcobahle, that the Sumerians 
4ind the early Ar>'ans of North India spoke similar languages 
and were of relat*^ stock, and even that some of the seals 
wliicb have bten found in India may bear a form of the 
hamfj of Sorgon of Akkad, but that does not prove that 
Indian king names remotely resembling Babylonian names 
are ail to be identified with them, or imply that evidence is 
adduced calling for an aitctiatitm of th^o^Dlog}^ One may 
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ask why Asa»Manya shcfuld be more likely to be 
identical witb Mankhtusu than, foe example, vnth. Maru, 
King of Megan, ftoin whom Naram Sin relates that be 

obtained diofite. 

But we are more cooMitied liere wHth resaniblances to 
Egyptian names. To avoid confusing the issue we wiU 
confine tJie enquiry to resemblances between the Babylonian 
and Egyptian names since it is on a Babjlanian date that 
Waddell founds bis chronokigicaJ aigmnent. We may admit 
as bearing a resemblance any two names which have the 
same first t^vo consonants in the same order, and we may 
consider consonants the same if they belong to the same 
group> Jr.g.j Pt b. pb* f. bh, v, as the same. 

Nom^ there ore 10 groups of consonants (or more or less 
according to method of grouping adopted). Therefore the 
chance of a particular name having the first two consonants 
the same and in the same order as in another name 
jg .p,|pr=tihr. niay limit our period of Search in 

Egyptian King Lists for a name begmoing MN to the first 
100 names. Kow the chance of finding such a name in the 
first 100 is precisely Wf 1. In other w ords it would 

be contrary to probability if there were not such a name. 
Therefore, the mere fact that there is a Manj in Akkad and 
a Menes In Eg>'pt does not imply that they are identical. 

But Waddell goes further. After equariug Man] with 
Menes, be asks us lo note that other kings taken in the 
exact order of the lists bear resemblances. Having thus 
fixed Menes the search throt^h the names of 100 kings 
is now itiadmissiblB atid we must note resemblances only in 
names of kings occupying the same reUtive position in the 
lists. But the lists from Petrie and Budge are not ancient 
lists. They are excerpted names from monuments and 
lists, and while admissible in a general search over a wide 
field for simiki names we cannot reasonably argue that 
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because Budge puts Karmer Aha whom he identifies 
with Menes that that is with certaint)^ the comet position 
for Narmer. We must necessarily confine our comparison 
to lists as such. That of Manetho and the Abjdos Ust 
being the only two wtiich WaddeU has quoted^ we will 
confine our comparison to these. 

Comparing Manetho's Ust first we find that there are 
onh' two kings after which fulfil the requliements of 

resemblance^ namelyp Keokenes and Seuiempscsj but there 
are alternatives in the Babylonian lisi, and the chance of 
Kenkenes resembling Gunl is not more remote than In 

the case of Semempses the Babylonian equivalent gives 
3 chokes so the chance in that case is The chance 

cf two pairs of successive kings thus re^mbling 
other would not be more remote than these 

two pairs arc not successive, so that the real chance 
is not nearly so letnoie as nrfiim" cuughly tAi ^neJding 
a probahility of ||||—.9994 in favour of cotmterion 
beTpYcen the lists. This might be entitled to be called 
probability in the absence of evidence to the contrarj% 
But there ore many pieces of cvideiice against pkicing the 
First Dyjiasty contemporarj' with the Dynasty of Agodci 
each w^ith a much higher probabiJity' attaching to thoEO. 
The posit iom of course, would Imve bean dificrent if 
Mantshtusu were knouTi to have been King of Eg^TJt ort 
other grounds and we had a complete list of names of 
kings of Egjpt among which the only one wEth the 
consonants MK was Menes. 

If Waddell prefers to take the Abydos list for tlie test 
he fares no better, for after Menes the resemblances are 
Merbap {w^hich is not read Merlxxp but Miebis b>' Jfeyer) 
to Mar* and Kebk to Kibbu (for we cjmnot allow- Semenptah 
which is purely a conjectunit all that b visible on the 
Abydos list being the letter B}* 
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Wc may now to a conaileration of the Second 

Egyptian Dynasty as compared by Waddell with Indian king 
name5 whicOt in the Indian lists are by no me^s certainly to 
be regarded as consecutive after Suhotra, Now thongh wt 
nmy be indulgent to VS’addell in his transcription ol Baby¬ 
lonian cuneiform wc cannot allow him to play tricks w ith 
Manetho who wrote in Greek and quite distinctly wroie 

Boethos, not Rpeibos or l^^au. 

The admissible initial consonantal resemblance then 
seem to be confined to two laire, Knkau and Kaksheyu, 
Senda and Santateyu, and I think this Ust will not he 
regarded as any more convincing than the previous one. 

It need only be added that Waddell does not show us 
how to fit in dynasties 3 to 17, that he overlooks the fact 
that Egyptian %*ases of Twelfth Dynasty style are inscribed 
with the names of Manishtusu and. Nammsin, and that he 
shuts his eyes to the astronomical evidence. Thus though 
iFotheringham has clearly shown thai the dates of harvest 
contracts would fall too early in tlic under Thureau- 
Dangin's solution of the VcnusTablets* and that the solution 
is therefore inadmissible, he writes that Dangin's dates are 
•‘ the only ones which satisfy the calendar references of 
history and they remain the most authoritative.” No com¬ 
ment whatever is made on the Soihic cycle, except to assert 
that '* there is no evidence that the Egjirtians ever used 
the ScFthic cyde as an era ” (WE. 155). 

A large part of Waddell's chronological argument also 
depends on resemblances which he sees between Ep^tlan 
Inscriptions of the First Dynasty and Sumerian writing of 
the Sardonic period (WE. 57). mile it is possible that 
they have some relation to each other (and Waddell has 

• Of AmRifz4dv«a, we of tte.kisg* ef ‘h« " ** 

Babylon- Cl, »Jio lojr ilaw for Aiiiinii»iliigm (MB,}, 
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rendered a service in mithig some simU^ties) the tesem* 
blnncea are not sufficiently dose to warrant any conclusion 
that they are contemporary. The cesemhlmCi^ can indeed 
only be a^itted as resemblances at all on the Si^mption 
that the Sumerian w'riting is niuch more atytised than the 
Egyptian pictograpliS^ wUh which U is comj^redt and pre^ 
sumably therefore of later date than these piccoffraphs. 
How much later it is quite impossible to estimate from such 
evidence^ 
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Note THE PHCENIX AND THE LIST OF 
ERATOSTHENES. 


Herodotus suites that the Phcenix canic from Arabia 
every 500 years. Tadtus sa>Ti (A«h. VI. 28): '* De numero 
anaDnim varia traduntur, tnaxime vulgattnii quixigentorntn 
spatiuntt sunt qui adsevereiit, mille quadriitgeiitos seaagmta 
Qoum mteriidf" iiod mentipiis that some said it appeared 
io the age of Sesostris, of Amasis, and the third Ptolemy, 
and again m a.d. 34. 660, 600, and 340 years are intervals 
inentioned in other witers (WA. 300). Ginxel (GH. l. 
177) reiciB to the following ancient authorities. Ovid, 
.Wetaw. XV. 402; Mela, d^ Siiu orb. Ill. 9; Seneca, 
Bpist,43i AtJian, Wof. anim. VL 58; Philostratus, Vita 
Apollon. 111. 49; HompoUon, HierogL 1. 35; .Aurelius 
Victor, de Ctesur IV, 14; Epiphanlus, Aatyr. e. SS, alJ 
giving 500 years: Martial, Lactantius, and Ctaudlan, giving 
1000 )'ears: Solinus giving 540, and Tzetzes 7006 years, 
'^500 years is clearly the most usually quoted period. 

Until the actual year the pnests were doubtful whether 
tho Phoenix would appear in 34 This suggests that 

their expectation of its appearance was based on calculatton 
and that the difTercnces of opinion were due to uncertainty 
as to vi'hether their calculation was right. The mc^t 
probable hypothesis is therefore that the Phoentx denoted 
the coismenccment of some astronomical cycle. Now in 
Ptolemaic Astrology and the European Astrology derived 
from it, the cycles to which the greatest importance whs paid 
were the cycles dependent on the conjunctions of Jupiter 
and Saturn. It is an easy matter to test whether there is 
a possibility of connection bEtween the Phoenix and the^ 
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cycles by cftlculatJoii whether such a conjunctioD occurred 
in 34 A.D., the year spcctiically metitionesd byTschus, In 
that year Jupiter rose in conjunction with Satum^ Jupiter's 
rising occurring about IHh August and Saturn's on 20th 
August, This was the nearest rising to Spica in the 
i 19'120 year cycle of conjunctions. 120 years later in 
154 A*D, Jupiter rose on 22nd September and Saturn on 
19ili September. This fell in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
who according to Meyer had the Phranix on his coins. 
This strengthens the probability that these conjunctions 
were of significance. 

lib also to be noted that on an obelbk erected hj* 
Queen Hatshepsut of the Eighteenth DjTiasty is the 
insenption (BB. XII. 17), "X mahe these things known 
unto those who will come into being during the double heft 
period," which Budge explains is a peiiod of twice 60 years. 
It is usually supposed that thb hutiti period of about 120 
j^ars ivas of importance because it represented the time 
taken for the Wanderiag Calendar to ctiange position to 
the extent of one month, but that does not explain the 
idea of doubling. Doubling is, however, an essential com¬ 
ponent of the Jupiter-Satiirn 119-20 j'ear conjunction (since 
similar conjunctions occur at 60 year intervals though not 
quite so close to the date of rising of Spic^ in the alternate 
conjunctions). 

Kow, though at 119 or 120 years’ interval there are 
important cotijunctions these successive conjunctions are 
not all eijualiy near Spica. It b only roughly at intervals 
of 800'900 years that they' are specially close. Such con¬ 
junctions w-ould be therefore very important- On ralrulgting 
the years of their occutrenoe it is found that they were 
5149, 4295, 3263, 2409, 16H for possibly 1496-5, according 
to whether tiie conjunction rising nearest the date of Rising 
of Sptca or that nearest in longitude is preferred) and 
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5S2 it so happens that 3263 b^c- is e?tactly fixed 

by the Kahoun papj-nis* as the iSth year of Senoasrit lILi 
thfll he is memitjned by Thothmes III. as iaslituting the 
**Festival of the Begicining of the Seasons"^ on the very 
date of the cakndar when Spica rose in eoajunotion with 
Jupiter and Saturn, that Tacitus mentions a Scsostris in 
connectum with the Phceaix and that Eratostlicncs in his 
Im of kings gives SemphnitraceSp qui ei Hercules 
Apocrates 18J' 

The coincidence b interesting and suggests that the 
list of Etatosthenes is more valuable than has been 
supposed. Syncellus gives Eratosthenes* list of 3& kings 
stated to have been taken by the btter direct from 
Egyptian records. He calls them Theban kings hut 
a glance at the names shows that some of them are kings 
who were not Theban. He has also totalled up the figures 
Opposite their names to 1076 and supposes that the 3S kings 
ruled 1076 years. It seems to me, how^cvei, that he has 
put t>vo lists together which have no connection with each 
other. The first nine names are the TiQmi?£ of the first nine 
kings from Menesin succession w ith their supposed lengths 
of reign* From that point on the list Is of quite a different 
character- It docs not give the names of kings who 
immediately succeeded one another hut at first sight 
appears to be giving the names of kings picked at random at 
intervals from the time of the First Dynasty onAvards. But 
it is not the custom for chrondoglsts to pick names of 
kings nt random and if a selection of kings* names is made 
there is usually a reason for it* In ibis case the selectiou 
is not due to loc^ bias for almost eveiy' dj'uasty is 
represented on to the 13th and further, nor is it due to 
pride of tincestry or the attempt of some king to include 
among his ancestors only the most famous kings for some 
of the tdn^ mentioned art tmituportant and some 
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ifitpCMTtant Eu&gs afe omitted, fjyt tljftre is a rcascti- It 
will tw noted tJjAt where the kings can be identified the 
Bgujres given alter tlieir names are* with two exceptions, less 
than the known length of thdr reigns from other sqtarees. 
It will also be observed that at certain portions of the list 
the kings appcnar to be roughly about 120 years apart if 
Manecho*s figures for the lengths of reigns are E^arded as 
approximately correct. It occurred to me* the^^ifora^ that 
what this List from Anoyphes (Onei^ophes) onwards 
represents is the datea {in terms of the kings* years of 
reign) of conjimetions of Jupher and Saturn which occurred 
closest to the heliacal rising of Spica in each 119 year cycle 
of conjunctions^ 

While it b only on an average about once in 900 years 
that the conjunction b dose to Spica, there are two 
occasions tn each 119 yeare when the ordkmjy' conjiuicticn 
(occurring once in 20 years) b doser to Spica than a! other 
pordoDS of the cycle,, one of these two being closer than the 
others The period of 119 y^rs b abo in another respect 
significant for Mercury has an average advance of only 
31 degrees in tongitudo in its Ll9th year representing 
a difference in date of helLacaJ rising of only about lO days, 
50 that each 119 year cjde presents the same sequence of 
risings of Jupiter^ Satum and Mercury with only n slight 
variation. The interval might sometim^si however be only 
60 years and sometimes as much as 179 years and sometinrLes 
there would be no rising near Spica at all. 

Let us see then how thb theory of the 119 x'ffiar cj'de 
tallies w’lth tlie other evidence. The approximate date of 
Qnenophes is alreadj^ known from the Palermo Stone* and 
Vie may tHeref<ire begin w^ith the conjunction mast closely 
tallying with that evidence and carry on our Ibt to 
Semphrutreces. 
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It will be seen that from Anoyphes to Apappus 
Maximus with the exceptioa of Biyris whose name is quite 
out ol position sf equivalent to the Bicherls of Manetho, the 
dai^ given by Eratosthenes are found to tally closely with 
the dates given by Manetho using direct reckomng from 
the Palermo Stone in the first series from Anoyphes 
10 Senraophis 2nd and datbig Moscherus Heliodotus to 
Pepi IL using Manctiio's measures with modifications from 
Fepi L who is fixed by the or altertiatively 2et Festival 
monunientaily dated- (If the iiecord b of a 2et Festival^ 
which is otherwise known to be pro^jably a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn* it can* owing to the date tn the 
Wandering CaJendar given^ be nootlier date than that of the 
veiy' con junction to which Editostlien<^* list referSp If it ts 
a Sed Festt^'al^ there are only 3 possiUf daites within 5000 
years of w-hich the date here given is one.) 

As wlten there are coregcncies ^faneiho usually counts 
from the first year of one king to the first year of his 
successor. In the case of Chnubus Gnuru^ there is a dis¬ 
crepancy of 7 and in the case of Sephouris a 

discrepimey of 4 years, AvhQe in the case of Senraophis 2nd 
1 hav^ had to postulate that a king preceded him with 
a reign of 10 years* and Userkafs reign b regarded as 
having begun only 13 years before that of Sefres though 
Manetho gives the Interval as 28. (The spacing on the 
Palermo Stone seems to be more in keeping with my figures 
In these cases than Bitanelho but I w^il! not press that point 
here*) 

At the very outside then* excluding Bijiis from the 
computation, there are dates in 10 kings' migns all tallying 
within 10 years {and the majority exactly) with conjniiciions 
of Jupi^c and Sattiru of which the chance is at least as 
remote as 1 in 59. Thus the diaiice of siicb coincidence 
as there is really much more remote tlion that b to 
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say ver>‘ remote indeed. It may be argued, bowevert that 
the equivalence of the Eratosthenes' names with those ia 
Manetho is not well iifced and therefore that 1 must inolude 
only those which can be definitely identified. There w’Ul 
surely be few who will deny the identity of Anojiihes with 
Onenopfaes, of Sirius with the Buto Man, Zet Atoii (Sirius 
Thnlh), of Moscherus Heliodotus with L'serkheres, the 
priest ol the Sun God, of Musthis with Menkheres and of 
Fammus and Appappus with the two Pepis. The chance 
of only 6 coinciding within 10 years is which is 

roughly 1 io 659.0J. Thus the probability that the list is 
indeed a list of conjunctions only works out on thlf basis at 
,^08+ which is far from ceciainty. 

Bui it is to be remembered that 1 ntn heuig gcncraiis 
not only in e^tcluding so many kings from the ci^mputation 
but also in allowing a margin of error of years eoch Avay 
for alt the kings, since the interval between the tw‘0 Pepis 
tallies exactly* 

The probability is 1 think further strengthened by the 
fact that Cheops asked'’ when the “ ipwt '* of the '* wnt ’* of 
Thoth (identifiijd otherwise with Sirius) tvould he and was 
told it would be in the reign of Userkaf, The nest great 
conjunction (after Cheops* time) rising near the date of 
rising of Sirius as the tuMo show’s did in fact fall in 
Userkaf's reign. 

Eratosthenes also makes the very remarkable comment 
in regard to Apappus Maximus “ 100 years less 1 hour," 
As Wdgall has shown there is same probability that the 
regnal years were reckoned in terms of the calendar year, 
Now the rising in conjunction in 4X76 is the only one near 
Spica in the whole of historic time which took place about 
the last day of the Wandering Calendar. 

As in addition to the above factor the identifications 
of the other kings given do not seem unreasonable and the 
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great conjuRCtion in the reign of 5«iu>usrit flL is otherwise 
checked, I trust rradiurs will agree that a strong is 

made out for asstiming that Eratosthenes* list from 
Anoyphes oiiwa^ is in fact a list of these great goq« 
junctions. It will be noted chat each senes begins near 
Sirius and passes Spica and is abandoned after it rises 
about a month after Spies, the conjunctions not being listed 
again till the next series begins near Sirius. 

We may therefore hi) in as I ha^'e done above 
hypothetical dates for kings whose position is not given by 
Manctho, and if we assume that Eratosthenes has given the 
names in correct order the probability is that the dales are 
as stated witli a possible variation either way of 60 years. 
(Since in the series to Pepi If. 1 of U was'out of position 
w’e have to face the |tossibilrty that there is such an error 
later, though the probability of any particular king being out 
of position is 10 to L against). 

In passing it is of interest to note that the real name of 
Osiris was said to be OnnophrJs and this may be another 
rendering of the name Oneijophes, apparently a king of some 
importance as the list ol great conjunctions commenced 
with him. 


' * ■ - * 

We may now' proceed to consider tlie remainder of the 
names In Eratosthenes' list — kings of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Dynasties, Their identiflcation is much more 
precarious than that of the earlier kings for Manetho does 
not give Us any names and the rendering of the names ou 
the Turin papyrus is more difficult to connect than their 
^uiv-aietit Graeqised names from Manetho would have been. 
The following are my suggested identiffcations and dates: 
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If the Ttirln Papyrus length for the Twelfth Dynasty is 
right then the conjunction of 3144 b.c. fell in the 37th year, 
not the 7th year of Khu Taiu Ra and Eratosthenes^ figure is 
wrong, but there is just a possibility that it may be the 
Turin Papyrus that is in error, for in Eusebius* version of 
Manetho the total of the Dynasty is stated as 245 years, and 
the kings after Amcnemhct III, as reigning 42 years which 
would bring the end of the Dynasty very near 3151 B,C,, 
which Eratosthenes’ figures would give as the first jiear of 
Chuter Taurus, or the Turin Papyrus may reckon his 
accession froin the date of his marriage to Sebeknefrum 
while Eraiosthenes may reckon from her date of death. 

As Manetho gave the length of the Tliirteenih Dsmasty 
as 453 years and it tlierefore ended about 2727 it follows 
that the first 4 names above all belong to kings of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. The identifications suggested seem 
the most probable. Fuabra Herunc " was deemed to be 
identical with the divine son of Osiris” and his name 
Neferhhen meant ‘‘the Good'one in his Ascensions*' 
according to Weigall. His I2th year therefore ended in 
3035 B.C. and his first year began in 3Q37. 

Chomoephta I equate vrith Ka Sesesh Raof the Kamak 
list who, 1 suggest, is Kesekhemre Neferhotpe of the Turin 
Papyrus, whose Reed and Hornet name meant “ ascending 
in the Power of the Sun God*' (Wdgalb. The remarkabte 
ceremonial carried through in the 3nd year of his reign with 
reference to Osiris rather suggests that Eratosthenes’ figure 
11 is here an error. I equate his 2nd year witli 3907-S, 

An^Cbtmi <Khcne>-D-Sochus (Sobkh) may quite easily 
be Kheneferre Sobkhotpe, especially as he has left many 
evidences uf bis reign in keeping with a period of rule 
exceeding 60 years. Parts of two sphinxes w-ere found at 
AphrtxlitDpoIis, the region dedicated to Hathor, and his son 
was called Son of Hathor, perhaps in consideration of the 
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fact that the nearest rising to Spica {HaiborJ in II9 years 
occurred in his reign. 

The FouTteenih Djuasty lasted 484 years, from about 
2727 to 2243 and thetefora the nest 6 kings in Eratosthenes' 
list belonged to it. The Turin Pap>-niB is very fraginentaiy 
here and the identifications are merely poeaibiLitiGs. The 
conjunction of 2409 is represented 0» the oblong Dendereh 
Zodiac.** The date 2290 Calls in the reign of the Hyksos Sanati 
who was said by Josephus to have ruled after the conquest 
of Timaiofi. Timaioa may therefore be the king missing 
from Eratosthenes' list here. The last two names must 
belong to Thebans after the time of the Fourteenth DjTiasty. 

* ■ * i ^ 

Though Eratosthenes* list goes no further it is useful 
to examine the dates of the great coujunciions of the next 
rqxle and ascertain whether any of thffm were anywhere 
recorded- From this point till the time of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty records are very scanty. The first conjunction 
apparently referred to is that of 1793 B,C. and a list may 
therefore be framed from that conjunction onwards. 
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As it so happens there are preserved inscriptions or 
scholastic comments which may have a reference to every 
one of these conjunctions. Thus the 4Q{lthy'ear of the Era 
of Nubti“ is appaientiy dated from the 1795 conjunctirm 
beginning from the following year. The date of SpTca's 
rising in 1674 E,C, b recorded in the Ebers CalcndaT** 
w'hich probably was drawn up because of the spedat 
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importance of the year owing to the Great Conjunction. 
Tliothmes III. in his second year twhich is known to be IGU 
from other evidence m hb leign) made preparations for the 
"Festival of the Bf^nning of the Seasons.'' As we have 
seen he also referred to SaiousrU IIL as having celebrated the 
same e^'enr, la 1614 as in JZGB the Great Conjuoctioit 
took place very near to Spica’s Rising. It is possible that 
at all the Great Conjunctions the “ Festival of the Beginning 
of the Seasons" was celebrated but those nearest Spica 
were as stated above obviously of greater importance. In 
Akhenaten's Gth year there was i great commotion in 
religions circles and the king was regnr^d as a heretic. 
The reason the 6tb j-eac was cliinacteric may have been 
owing to the non-attendance of the king at the great 
ceremony of the Feast of the Beginning of the Seasons 
which was being cetebraied bj' the priests of Ammon. The 
Great Conjunction oi 1J17 fell in the rdgn of Merenptah. 
In later times there was an era known as the Era of 
Mcnophres, Theon of Alexandria** thought this indicated 
the time when Sirius rose on Ist Tboth and calculated the 
date as 1323 B.c. It is a remarkable coincidence, however, 
that in the year 1317 the fixed and wTUidmog calendars 
coincided and at the same time it was a year of the Great 
Conjunction, The Great Conjunction in the second year 
of Ramses IV, was the occasion of special offerings by the 
Pharaoh. What is probably a calendar of star risings" for 
this jrear has been preserved in the tomb of Ramses VT., 
and also in the tomb of Ramses IX. (CA. II. 218). 

(The Twenty-first Dynasty happened to be ruling 
during a period when there were no conjunctions near 
Spica. Instead we find them celebrating conjunctions 
occurring in fixed Khonsu.) 

The following are computed (approximate) dates of 
Great Conjunctions in the next series. 
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A 2^odkc®* happens to be pteserved for the exact date 
of Spica*s rising in the yeax of the first con junction of the 
series 27th September SSO &.C. and the conjunction of 760 
may be that referred to on the Piankhi^ stda« The Risingg 
of 700 B-C. were the occasion of ttie coronation^ of 
Shabataka« The conjunction of 582 is one of the greatest 
coDjuncttotia nearest Spica, This may be the conjunction 
Tacitus refers to as id the reign of Amasis, w'ho 
howerer, not crowned as king till 569 B,c, It maj' be 
that as Apries was detested and was possibly not of roval 
descent (AE. 1923, 38} events of his reign were sometimes 
regarded as in that of Amasis, which would be antedated 
to begm at the end of the reign of Psamettichias U. 

Ko record reinains of the conjunctions of 463 and 344 
hut the last of the series^ that of 225 B,c,, occurred in the 
reign of Ptolemy IIL, who is also mentioned by Tacitus in 
connectiDn with the Phoenix. 
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The first of these is possibly Teferred to in an inscrip* 
tion in regard Io n festival of Euergetes IV on the I5th of 


the 11th moulb* The conjunctions of 24 a-D- tind 154 aJD^ 
have been discussed above. No record remains of the 
conjunction of 26 BmC* 

« » ■ * * 

Having listed the conjunctions it is now possible to 
see hou' the difTerent ideas of the length of the. period aroscv 
Thus a complete series from Anoyphes 20 to Semaophes 
2nd 27 (5447*4792) comprised 655 years, which is close to 
the 660 figure. The second series from Moscherus 
Heliodotus il to wife of Nictor 6 (4534-3938) comprised 
596 years which is dose to the 600 figure. 

On the other band from a conjunction in one series to 
the corresponding conjunction in the rtext series, e.g., 
Apappus Majdmus 100 to Semphrutraces 18 (4176-3263), 
might be as in this example 913 years; or 973 years, eg., 
Chubus Gnurus 22 (3149) to Apappus Majtimus 100 (4176) 
which is dose to the 1000 year estimate of hlartial and 
corresponds almost iscactly to the 972 years of which 
Hesiod regarded the Phrenix period as a multiple (TM. S4). 

Again the interval from the conjunction nearest Sirius 
to the conjunction nearest Spica, eg., Myrtaeus 22 to 
Semphrutraces 18 (3680*3263) was in this example 417 
years and in later times w’hen Spica and Sirius rose further 
apart, might be 477 or 536 years, thus giving rise to the 
ncrion of a 500 year or 540 year period. 
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Note 10. THE THIRD DYNASTY. 

(Africanus* Second.) 


This is apparently a dytiaaty of kings ruliiig pEmeipally 
from the north fm contrast to th^ previous dvTiasties) mth 
their capital at or near Ab^'^dos. The date of Binochris is 
estimated from the astronomical e\*idence oti the Palermo 
Stone® and therefore if Manctho's figures are accepted for 
Kaiccbos and Bocthus, the djTiasty commenced in 5345* 
[f Boethus is the Sirius of Eratosthenes this date is cm- 
hrmed for there ^vas a gr^^t conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in 5323 B.C.| in his l&th j'ear. It was close to 
Sirius. Re is probably the Zoser of the lists and also the 
Zer whose ivory label was found by PetriCp who thinks it 
indicates that he active at Bubo in the Delta. Possibly 
Manetho's name for him Boethus is due to ihU fact. The 
label sho^s^s the Hathor cow with the symbol of the SothiSj 
Spica^ in its heuns and also the sign of the season, 
Borchordt thinks he sees faint traces of t^o strokes to 
indicate the 2nd month. Spica rose about the lost day 
of the 2nd month in the first 1 years of his reign but 
about 5342 it rose on the first of the 3rd month and 
possibly there is an indistinguishable third stroke* 

This Zer {or Zeser) is clearly regarded as the founder 
of a new dynasty in the Turin pajiyrus, his name being 
written in red (PE- T 28). He was possibly abo the king 
who erected the aiggurat whiefa Cheops converted into 
his great pjTamid.^* Its southern tunneh before the 
pjTamid top was put on, was directed to the point of the 
heavens where Sirius daily transited the south meridian. 
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Through the dark tucuid Sirius, the brightest star ia the 
3k}% would easily be seen even in the daytime- 

Zet-Ata, presumably ctjesgent with Zer-ta during part 
pf hifi reign, is probably the Zei whose sealings were found 
in a mastaba tomb at Guieh (PE. I- 18), the Zct-Atn buried 


at Abyd(^ being Zet-Ata of the First Dynasty. 

Tiiere are 8 years of Uothnes on the Cairo fragment 
but tbere is no information as to any record of " births on 
any of these years to enable me to fix them aatronomically. 
The distance of the Cairo fragroent from the Palermo Stone 
is, howeier, known owing to the astronomical evidence on 
the abore two lines and if Sethenes* last year was 5164-63 
the >*ear spaces from Binothris to Seihcnes vrwld average 
7,33mm. which compares with 7.5imnj, and / to 7.43 
estimated by Borchordl and Daresay respectively from 
measurements of the few on the fragments. Thie 

necessitates reducing the reign of either Tlas or^ Sethenes 
by 2 years. This reduction also brings the addition of the 
regnal years of the dynasty into conformity with Africanus’ 
total of 302 years- 

Tliere were evidently cotegencies here for the stone 
show's a portion, of the name above the first two spaces. As 
the name was probably fairly near the centre of a king^s 
reign there would only be 6 years before and after his name 
and at most about 6 below it implying a reign not 
exceeding 18 years. Tlas must have been coregent. 


therefore, at least till 5181. 

Cbaires is possibly the Chnubus Gnoros of Eralos- 
thenes. Tn 514^ the rising of Jupiter and Saturn in 
conjnnctiott took place nearer the rising of Spica than it 
again till 4295 B-C. U Eratosthenes’ figure 22 is correct be 
must have l«en coregent with Sethenes from 3170 for 
5149 xvould only faU in the 15th year according to the 


Palermo Stone. 
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Note 11, THE FOURTH DYNASTY, 
{Africajjus' ThirdJ 

The end of Mesochris' reign and begmtiing of that of 
Soapbis occur on the Fafenno Stone** and are fixed. 
Reckoning back with Manetbo's figures the dynasty began 
in 5042 amd Cheneres' reign» therefore, probably extended 
by some months into that year, for the dale 5042 is checked 
by the evidence of the list of Eratosthenes^ which shows 
the occurrence of the great Jupiter Saturn conjunction in 
the 13th >'ear. The conjunction occurred in 5030 B.C. 
The 1st of the 1st month Hathor then fell early in April 
and probably the regnal years were reckoned from the 
beginning of the civil year, so that the dynasty would 
be reckoned as [)egmning in April 5042 B.C- 

Eratostbcues’ figure for the conjunction in the 29th 
year of Saophis Comatus does not rjmie tally for the con¬ 
junction was in 4652 B,C. which would give 4880 as his 
first year, whereas Manetho’s figures give 4864. 

It was probably in this Snofru's reign that Methen 
(whose biography is recorded BR. I. f 170ffj died. 

There are dates of quarrying on stones of Snofru's 
pyramid which are con^dered along with other 
Dates.® 
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Note 12. THE ECLIPSE OF NECHEROPHEs. 


According to Manetho in the reign of Necherophes^ the 
first king of the " Third Dynasty " of Africanus, the Libyans 
revolted from the Egyptians but alarmed by an unexpected 
increase of the moon submitted." It has been suggested 
that this describes the rising of the moon in edipse. 

Calculation shows that it is probable that when the 
moon rose about 6.10 p.m. on the evening of 20th October 
(Julian) S0^9 B.c. it was coming out o£ eclipse. This date, 
which falls in the 4th year of Necherophes, may have been 
the date of the revolt. 
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Note 13. THE SET REBELLION. 


WeigaU 'U'^d like us to l^Ueve that the great Set 
rebelHon which is recorded m the Honis Temple at Edlu 
took place ia the reign of Binotliris. Newberry, however, 
has given very good reasons {AH. 1922. 40) for supposing 
that it took place about the time of I^osekhcmui. 

Sealings of Khosekhemui (whom I identify with 
Mesochris) and Neterkhet Zoser (whom 1 identify' with 
Tosertasis) were found together in the Shunet el Zehib at 
Ahydos. In Khosekbemui's tomb, his (}uecn Hapenmaat is 
called '* mother of the king's children," and in Zose/s tomb 
sbe is called '* mother of ibe king " so probably Tosertasis 
was a son of Khosekhemui. 

The Ptnlemaic inscription at Edfu shows Zoser’s vizier 
Imhotep " reading from a scroll as though he were actually 
reading a record of the tvar written in the lines of insdip* 
tion in front of him." In front of Imhotep ts a priest 
cutting up a hippopotamos, ininboUca] of the Set tribes. 
The inscription records the war, mentioning that the Horns 
king was with his army in Bow^-land (Nubia) suppressing 
a rebellion there when the Set rebellion broke out tn the 
363rd of Horakhuti (‘' Hcrus of the Horison 

Now at Hietakonpolis there are 6 momunents of Horus 
Khosekhemui of which 5 record victories over rebels of the 
north. Also on a fragment of a stele hU conquest of Bow- 
land is recKMded, Not only so, but in the later part of his 
reign he wa^ called the Horus-Set king showing that the 
two tribes were once more united under one ruler, and his 
son Zoser was the first king to take the special royal title 
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applied to subse(]uetit kiogs vi^hich the Rosetta Stone 

translates "victorious over his enemies." 

- 

The £ra by which the event is dated must be either 
from the commencement of a Sotbi^ cycle or from a Great 
Conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn (as in th« case of the 
fitda of the year 400 in the time of Ramses 11.). Reference 
to the chrooolc^ shows that the latter ia the case, 
A Great Conjunction occurred in the l&th >’ear of Sirius 
(Zer-ta) 3328 B.C, The 363rd >"enr from that is ■4966-4965 
which ts the I3th year of Khosdchemui, the ver^-^ ^’ear in 
which the I’aiermo Stone records that a statue was made 
of the king, possibly to commemorate this great victory. 
(Though the Rising of the planets in conjunction in 3328 
was in July they would be near the meridian at midnight 
cm the date of the Winter Solstice which appears to have 
been denoted by Re Hor Khouti.) 
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Note 14. THE GREAT PYRAMID.* 


The Great Pyramid of GlecH has been a source of 
wonder and adniiratioa for thousands of years and many 
extraordinary theories have clustered round it with the 
passage of time. The best known of these theories is that 
of John Taylor as elaborated by Professor Ptaari Smyth, 
who was Astronomer at the Canton Observatory, Edinburgh. 
His view was that the relation of height to twice the 
breadth of the base was intended to represent the ratio of 
the diameter to the circumference of a circle and that the 
measurements' of the various passages symbolised different 
periods of time in the ^vorld’s hBtoiy measured freun the 
date of building of the PyTumid, which on astronomical 
grounds he assigned to 2170 B.c, No Egyptologist to-day 
concedes so late a date for the bnUdiog and the 
astronomical evidence of the must, therefore, 

be Interpreted differently. 

According to Herodotus the Great Pyramid was built 
by Cheops t accarding' to Manetho it was built by Suphis, 
the second kit^ of his Fourth Dynasty; the name Kbufu 
with tha date of the 17th year is found repeatedly written 
in red paint on the blocks of masonry above the King’s 
Chamber" in the Pyramid (PE. i. 60). A Cheops also 
rfflgned according to the Turin Papyrus before (or partly 
oontemporaiy W’ith) Chephren the last king of the Third 
Dynasty. The Cheops of Herodotus, Suphis, and Khufu 
are probably one and the same person w'ho must have lived 
about the time of the building of the “ King's Chamber." 
(Perhaps the Cheops of the Turin Papyrus is Khnum Khuf.) 

■ S«e FIftte H. 
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The portion of the Pyramid below the King’s Chamber 
must have been built at or earlier than the time of Cheops. 
If, therefore, the date of buUding of the Pyramid can be 
established it will afford a clue to the date of the Fifth 
Dynasty. 

The most complete study* of the astronomical evidence 
is that given by Proctor fPPj. While not accepting aU the 
pyramidal theories of Ptaszi Smyth he thought there was 
little doubt that cue purpose ser^’cd by the Great P^amid 
yyas astronomical. Its position is 2T SS' 51" N. almost 
exactly in a latitude of (PP, 99i and its sides are 
oriented carefully pointing North, South, East, and West 
with an emor of only -4 minutes of arc. There was 
a tunnel running from the north face of the Ptn^id down- 
wards into it at an angle inclined from the horlsontal about 
26“ 17' to 26P 28'. This tunnel w-as about d feet high 3^ 
feet broad and 82 feel long to a point where its 
continuation do^tiwards could be blocked with a plug. 
At this point an ascending passage southwards at an angle 
inclined about 26* 18' oommecced. After about 127 feet 
{PP. 1241 the ascending passage opened out into a Grand 
Gallwy permitting a view Cbefore the top of the Py'tamid 
was built over it) of the meridional passage of all stars with 
an elevation higher than 26“ 18' up to a slight distance 
below the zenith. 

Ptoctor assumes that a Draconts shone down the 
northern tunnel when transiting the lower meridian and 
that a Centauri shone down the southern tunnel. But to 
use the words of Piazzi Smyth tiuoted with approval by- 
Proctor " no observer in his seitscs in any existing obsen'a- 
tory when seeking to obtain the lime tvould observe the 
transit of a circumpolar star for anything else tlian to get 
the itifection oj the ttieridion to odjttsi his iristrutitent hy," 
In other w'ords so far as northward observatinos W'ere 



concerned tbe tunnel was of no use after the Pyntmtd was 
built. Pfcsctor, therefore, asatunes that this tuimei was used 
to obtain true north and south when building the pjTamid 
and snpports his contention by pointing out that the 
situation of the {lynonid was probably intended to be in 
latitude i&‘, that it is a little south of this which would be 
the case if no account of refraction wore taien when 
estimating latitude by means of the e]e%‘ation of a star near 
the pole, The other method of osumating latitude by the 
Sun's shadow he argued would have led them into the error 
of plaeing the pjTamid somewhat north of latitude iO*. 

This argument presuppose an estraordinary aocmacy 
of observation on the part of the ilgj'ptians and very deep 
knowledge of astronomical theory impljing ignorance only 
of the influence of refraction even when observing heavenly 
bodies at high eleswtions* It is true that other evidence is 
ell in favour of a high degree of accuracy on theic pan and 
considerable theoretical buowltidge. But as their onentation 
was in error by 4^ uiioutes of arc wo need nor be surprised 
at an error of only 1' 9'' in their estimate of latitude. If 
the observation to determiue latitude were made at the 
southing of the Sun on the day of the Venial Equinon, 
the Sun might happen to be 1 hour distant from the 
Equinoctial i»inl at 12 noon in the yoai in question. This 
would make a difference of about 1 minute in their estimate 
of latitude (and Kugler argued that the Babylonians did not 
know the position of the Equinoctial points and solstices 
closer than within about 4" representing the apiareni move' 
ment of the Sun in 4 days!} The actual position of the 
centre of the base (PP. 88) is 1 mile 5b8 yards south of the 
30th parallcL "This is 944 yards north of the position 
they would have deduced from the pole-star method. 1 mUe 
1685 yards south of the position they would have deduced 
from the shadow method, and l256 yards south of the 
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mean posidan between tbe two last named." It wtU be 
seen, tberefore, that it Is not because the Pyramid vs in the 
exact position deducihle from the pole star, but because it 
is nearer it that be favours the view that it was used. But 
it may be pure coincidence that the PvTomid is slightly 
south. As we have seen another source of error besides 
refraction enters into the computation from the Sun's 
position and we have no right to assume that the error of 
placing would necessarily be less than 1 tniJe I&93 yards. 
The decision as to Che placing of the Pj^aniid was also 
surely made before this tunnel was built. 

Assuming, therefore, tliat the northern tunnel points to 
a star near the pole, Proctor, like Pio^^ri Sm>th, finds 
e Draconis the only bright one (betwTjen 2,000 and 
4,000 B,c,) which would cross the meridian in view of an 
observer looking up the tunne], and that the only periods 
when it w'ould do ^ would be about 2 L70 and 3350 B.C. 
(PP. 100). Me then proceeds to ascertain whether the 
southern passage pointed at any star at either of these 
periods and finds that about 3300 b.c. it pointed at 
a Centauii fPP, J24). He, therefore, concludes that that 
IS about the dare of the building of the Pj-tamid. 

(Professor Lowell apparcntl}' repeated Proctor’s theories 
In the Pofiutar Science MottfA/y for June, 1913 giving the 
date, however, as 3430 Et.c. He also mentioned that the 
midwinter Sun w'ould be visible near the bottom and the 
midsummer Sun n^ the top of the Grand Galleiy. 
Kicklin appears to understand this as meaning that this 
cooditioo was present in 3430 B.C, only INE, 12) but in 
point of fact the elevation of the Sun at tbe Solstices 
remains almost the' same for many centuries being affected 
only by the minute change in the i^bligaity of the ecliptic 
and by a change, if any, of the geographical position of tbe 
poles of the earth’s asis. It was at no period La historic time 
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precisely oi an elevation at the solstices to be seen exactly 
at the extreme top and extreme bottom of the Giand 
Gallery.) 

It seems to me strange, however, that a tunnel was 
purposely pointed at a star, which, however useful before or 
during building, was quite useless after the observatory was 
completed, especially as so far no Egi'Ptian texts have been 
translated indicating any special interest on the part of the 
Egyptians in a Draoonis- 

l accept the theorj’ that it was intended to erect the 
Pyramid in latitude 30" north, though with some hesita¬ 
tion T that it was intended tliat the sides of the base should 
be oriented: and that the Grand Gallery was an astronomical 
observatory from which the southing of all stars near the 
ecliptic could he observed. 

This being granted, what was the purpose of the two 
narrower passages? Now Proctor draws attention to the 
fact that in these narrow dark tunnels a Centanri would be 
visible when southing in 3300 B.C. in full daylight, But it is 
clear that if the Egiiitians w'erc choosing a southern star 
for daylight observation they would choose the brightest 
star in the sky namely Sirius. We also know that in later 
times Sirius had great importajice in the minds of the 
EgiT^ans and that in early times Cheops himself 
questioned^T Djedi (JEA, XI. 2) in regard to bis knowledge 
of the number of the " ipwt" of the " wnt" of Thoth (Thoth 
being Sirius). Further in the hieroglyph for the Sothis 
the pyramid sj'mbol occurs, signifying a measuring star 
(dilTering in shape of course from the pyramidal hicro- 
g]j-phic svinhol used to mdicate an actual jiyraiiiid, in 
order to avoid confusion). It is also to be noted that after 
Cheops' time the Great F}’Tamid was copied (omitting the 
astronomical observatoiy) ui smaller pyramids which were 
used as tombs, while Sirius was regarded as the " home of 
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souts.'^ It was therefore quite appropriate that a sacred 
Sirius building should be used for burials. Additional light 
IS thrown on the problem by the Book of the Dead. Tbta 
bode consists of a number of Chapters, many of which were 
inscribed is the early pyramids. In these there is constant 
reference to Thoth (the god of Sirius) bringing tlie dead 
up for judgment before Osiris, and the Book of the Dead 
was in later times itself ascribed to Thoth. In the 
description of the dual mystery in Chapter clxi. there is 
a tortoise depicted crawling across the face of the Sun. 
Then *' Ra. the Sun god, liveth. TTie Tortoise dicth.'' 
Then Thoth opens the entrance to heaven. Kow* the 
tortoise in all Egyptian astronomical figures in which it 
occurs preced<;s Sirius so we liave here a clear picture of 
a Sirius rite. It is difficult therefore to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the most Important obsen'ations made in the 
Pyramid were of Sirius and that the ascending tunnel 
pointed at Sirius when the Pyramid was buill. 

Now' the entrance passage pointed northwards with 
a similar elevation (about 26^ 18^1 with which the southern 
passage pointed south and Proctor pointed out that the plug 
where the two pa^ges met may have been for the 
purpose of retaining there a reSuctive surface of water so 
that a Southern star shining down the southern passage 
would be reflected up the northern passage (and piof versa 
a DractMiis down the northern and up the southern 
according to his theory). 

Now it would indeed be an extraordinary colucidence 
if a pair of passages each inclined about 26* 18’ and 
specially made, therefore, to reflect a bright star from one 
point of the heavens should also happen to reflect a bright 
star of special interest lo the Egyptians in the other 
direction, and 1 do not think there is any call to assume 
that it was so especially as the observation of a northern 
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sUr woulil 6er>'e do useful purpose. My vLew’f therefore, is 
that both passages were for the purpose of obserring Sirjus. 
The reSective surface made it imuccessar}' far the observer to 
descend to a great depth. All he required to da was to sit 
iiigiit«» the entrance in the north face (and shut the door 
thus shutting out the light behind him, If the observation 
were made in the da>'tttne} when it would he possible to see 
Sirius when its elevation was about 2d' IB' to 28* 18' at 
southing. 

The period when Sirius southed at that devation was 
roughly between 3600 to 5100 B.C, fit would be visible in 
the earlier portion of the period to an eye near the Boor and 
in the later portion to an eye near the ceding of the 
passage.1 It is, therefore, probable that the lower portion 
of the Pyramid np to and including the Grand Gallery 
was erected within that period. When erected the 
astronomical priests probably did not realise that w ith the 
passage of time precession would render the passage useless 
for the observation of Sirius. When this did occur shortly 
after 3100 B.c. or 5000 B.C. they might still continue to use 
the Grand Gallery for night observation as weli as the Bat 
top. Then Cheops Bnally made use of the Grand Gallety 
impossible by building the King's Chamber and putting on 
the pyramidal top, blocking the view to the south. He was 
regarded as impious according to Herodotus who related 
that he caused the temples of the gods to be locked up" 
and Manetho said that be was " arrogant tow-ards the gods." 

One can only guess who the builder of the lower 
portion was. According to Budge the Sixty-fourth Chapter 
of the Book of the Dead entitled the " Chapter ol knowing 
the Chapter of Coming Forth by Day in a Single Chapter " 
wns ascribed In an early rubric to the time of Semti 
(Manetho’s Semempses). it is po^ible that in the time 
of Semempses (5589-5371) the observatory' w'as already 


byilt to note the Coming Forth of Sirius by Day* symbolic 
of the coming forth of the Souls of the Dead, the religious 
or fimerary rites being conducted at the times of its Coming 
Forth. (It would take about 7 miuutes to traasil the 
aperture.) It may have been built by Onenophes 
(5467-5444) the first king in the list of Great Coujunctions 
of Jupiter and Saturn, for Eusebius described him as et 
pyramidas ad Cochonem erexit and Afrtcanus also said 
** Hie circa Cochonem* p^-iamidas enexit/" (SD*) On the 
other hand another rubric ascribes the Chapter to the time 
□f Menkaura (4660-4597). 

Another possible builder is the Buto man, Zer ta* or 
his coregent Zoser Athothes (5345-5307) designated Sirius^ 
in the list of Eratosthenes.* It is a curious coincidence 
that about that time the longitude of Sirius was not 
far from the longitude of the V^emal Equinoctial Point. 
A third po^ihillt^^ is Tosorthros (5014-4985) who according^ 
to Manetito introdnesd building in stone. As there is 
a rrta^in of error in the compulation it is possible tlmt at 
that period Sirius would be visible to an eye near the top of 
the entrance passage. Zeser Neierkhet the buililcr of the 
step pyramid of Sakkarah is not equivalent to Tosorthros 
but to ToserUaiSp since Netefkhet Zoser was a son of 
MesocJiris. It is possibbt howe^'er, that Manetho has 
confused Tosortbros wiUi the earlier Zoser or Zerta this 
Boethnslt ot with ZosertasLs who was tbe second not the 
first to build a pyramid (or truncated pjTamid). 

Of the pyramids of Gi^eb Piajsiri Smyth has recorded 
tile slopes of seven, Great Pyramid 5P52^ 2nd 32^£1', 
3rd 51^ 3th 52^15^ 7th 5riQ\ ath 52“10^ 9th 52^10', 
These are all obviously attempts to estimate the same angle. 

* Acconlutf to B£Ljlg)e (B^. ». 1^3} CA^omniA the Greek imcwiptkni 
the ume ot the greet cemsl^r^ cf Memjphlj e^Ueil bf the Egyptians 
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Now it so happens that the latitude of Sirius measured from 
the South Pole of the Ecliptic was about 52‘’10'» and it 
may he that the Gijceh pyramids were intended to sjnribotise 
the latitude. Six are within 20' of the correct latitude and 
the chance of this happening without intention that it 
should be so is very remote, vis. (cif5^)* While there might 
be difficulty in estimating the latitude of Siriust il is not 
likely that there would be a number of estimates of the value 
of T. ff the angle of the Great Pyramid was such as to 
yield the ideal relationship between height and base and 
Importance was attached to that the other pj'iamids would 
have been given ejcactly the same angle w'ithxmt variation. 
But in point of fact though the slope of the Gri^t Pyramid 
is very near the slope which would give the true value of v 
t3.l4l6> the value attached to a- by the Egyptian 
geometneians was 3.Id (AM,1 so it is unlikely that the 
Great Pyramid ^mboliscd by its height and twice the base 
the ratio of diameter to circumference of circle especially as 
when originally built it seems likely that it did not reach its 
present height. Even when complete it may not have 
reached the theoretic height for it has a blunt top, and it is 
purely conjecture that at one time the slopes ended in 
a point thus giving the measure desired by Pkazi Smyth, 
My view, therefore, is that the slope symbcdised the 
latitude of Thoih, Thrice Greatest Hermes as the Greeks 
later translated it. Other pyramids with different slopes 
w'ould syunbolise stars of differeut latitude, and tlie obelisk 
(almost vertical) represented the latitude of the Sun on 
New Year’s Day, which the Egyptians perhaps did not place 
exactly 90“ from the Poles of the Ecliptic, which may to 
them have signided the track of Jupiter rather than of the 
Sun. 

There is a “design on an ancient engraved gem of 
a serpent euclosed in a pyramid and surrounded by* 5 stars “ 
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(SM. 112}, There 13 a possibility that this refers to Canis 
Major^ of which Sirius is the chief star, Sirius being 
symbolised by the serpent and the five stars reaching 

2nd or 3rd: magnitude in the constellatlou being represented 
by the five stars in the gem. 

!t has been argued that the Great Pyramid was all 
buill according to a pre-coaceived pUn and that the time 
of building must have been later than the step pyramid of 
Salckarah and the p}Tamid of Snofm. The evidence adduced 
for the first point js that the smaller passages could not 
have been inserted after the pyramid wm builtt being too 
small for a man to work in* and that there ajre no cracks 
where new work is added. I agree that the small ^^assages 
could not have been inserted after the pyramid was built, 
but it will be seen that if the first building was to the level 
of what was later the floor of the Kirig's Chamber (with 
some additional supporting masonn^ at the sides of the 
projecting top of the Grand Gallop') all the lower passages 
formed part of the plan of the origmal building and w'^ould 
be constructed during building. Similarly tlie so-called 
ventilators formed part of the pre-conceived plan of Kbufu 
Dr his architect and were bulk in the pyramidal top 

was being built- The argument from cracks in the masonr)’ 
seems rather far-fetched in view of the sise of the blocks 
used. 

The evidence adduced for the second point k that the 
style of architecture follows a definite sequence. Now it 
seems 10 me that sequences can only be established when 
dealing with objects which are found in targe quantities 
at successive periods under review* By no stretch of 
imagmaticn can it be said that pyramids were found in 
large quantities before Kbnfii. All attributed by Petrie to 
an earlier date are the step pyramid at Sakkamh, the 
Meydum Pyramid, and the Dashur Pjiamid. The Sakkarah 
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Fyr^id DOW appear as a sort of blunt pyramid in six 
monstrous steps, the total height being nearly 200 feet “ 
(\VH. 150). The Meydutn Pyramid now appears also as 
a series of steps but irregular in size up to a height of 
124 feet. Sir FUndets Petrie (PE. i, 47) thinks that 
originally there was an outer casing making it tmly 
pyramidal, and that the casing-stones have been removed 
by others for building elsewhere. The pjTamid at Dashur 
ia still in the form of a pyramid 326 feel high. The Great 
PyTamid is 451 feet high and believed to have been originally 
481 feet. 

The theory apparently is that the most perfect example 
of a pyramid most have foUowed less perfect examples and 
that the same constructional methods must have been used 
with improvements. But obviously no certainty attaches 
to this theory or all later pyramids which arc less perfect 
should be placed earlier than the Great Pyramid. 

Further it was evidently Khufu's builders* practice to 
put Khufu*s name on the stones. It is strarge that though 
the stones in the Kin^s Chamber show his name not 
a single trace of his name is found on stones in tlie lower 
chambers and passages. Also some of the stones in tlie 
King’s Chamber arc dated in the I7th year (WH. 170). 
It is didicult to believe that within 17 years his workmen 
could have built all the lower portion of the pyramid, even 
if we suppose that building began immediately on his 
accession. 

It seems safer, therefore, to rely on the astronomical 
evideoce rather than the evidence from stj'le of buildii^. 

The seijueiice then is seen to be this. The first la^e 
stone building the lower portion of what was kter the 
Great Pyramid- As originally built, it was a Sat* topped 
structure like the Babylonian Tfiggurats save that their sides 
were not oriented to the four points of the compass. Its 
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outer surface may have been ’* steps,” or it may have been, 
as is more probable, finished ofT with a slope. For a long 
time it ivas the only structure of the kind in Egypt. Later 
Tosertasis (4945*49261 conceived the idea of building 
a pj-niinid. This wafi a new idea- Though it appears as 
a “step” pyramid it may originally have been cased with 
stones, giving a true sloping surface. No trace has been 
found of any pyramid by his successor. Aches, but the 
nert king Snofru was in process of building the pyramid of 
Meydum in hia I7th year (4868-67}. It may also have 
been truly pyramidal in shape. 

His coregent and successor Khnum Khuf began 
quarrying stone with a view to making a pyramid for 
himselE, but died before accomplishing his purpose. The 
first Chephren (Kerphercs) who had been coregent ^v^th 
him was probably stiU quite young on his death for another 
cor^ent, Dedefre, ruled with him for 8 years. He has 
left no pyramid. Then with the second Snofru a new 
dynasty commenced (with possibly 10 y^eais of another 
king’s reign interveuing). He built the first large pjTamid, 
the pyramid of Dashur. So far as is know'n he did not 
make any lise of the stones quarried by Khnum Khuf. 

Then came Khufuwho conceived the idea of converting 
the old disused Sirius observatory into a pyramid tomb for 
himself, by continuing the slopes up to their present height, 
building in the King’s Cliamber in the process. He also 
made use of the stones quarried by Khnum Khuf, for 
Khnum Kuura name appears as well as his own on the 
stones io the King's Chamber. 

(Then the second Chephren (Khafre) and Menhaura 
also built large pyramids.) 

I. • ■ ^ - 

In this connection one should perhaps also note 
(A. 1892-391} the theory* of G. F. Hardy that the Meydum 
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P^Tomid entrance passage pointed at 126 Pui^n when built 
and that the date of building of it was therefore c. 3S20-3620, 
but this theor>- is open to the same objection as the 
a Dracoois theDO' of the Great Pjiatnid, namely that north 
ob^vatioti was useless, tn any case 126 Piaad ts only 
a sixth magnitude star, and it is only the Great Pyramid^ 
the &fst built (in part), which has the chamctcristics of an 
observatory'. 

Hstfdy also noted that three straight trenches East of 
the Great Pyramid running 13®6', 24^2', and 75®58’ East of 
Kortli and West of South would liave pointed to Canopus 
setting and Aretums and Altait ri^ng at the same period. 
But he himself admits that the odds are only ** about 90 to 1 
against three such stars rising or setting within a degree 
of three aamluths taken at random." It is, therefore, not 
a remote chance that this should have occurred without tt 
being purposed in tlie layout of the trenches. There is the 
fairther factor to take into account, namely, that there is no 
information whatsoever as to who constructed these trenches* 
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Note 15, THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 
{Africanus* " Fourth " and " Fifth.”) 


Africanus finding Iiimself a dynast}* short* split the 
Fifth Dynasty of Manetho into two. 

The first king Sorts appears to be the Seniaophis 3nd 
of Eratosthenes, Thegmt conjunction took place in 4792. 
This accoiding to Eratosthenes was his 27ih year. As the 
previous dynasty ended in 4S28 there may* have been 
another king reigning before lum 10 j’eais (Eusebius places 
Cheops third in bis list). Benraophis 2nd is probably 
Snofru 2nd whose name appears on the Palermo Stone,^ 
The name Khufu appears also on the stone. 

Eratosthenes had Biyris in HU list but out of position 
if Manetho's Bikheris is to be identified with him and is 
correctly pbced. There was a great conjunction in his 
tenth year 4593 so his first year is fixed as 4602-1. This 
falls in the reign of Menkaura according to Manetho's figures 
and the who'le of Rhatoises' raign and part of that of 
Bikheris most have been contemporary with the latter part 
of Menkaura’s leign. In view of the lengths of the reigns 
of his predecessors Menkaura may easily Irave been a ntan 
of 65 by 4627 and considered it desirable to assume 
a ooregent. 

From Scbeikheres to the end of Sisires' reign Africanus 


* But in tl>« Weticar paonw (AC. XXV. 47,4S> itens m» mluad la 
Chaofn u( mwvcib in the maa* Zomt. Kebka ami Snafru. A» Zmsur 
W tM iododtt iA thA Third t>yuitj mud (gigjqd^of Fourdi^ 

Stwlra wu prataibilr *taal«d Ottl homn i ia ii« w« fouader of (bo Fifth, 
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reckons 84 years while the Palermo Stone shows only about 
69 as fcdlo^'S : 



«#i- 
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DtfFerences in individual mifns do not necessarily 
imply Oftor in view of coregencies, but at some point here 
AfHc!an^ has an «ces5 of 15 years^ which I have deducted 
from his Sgure for Userkof. Userkoft however, must have 
continued as ccrcgcnt till 4534, the j^ear of the great 
conjunction recorded as ta ids list year^ 

Menkheres lL*s first year is from the gr^t con* 
junction in his 33rd year (when he^^^^ coregent with 
Tankheres)^ For him and his two successors by taking 
the figures of the Turin papyrus the dynasty ends in 4J80 
after 448 years, the total given in Eusebius' version of 
Manetho. Onnos however may have reigned on to 4360, 
for 20 years ctmtempomrj^ with his successor. 

A lUsit to the maximum duration of the dynasty is set 
by the fact that certain indfviduais arc known to ha^^e iived 
through several reign sl 

A royal bvourite Mertityotes (BR. I, fl89) ^vas 
'■Great tn the favour of Snefru, great tn the faii'our of 
Khufu devoted, to Horas, honoured under Khafre.*' As no 
mention is made of Dedefre this probably refers to the 
Snofru, Khufu, and Khafre of this dynasty, not of the 
preceding one. If she was 20 about 4790 she may have 
died about 4720 at the age of 90. 

A prince Sekhemkece lived from the reign of Khafre to 
the reign of Sahure (BR. L fS4). Khsfre's sole reign ended 
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in 4W0 but he may in his senility have continued as coregeat 
with bis successore. Even flo Sekbemhere must have been 
an old man of about 100 when he died. The Turin papyrus 
reckons that Sohure was coiegent with Userkaf after 
Userkftfs 7th year, tjf. irom 4557* 

Ptahsepses (BR. L $256C) narrates that he was bom 
under Menkure, educated in the reign of Shepseskaf. passed 
his manhood in the reign of Shepseskaf and five later kings, 
thus dying under Sisiresi (A Ptahsepses was priest In 
Nuserre’s sun temple. Without assigning any reason for 
his conjecture, Breasted assumes that be was the same 
Ptahsepses.} The fact that ha does not mention Rhatoises 
and Bikhcris shows that Menkheres must have been coregent 
during the greater part of their reigns. If Menkberes 
succeeded as a child of 6 in 4670, becoining sole king in 
4660 (about lO^'ears of age at the death of Khafte), he may 
have died about 4583 at the age of 88, coregents having 
been ruling with him since 4627. 

Ptahsepses may have been bom about 4590, ** educated ** 
tiU 4575 and died about 4515 at the age of 73- The fact 
that he continued in the favour of Userkaf and his 
successors shows that there was no real change of dynasty 
here. 

Reianer in April, 1927, discovered a new grave east of 
the Great Pyramid with inscriptions from which Scharff 
makes deductions as regards the chronology of the " Fourth “ 
Dynasty. (OLZ. XXXI. 75.} 

The facts revealed are these* A king’s daughta, 
Meresanch, died on the 21st day of the first month of 
” Summer'* in the first juar of an unknown king- A queen, 
Hetepheres, made a sarcophagus for her daughter 
Meresanch. This Hetepheres is described as the daughter 
of Cheops and is also the granddaughter of the queen 
Hetepheres 1 ., the mothar of Cheops and wife of Snofru, 
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According to Reisner the building of the masuba of 
Hetepheres IT. began in the 13tii year of Chephren. The 
father of Mere^anch was Ka-waab, the eldest son of Cheops, 
who married his half*sister Hetepheres IL 

Thus, 

Snofnt m. Hetepheres L 

1 

X m, Cheops nr. a fair-haired woman. 

^ K I 

Ka-waab tn. Hetepherea II. (fair) 

Meresanch 

Meresanch married her uncle C hephren, 11 is supposed 

that Meresanch died in the first year of Shepseskai, but 
even on Meyer’s short chronology this would make her 
103 years old and her mother (who survived her) about 120. 
No very good reason is given for the supposilion. More 
probably Hetepheres II. was bom about 47-10 j her daughter 
Meresanch was bom about 4720. married her unde Chephren 
about 4700 and died in the first year of Menkheres 4666 (or 
4660 beginning of sole reign) when she would be about 54 
and Hetepheres II. about 74. The mastaba of Hetepberes 11. 
apparently was begun about 4713, when she was only about 
27 years of age. 

The owner of a grave recently foond near the Pyramid 
of Giseh lived under six kings (SG, 52), The name of the 
Erst has been transcribed as Dedefre and of the last Sabure. 
But counting back from Sahure it is found that the first 
king of the six must have been Razedf, the Rhatoises of 
Monetho. (Dedefre belongs to the preceding dynasty.) 
The owner of the grave might have been bom cim^a 4610 
and died in 4540, 

■ • , » . 

The Great Pyramid” is generally attributed to Cheops 
and his name ta written in the King’s Chamber. It is 
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possible, however^ that he merely adapted it from aei earlier 
structure^' by Sirius* 

The Sphinx^ near a temple in which gruntte status 
of Khofra were found* i t may have been carved in his 
reign m 4713 B.C. 

There is a curious enquiry by Khulu in regard to the 
‘ ipwt' of the ' wnl' of Tltoth^* which may have a chrono¬ 
logical significance, and the space in the T^tamentary 
Extactmeni of Nettonekh*® is also worthy of atteniiont 

« ■ i * ■- 

Diodorus who visitod Egypt c. 60*56 B.C. stated that 
Menes and 54 successors reigned more than 1400 years. 
From the First to the end of the Fifth D 3 ’nasty there 
were 55 kings and th<^ reigned H15 years according to 
the evidence. 
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Note 16* THE SPHINX AND THE ZODIAC 
OF ESNEH, 


Then: is a zodmc* inscribed in ttie Tomple ol Esneh. 
!t may be a late copy of an earlier zodiac. It is oblong in 
form and as is usual in such cases divides the j&odiac in two, 
each ball coataining 6 signs. One liaif contains the signs 
Pisces, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and the other 
half Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Caprioomus, 
Aquarius, Pisces, In Egypt oblong zodiacs (with the 
exception of the Atbrlbis i^acs of the Roman period) 
were divided at or near the solace points, from which we 
may assume that this zodiac represents a timi not far from 
the period when the end of Leo or begtontug of Virgo was 
rising hdEacaliy on the day of the Summer Solstice. The 
zodiac also has the peculiarity that before the sign \'irgo 
a Sphinx is inserted, a lion with the head of a woman, 
surely a symbol of the transition from Virgo to Leo. 

This suggests that the colossal Sphinx carved out of 
rock near the pyramids of Cheops and Kephren belongs 
to the same period. It is usually attributed to the reign 
of Kephren (WH. i, 177) and therefore if from internal 
evidence the date of this zodiac can be Bxed w'O obtain 
a protmble date for Kephren, 

Now if the summer solstice was near the transitioa 
fron[> the rising of Leo to the rising of Virgo this mnst 
represent a date within 1000 years on either side of 
4400 B.C, when the solstice ftdl on 29th July (Julian) 
30 days before the Rising of Spica. 

* 5m PlAia IIL 
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Tbene Is, however, a further clue; the crown above the 
two-headed serpent. This does ^ not occur in any other 
eodiac in the position shown here namely in Cancer, so it 
dees not represent a star or constelktion, but a con figuration 
of planets, Kow' Atum wore “ the double crow'ti and the 
two feathers of Ammon, or in place of them the two royal 
serpents round his headdress'* (BU. t 51) nnH Osiris was 
called "the regulator of eternity” (BU. L 55). This 
suggests a conhguiation with Jupiter Ammon "Osiris) as 
the principal planet, tn other words the Conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn* at which the Feast of Z&t (for which 
the hieroglyph contains a serpent) was cdebiatcd. Another 
clue is the presence of the crocodile Sebek (sacred to Set, 
Mars) in Scorpio, ft may represent, therefore, the “star 
of Sebek '* namely Mars. On the other hand it is possible 
that It represents a constellation for it is several times found 
in this position. 

Computation shows that about the day of Kising of 
Spicn (c. Jlst August) 4713 S.C. Jupiter and Saturn were 
in conjunction in the constellation Cancer and Mars was in 
the constellation Scorpio. The comMnatioa occurs on an 
average once in 2Q X 12x 12^2880 years. According to 
the chrtBiology Khafre reigned from 4726 to 4660, 
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Note 17. THE ‘IPWT’ OF THE ‘ WNT' OF 
THOTH. 


The Westcar Papj^s translated by Professor 
Ertnan in 1890, It contains a series of stories supposed to 
be told about Cheops. Among these is the stor>’ of the 
'ipwt'of the 'wnt' of Thotb, told by Hottatouf, son of 
Cheops, commented on by Alan H. Gardiner in 1925 
(JEA. XI. 2). 

Djedf, a magician, performed tvondcrful feats before 
the king. Now Cheaps had been looking for someone who 
knew *' the number of the 'ipu't ’ of the ' wnt' of Thoth, in 
order to rnake the like for his own horizon and thought 
that as Djedi «-as so wise he might be of help. 

"Then said King Cheops (to Djedi); What of the 
report, thou knowest the number of the * ipw*t' of the ^ wnt' 
of Thotb. Djedi said: So please thee I know not the 
number thereof, 0 Sox’ereign, my lord, but 1 know the 
place where , . , and His Majesty said : Where is that ? 
and Djedi said; There is a box of flint in a room called 
Revision in Heliopolis: in that boa." 

Then he goes on to say that :t will not be he that will 
bring the box, bat the eldest of the children who are in. the 
womb of Reddjedet. '* Thy son his son then one of these.** 
Reddjcdet the story records was the uTfe of”a priest of 
Heliopolis who would give birth to triplets. The Sun-god 
Ra sent goddesses to bestow* a blessing at the birth, the 
children being named Userkaf, Sahuro and Kakau, who 
were to become kings. 

Now Userkheres is the first king knOAm to have called 
himself son of Ra, and in the list of Eratosthenes he is 
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called Hdiodotus (Gift of the Sun) so that there is little 
doubt that the story refers to him and Sahure, and possibly 
a brother Kakau, coregent, whose name does not appear in 
the lists. 

This being dear the meaning of the ' ipwt ’ of the ' wnt * 
of Thoth may be conjectured. Thoth as noted elsewhere 
is Sirius^* (or the month» called after it, or occasiondly 
Mercury the planet of Sirius), Now it so happens that 
one of the great Jupiter Saturn conjunctions** took place in 
the 31st year of Userkaf (4534) the planets then rising 
almost exactly on the day of rising of Sirius. The Papyrus, 
therefore, perhaps gives a corrupt copy of a story in which 
the question was “Can you tell me when wdl occur the 
cjxiical return of the Great Conjunction near Sirius?" 
especially since the other kings mentioned, Zoser, Mebka 
and Snofru (each the founder of a djttasty) also happen to 
be kings in whose reign a great conjunction occurred. 

It may be that Cheops was hoping that this would 
^ur in his lifetime so that he might record it on his tomb, 
til the same way that Zerta had an ivoty label” depicting 
the date of Rising of Spica in his reign. Djedi, however 
dever a magician he might be, was not able to hasten the 
conjunction for Khufu's benefit. 

If the story is right that Userkaf would be bom in 
Cheops* reign then my chronology- is impossible. But there 
is dear conhrmation oI Africanus' correct insertion of at 
least Khafre, Menkaura, and Shepseskaf between Khufu 
and Userkaf. That Khafre bad a long reign is confirmed 
by the independent evidence of Herodotus who allotted to 
him 56 yeats. It seems difficult from the other evidence 
to squash Menkaura and Shepseskaf (not to mention the 
Rhatoiscs, Bicheiis and Thampfthis of Wanetho) into 
a space whicii would make it possible for Userkaf and 
Sahure to be bom in the reign of Cheops, It seems better 
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U> assame that the Westcar Papyrus is wrong on this point 
and to rely on the astrononii^ ewdeoce and Manetho, 
eqiedally as the Booh of the Dead calts Hortatouf the son 
of Menkautoj not of Cheepa ^AG» XXV. 47*48). 
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Note IS. THE EXTEA SPACE IN THE WILE 
OF NEKONEKH. 


lo die tomb of Nekonekh (a steward of the palaoe 
wHom Userkaf had honoiured by making him priest of 
Hatbor (the goddess of Spies) at Tehneh and mottuary 
priest of Rheanka) is contained his Will in which he 
makes his children jaindy his successors in both offices 
{BE. 1.1 2l3ii.) Having thirteen children he gave eleven 
a month each and divided the remaming month between 
two» et'iffh receiving their proportipnate share of the priest's 
income. 

In the tables for both ofBces a vacant space fallot^'S 
the space for the 2nd month of the 3rd Season. Now 
reference to the chronology shows that Userkaf commenced 
to reign about -4554 and (counting coregencies) reigned till 
4536. The Rising of Spica took place io the 2tid month 
of the 3Td Season (Re Hot Khouti) from about 4S23 to 
4406. Thus Nekonekh, who possibly died later than 
Userkaf, has left a double space for the month tn which 
Spica (the star of Hathor) then rose. 
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Note 10. THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 


The Sixth Dynasty apparently overlapped the Fifth, 
The first year of Pepi I. is fixed astronomically as 4330-29 
owing to the fact that the great conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn took place towards the end of his 35th year, 
Manctho's figures {except for some odd months) and possibly 
those of the Turin Papyrus if all known are correct for the 
interval from the end of Rhath ores' reign to the beginning 
of that of Pep!. The whole reigns including coregendes, 
and the portions of reign exceipted by Manetho and the 
Turin Papyrus were possibly as follows: 


MitnkKerf yk 

TcuUcben:^ 

Onim 


Whole Rtij^ 
34 4447-4413 

43 441^394 
49 44HM300 


Manetho 

!J 4447-443B 
44 44JS-4J94 
31 439V43«0 


Twriit 

S 4447-4439 
23 4431M41D 
30 4410-4330 


SIXTH 

Olboo » 43304330 30 436CM330 Jf 4330-4336 

Vi^hm 0 433*4330 0 * 4336-4330 

Othotts may thus have usurped power la bb 20th year 


of rcign» 

Epgmved on the rocks of Hatmuamat quarry iBR. I. 
f 295ff.) are inscriptions of Pepi's reign imponant for 
chronology. The king is shown in one inscription enthroacd 
in the Jabilec Hah and below are the words 'VFirst 


Occurrence of the Sed Jubilee," Another shows him 
standing before Min (Jupiter), Behind him are the words 
*'First Occurrence of the Sed Jubilee" and the tuscription 
of the expedition reads “Year after the eighteenth occur¬ 
rence (of the tiumberiiig} third month of the third season 
(eleventh month) day 27 of the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Merire (Pepi L) who lives forever.’* 

Now normaUy the numberings took place once in two 
years. Therefore this the year of the eighteenth occurrence 
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Gate m the y«ar, the numbering having already taken plajcel 
must be either the 5Sth or the J6th year aiccording as the 
first numberiog was in the Ist or 2nd year. But Eratosthenes* 
list* shows that the Great Conjunction took place in his iStb 
year. Computation shows that Spica rose in -1295 B.c. 
about 31st Almost, then the 29th of the 1 Lth month, Jupiter 
rose about 29th August the 27th of the 11th month, 
and Saturn about 26tb .August the 24tb of the 11th 
month. This was the Great Festival of the Beginning 
of the Seasons which did not occur again till the rime of 
Scnousrii III., but this is the only occasion when it occurred 
close to the 2Sth of the ll lh month. 

The usual meaning of the Sed Festival is the ceremoFuy 
at coincidence of the Rising of Spica with the 1st of the 
lunar month, but it cannot ntean this here unless the 
numberings were more fre<|uen.t than biennially for by the 
35th year there would have been at least one ptevious Sed 
FestivaL The same peculiarity occurs in the reign of 
Nebtauira of the Eleventh Dynasty, a Festival transcribed 
by scholars as the Sed Festival, which fin that case owing 
to the period of year in which k fell) could not refer to the 
lunar Spica Festival but only to the ordinary conjunction 
of Jupiter and Saturn described on the PaJettno Stone* as 
the 2et Festiv'al. 1 do not know what hieroglyphs were 
used in these two instances. If they were the same as are 
ordinarily used for Sed then the two words ifet and Sed 
must be phonetically more nearly alike than the English 
spelling would suggest. 

The probability that the reference here is to the con¬ 
junction is enhanced by the fact that Pepi is shoii'n before 
Min, namely Jupiter. This w'as not the first occurrence of 
the conjunction in the reign, but it was the first of the new 
great cj'de of 900 odd years, the previous one being the 
last of the old cycle. 
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But if w^^suppo^ chat it is the lunar fe^ival and that 
the t'ear is some other year than the 35th it also supports 
the chronolog}- though not so precisely, for it folbws that 
Spica must have been rising near the date in question at 
the time of the lunar fcstiraL 

There w-as an inscrtpiion 9 days later at Sinai which 
also refers to the '' First Occurrence of the 5ed |uhUec-*' 

Id the year of the **25th numbering** (probably the 
49th year of reign) there ts another n&feriincB to the *' First 
Occurrence of the Sed Jubilee/^ Breasted suggests that 
this ts an **€pfih£ion ortmtis** attached to ttu* name 
of the king^ Since the “ First Occurrence*' of the con¬ 
junction in the 9 century series was of extraordinarj" 
imponance this theory may quite well be correct* 

Weigall suggests with less probability that the ** jiear 
aiter the 18th numbering** was the 20th year and **the 
25th ** in the 26th year according to two dififerent systems of 
reckonings the one 3>^tein starting 6 before the other* 

» If.#* 

The great conjunction in the reign of Fepi [I, is 
recorded as taking place in tho huadrodth yeai^ tess one 
hour. In 4176 b.c- ist Halhor fdi on 7th September and 
the Great Conjunction near Spica took place then, com*' 
putaiion yielding the date 8th September far the Kisin^ of 
Saturn and I2th September for the Rising of Jupiter. 
(On only oi^ year in about 32,650 years would the planets 
rise In conjunction near Spica within 3 days of 1st Hathor^ 
assuming hypotlieticaliy that the Wandering Calendar lasted 
as long.) U is quite possible that the computation of 
date is slightly in error and that the later of the two planets 
did in fact rise on the morning of 1st Hathor. If that 
were so their appearance on the horizon would tahe place 
40 minutes or an hour before sunrise. As the )*cars 

were leckoiied from Ist Hathor to 1st Hathor of the 
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wandering yearp it would thus be at the completion of 
one of Fepi^s years one hour and such a coinddeuce 
was well worth recording In detail in tlie list of Great 
Conjunctions. (The nearness of computation and recorded 
dare in this case and that of Pepi L shows that there can 
have been no gi^t alteration of the Wandering Calendar 
between this date and that of the Twelfth Dynasty,) 
£ratostl)enes gives it as the hundredth year, therefore 
Pepi probably lived to be over the hundrodi or at least into 
his hundredth year^ if his successor's hrst ymr was only 
reckoned to commence on the New Year’s Day following 
Pepi^s death. Pepi must have sueceedad to the throne 
as an infants On iVfethoosouphis^ death when Pepi was 
6 years old he became sole king. Nitocris is not lo be 
confused with the Nitocris on the fragment 4S of the Turin 
Papyrus which probably belongs to the Ninth Dynasty, 

Reverting to the reign of Methausoupbis (4277-70) 
a high official of his, Unii records how he had been 
sent to Hatnub to bring an offering table of hard stone 
(BR, L $523), I hewed for him a ceigo-boat of acacia- 
wood of 60 cubits m its length and 50 cubits in Its 
breadth built in only 17 days in the third month of the 
third season (eleventh month). Although tha:e was no 
water on the «*,[?)«« I landed in ^ety at the 
pyramid (called) * Meruiere^shides-and-Ls-BeautifaL* ^^ 

In Methousouphis’ reign the eleventh month extended 
from about 2Sth July to 26th August (Julian) equivalent to 
25th June to 24th July (Gregorian)* The ivater was at its 
very lowest at the solstice just before the Floods began to 
rise and in the early part of the inundation season was 
still very low* so that the chronology is in harmony with 
this evidence. 

The dates of quarr^nng^ in this dynasty tally very well 
with the probable date^ derived from the Peraian ptuiod. 
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Note 20. SEASONAL DATES. 


It is possible to make use of dates of operations and 
events, which owing to their seasonal nature are lltnited to 
a portion of the year, as a partial check on the chronology 
proposed, ii such dates are in terms of the Egyptian 
Wandering Year. If such dates are found on conveisioa 
to the Gregorian calendar to fall at the correct season the 
chronology proposed for the period concerned b not 
impossible. 

The chief operations and events which have been 
utilised in this connection are Work in the Mines. Kile 
levels. Military expeditions to Syria, the Flax Harvest, 
Rainfall, 


WoEK m THE Mines, 

Quite a large number of dates of quarrying are preserved 
from the time of Snofru I, onwards. In order that these 
may be of use for our purpose it b neceasar}' to know at 
what season of the year quarrying is possible or most 
probable. Weill regards the summer as unsuitable for 
qnarrj'ing and regards 11th January to 2Jrd March as the 
ideal period. Petrie regards the period of low water as the 
most unsuitable period as the stones could net be transported 
down the Nile. As tluae opinions are conflicting ti is 
necessary to examine dates of quarrying at a period when 
the chronology b accurately known and agreed upon. 
Fortunately a number of such dates are available from 
the Persian period. They are as follows: 
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The acttid aumber of dates is not sufitcient to wsTrant 
any certaia conciuston, but the evidence such as it is favours 
the view that July, August, September, October are titely 
periods for quarrying and that Way and June are; uniikely 
periods, for dvc eaamplcs fall between July and October, 
three between November and Mareh, and none in Apnl, 
May, or June. In other words it favours Petrie's view and 
ts diametrically opposed to Weill's view. No doubt it 
would be very unpleasant to work in the heat of summer 
and those w'ho were employed on the w'ork would curse and 
r^aid the Season as unsuitable, but it is clear that suitability 
tm other grounds, sometimes at least, weighed more strongly 
with those who ordered the quarrj'iug. 

We may now proceed to eitamine earlier dates and see 
at what seasons they fall on the chronology and Calendar 
Theory which I have proposed. The dates from the Old 
Kingdom are as follows: 
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t 5 tb 7 u« 4134 12 ib 

^ Am*. 4294 36ihjDlr 

7th Sopi. 4294 4 lJi Aqg. 

Ird Oct. 4281 JOUl Au*. 

Jtay 4277 c.22iid |tin« 

e.24tli Ji^r 4277 c.2atli Jum 
la asth Ad*. ta Z4lli Jtely 

C.29i1i Julr 427$ c.2atb Jniut 

c.29ib An* 427$ c.Z?th July 


It wiU be Sffio that all these dates fall withb the 
ran^ dfidticed as probable atul possible from the Persian 
^od with the exceptipn of tbiee of the dates of Merciun 
ia June which are just(« trifle earlier than oite would 
eJcpecL However an inscription of Uni definitely reoordsW 
that the water was low b the eleventh month when he 

hastened to bring an offering table in time for some special 
festii-aJ. 

On, Weill's Chtonotog}’ Snofru's quart^'ing included 
the period when the Nile was at its very lowest—May and 
wly June, 

We may now ermine dates from the Middle Kingdom. 
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It will be Doted that the majority of these dates fall 
late b the quaiTj-bg season. It may have been the 
practice at that period to record the date when work ceased 
for the year. K<^ of the dales fail betvneen 17th April 
and 30th June exc^t in the 38th year of Senousrit L when 
work was continued as late be 2nd May, the 19th y-oar of 
Amenemhat 111, when it w'ent on to 30th April, snd 
possibly the 6th of Amenemhat III. when it began on 
some date between 18th June and 17th July, (The day of 
the month is not mentroned.) The inscription* of Honire 
confirms that it was very' hot on that occasion. 

That Xebtouire's date is cotrect is coniirmed by 
a Jspiter-Saturn cotijonction, and also that a gazelle gave 
birth." 

On WeUl*! chronology the quarrying in Amenemhat 
llL's 6th year began in May, and the date in Amenemhat 
rV.’s 9th year was 23id May (WC, 69), 

Finally, we may consider dates of quarrying in the 
lime of the New Kingdom, 

, TV . ..V Sgj^UoH Juliim etTgorim 

Djnimy Kxng t RfgMot Year Place Date Daft b,c. Dnir 

Eiglilacnth III. IS S^rtmot tSlh of a. aOih 1503 c. 7th Ww. 
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as 
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2i»l mDolb ^ 

tiss igtbjair 

tp 

i-t' 


Sarbw 

iltbiDoalki 14lhX^r 
iQUih 
Moy 

lid Apir.io 
2nd ftiBj 

ii 


5 

p* 

iDtb miBlIi ISthlfiiri 
m]3tK 
Apr. 

US3 4lti Mar. 
to 2Dd Apr, 


The earliest date is 22nd June and the latest at the 
end of the quarrying season some date between Jtd April 
and 2nd May, Thus of all the thirty'Seven examples from 
the Old Kingdom to the end of the Persian period, none 
fall between 2nd .May and 18lh June, the period when the 
Nile is at its very lowest. 
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Nile Levels. 


The height of the Nile has a seasotial variation, being 
highest in September-October and lowest in May-June. 
The actual dates of highest and lowest Nile are not pne- 
cisdy the same in each year but vary within well-iecognised 
limits. Accordingly if dates arc available in terms of the 
Wandering Calendar these may approximately confirm (or 
refute) the chronnlogy’. 

There is a record attributed to the Fifth (Africaous' 
Fourth and Fifth) Dynasty showing the height of the Nile 
m a tank in Shorn 22 cubits, Pero 25 cubits, Akbe 25 cubits 
(WH- i. 39). If this refers to the height on the first day 
of each season it tallies w’lth a date of about 4S00 B.C. 
when the Isl of Shorn was e<|uivalcnt to 20th June 
(Gregorian), the 1st of Pero to 20th February (Gregorian), 
and the 1st of Akhe to 23rd October (Gregorian). 

Another date checked approrimately by the Nile level 
is the third >'ear of Shabataka for there is an inscription of 
5th Pachon referring to High Nile about that time (WC, 
64). Borchardt showed that at Cairo the date of High 
Nile is usually between ISth September and 7th October 
(Gregorian) though it might be as early aa 25th August or 
as late as 27tli October, This yields a probability that 
the date was between 706 and 630 B.C, (when 5tb Pachons 
fell between 18th September and 7th October Gregorian}, 
and a possibility that it was as early as 786 (when 5th 
Pachon corresponded with 27th October) or as late as 
530 B-C. (when 5th Pachon corresponded with 25th August 
Gregorian). As the date of High Nile would on the average 
be earlier further up stream these dates are merely rough 
approximalioas. 

There is also evidence* on the Palermo Stone which 
may relate to the date of High Nile, and a graffito from 
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about the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty* givitig the date 
of commencement of the rise of the Nile. 

An exceptioniU iiooding of the Nile* tn the Twenty* 
Second Dynasty affords evidence of vaJue in regard to the 
calendar. 


Expeditions to Stsia, 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the period of the 
year when expeditions to Syria were commenced in the 
Eighteenth and tfineteenth Dynasties. This implies that 
the dales were chosen because they wereat the most suitable 
season for commencing operations. Now obviou^y the 
best time to go would be after the harvest was reaped 
(or towards the end of the harvest season when n portiem 
at least wras reaped) and the bams full, and the most fooli^ 
time to go would be when the storehouses were nearly 
empty and the crops were not yet ripe for there would not 
then be a sufficient supply of food for the invading army. 

The following arc the dates of commencement: 

Y^ar KiM£*% Grtgonm 

IS^D.C. Thodmusnip 25 26di Ju^e jeraa BR 11. |4LT 

mDDih 

51 IMctTQib ZSrd June ^ Joftt BE 0, t46^ 

nkfinih 

15C9 AmfifiiiotApIl. L a&tkofVUi IIUi Jillf Jtuu BE 

monih 

1389 fUnustl. $ ^0iUtb 15tb Jtdr Jf5 jdr BRllL|29a 

TTl Q Ttth 

In the campaign of Thothmes III/s 23rd year ha 
went up CO Megfddo and would be disappointed to find 
that the harvest was not yet reaped* since he had been 
accastomed to find it ail gathered rn the Low-lying plains 
by the beginning of June. The harvest at hfegiddo is 
mendened os follows: 11. §437] “Behold tha 

cultJrable land was divided into fields wMch the inspectors 
of the royal house P. H. calenlaled to order to reap 
their harvest. StatemetiC of the harvest which wi^ brought 
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to His Majesty from the felds of Mcgiddo; 208,200 + x 
fourfold heket of grain besMos that which was cut as forage 
hy the army of Hjs Majesty/' 

In Dictionary 11B98) in the article on 

Agricnlture U is stated: ^'Thecommencetnent of Harvest 
naturally varied not only mth the season but according to 
elevation, exposure, etc. On the average it began with 
barley in the neighbourhood of Jericho about the middle 
of April, in the coast plains ten day^ later and in the high- 
lying districts as much m a month Eater, Wheat was 
a fortnight kter in ripening and the bajley and wheat 
harvest lasted about 7 How Mf^ddo high 

up on the plain of Esdiaelon (about 200 feet above sea 
levelj and was to the south-west of the plain near w^here 
it really ceases to be a plain but slopes up to the hill which 
is part of the range ending in Mt. CarmeL The fields were 
thus on a slope facing north-east and would get little son. 
The mean date of commencement of barley harvest would 
tberefoire be later than 15th May, and of wheat harvest 
later than 1st June, and the end of the harvest season 
would normally be later than 3rd J uly. 

This tallies with the chronology for the Battle of 
Megiddo was fcFught on the 2l5t of the 9tii month (29lb 
June, Gregt>nau) just when the majority of the fields would 
be ready for enttingj especially since with the approach 
of the enemy han^esting operations had probably been 
suspended. On Weill's Chronology the date of the Battle 
of M^iddo is 2nd May (Gregormn) (WC- 77), probably 
before even tbe earliest crops in that district weio rcady« 
According to the Sirius theory and later date for 
Eighteenth Dynasty the campaign of Thothmes 11 I/s 
31st year commenced on 12th April (Gregorian)^ 1470, 
Amenhotep II/s campaign on 29tb April (Gregorian), 1446, 
and Ramses II/s campaign on 4th May {Gr^orian}, 1287. 
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The Flax Harv'EST. 


AQOther interesting Seasonal date is the leierctice on 
the Tomb of Thutnakhl to the flax harvest. The date 
given for the harvest is 23rd of the 4th month of the 1st 
Lson. According to Weil) iWC- 81J the season of the 
flax harvest in the province of Minieh is early April 
(Gmgorian). According to Petrie lAE- 1929. 40) the fiax 
harvest is placed in the Coptic Calendar on I9th March 
(Gregorian). Wilkinson states that flax was sown m 
mid-November and plucked 110 days later. 

All that b known with certainty in regard to the 
period of Thutnakhl is that he was a nomarch of ihe^ time 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. His father was called Nehera 
and his mother Saturbetep, while hb w ife was Hathorhetep 
bom of Tehutihetep (GB. II. 3). His tomb was one of 
10 tombs discovered at El Berseh. of which only I, that 
of the nomarch Amenemhat, conloins any royal names, 
Amencmhatb tomb has the names of the kings from 
Amenemhat 11. to Senousrii ID., and there ts a record 
appaienily of his officiating at a Sed Festival in the 3l5t 
y^rof SenousritL(GmffitoX.GB. 11-53). He w-asthesoa 
of a Nehera and Satuzhetep and it has been supposed there^ 
fore that Thotnakht was his brother. This may very' be 
so but the name Thutnakhl was very^ common in the family 
as Griffith's hypothetical genealogical tree shows. The 
names Nehera and Satnahetep were also common. Thus 
Griffith places both a Nehere and Satuzlietep in the reign 
of Senousrii HI. and the names Hathorhetep and Tehuti¬ 
hetep occur in the generation immediately prec^ng that. 
Breasted appnrcittly takes tlie view tliat TahutineUit* stm 
of Nehera and Satnzhetep. belongs rather to about this 

period. 

If we suppose that Tahutinekht was a brother of 
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Apopbis oi the Fifteenth Dynast)-, possibly Aseth. The 
date on my Chronology" corirespands to I6th47th 
Febniaf)' (Julian! 2034 nx:., equivalent to 30th*31st Januar>' 
(Gregorian), This is within the period of the year— 
November to April (RE. 6d!—ivhen min is possible, 
appearing within that period at Cairo on about IS days 
and nights, chiefly in January and Febroaiy (HE. 73! and 
more rarely further inland. A thunderstorm Is recorded by 
Rhind on 16th Febniaij', 1856, at Kdieh (RE. 140rand 
try WilkinsoQ on llch January, 1853, at Cairo (RE, 146). 

On Meyer’s Chronology the date falls in tlie Seventeenth 
Century, but on his Sotbiac theory the first few days of the 
Wandering Calendar then fell in September, when rain is 
unknown. 

* 

Other dates of Seasonal interest are the approximate 
dates of the solstices in the reign of Ameoophis III., as 
shown by the hamak Clock,** and the date of blooming of 
Acacias^ in the reign of Paynoeem I. 
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note zl the seventh and eighth 
DYNASTIES. 

M««hQ rta. (he ScvmU. D>™stj. o.,, 

70 » 7J d,y5. Al top rf ^ 

apyro there is a summary of a dynasty lasting "75 years '• 
A™«.^ ,™-6„ P, MaDPtbodsogivto 75 y«B uid 
this u P<«b^jr ccrrecl. It ku ,ie effect, however, of giviog 
the Tenth Djnujty >n etoese of more then 75 j-een „f 
domination and this may have led Africaniis and Eusebius 
to suppose that the period here was only days, thus making 

the inter^ froni the Seventh to Twelfth Dynasties tdlv 
with their totals. ««««• tain 

Fragment 48 of the Papyrus is all that has been 
^iphered which appears to pertain to the Eighth Dynasty. 
Neither the Abydt^ nor Sakkam Lists give the 
the kings and we^wiU require to await further discoveries 

or piecing together of other Turin fragments to filj in the 
gap* 

Uitokl™ ''/'T" °‘*‘™ Eto,o«h»rf (pericpc , 1 ,. 
^ njonuments) probably belongs to this 
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PIOTB 22, THE NINTH DYNASTli*, 

Fot the Niath Dynasty v»re have to rely on scattered 
information and the placing of fragments is a Sittle doabtful. 
Tlte nilere mentioned' by Eratosthenes, however, and dated 
by the conjunctions of jtipitor and Saturn probably began 
their reigns about the dates stated in my chronology* 
(Therti is ft discrepancy of one year between the first year of 
Neitaqcrt deduced from the conjimcttona and the first year 
of the dynasty deduced from Manetho's figures.) 

As regards Meryabra, Uahkara, and itetykara. most 
Egyptol<^Bt 3 are agreed that one king came between 
Mery'abia and Merykara and that most probably Dahkani 
was the king in question. He (^VH. i* 264) stated that be 
had waged a disastrous war against the South “a generation 
earliw," so that he must have had a long reign. It was 
apparently tow-ards the middle of bis reign that the Etevendt 
Djmasty came into being in the South (^me date between 
3558 and 3549) started by the Horaa Uahankh-lnief who 
avenged the itisulta which h& people had suffered at the 
hands of Uahkara in the time of his father. Prince Antef, 
who described himself (BE. i* 225) as "The hereditary 
noble, ruler of the Thebaid, satisfj'ing the desire of the 
king, keeper of the gate of the frontier, plUar of the ^nth, 
the administrator, making his two lands to Uvej chief of 
the prophets." 

There may have been another Uahkara about 3850 for 
Diodorus calls the first king of the Sixth Dynasty Busiris 
lUserkere?) and that 16 generations later a 

descendant of his. Achoreus. was on the throne. This 
date implies an average generation of slightly over 30 
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Note 23. THE TENTH DYNASTY- 


The twa kingE Sbema and Neferkere Tereni 

are datiid bj' meajis ol the conjuficticins^ oi J^pHer and 
Saturn, axid the lengths of rdgn of the last 4 kings are 
given on the Turin PapyriiS. It, however,, gives the length 
of the dj'nast\’ aa 181 v'ears cop^pared '^ith Manetho's 185- 
The kings' names are given in the Abydos List ejicept 
Sneferenkhre Pepi which name is known from a Scarab, 
He is probably the Pepi* of the Kamak List* 

The Eleventh Dynasty w’as ruling in the South w^hile 
the Tenth was in the North, but after about 3432 Nebhepura 
of the Eleventh Dynasty apparently became supname, so 
that the HerakleopnlitaoB w'ere only doRiinant for ahout 
100 y^rs and thereafter vassals first of the Eleventh and 
then of the Tw'elfth Dyiiasty. Abydos must have been 
part of their kingdom as their names are given hilly in the 
Abydos tist* 

A king called Neferkehor Neterben (WH. L 260) made 
a decree on the 20th day of the 6 th month in his first yrar. 
This may be the king w^ho succeeded Dedkere Shema, fnr 
that dale in 3491 M near the Rising of Spica, possibly 
a favourite occasion for making official p'cnouncenienta- In 
another decree he fixed the limits of the South as between 
^ebo (Elephantine) and the 7th Province of Upper Egy^t 
(jxist South of Thiiiis). The Tenth Djimsty must thaiefore 
have been dominant at one period of his reign though 
Kebheptre at another period apparently claimed superiority* 

The founder of the Tenth Dyna5t\% Menkesei may be 
the Moeris of Diodorus* who states that he was 12 genera’^ 
tjons alter Achoreus who on Diodonis' reckoning began to 
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rtign about 3850. From 3850 to 3533 is 317 years which 
would require an average gen«ation of about 26 ye^ at 
this point to tally with Diodorus, From Moeris to 
Se&QStds I. he reckoned 7 generutioi^- From 3533 to 3373 
is 160 years which would require art average generation over 
this period of about 23 






Note 24. THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 

The end of the Eleventh Dynasty is Rsed as 3389 
owing to the fact that the Lengths of reigns of kings of the 
Twelfth Dynasty prior to Senousrit Ill. (who is fixed 
astrononiically) are known and that Amenenmes probahly 
had a sole r«gn of 16 years, his first four years being 
contemporary with the last four years of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. 

The Turin Papyrus states the total length of the 
dynasty as l60+x years and accordingly it must have 
commenced on some date between 3558 and 3549. This 
is quite in keeping with the fact that in the 35rd year of 
Sesostris 1. (Br. i. 5 529) Intefyoker stat« that his great* 
grandfather was a scribe in the reign of Uahankh-Inief* 
The 33rd year of Senousrit I. was 3341-40 and if Intefyoker 
was 70 then and his great-grandfather 30 in 3510 B.C, this 
implies an average generation of 43 years, distinctly longer 
than the normal average no doubt but quite of reasonable 
length. Breasted has showm that the reigns of individual 
kings were as shown with seven periods of uncertainty 
denoted by x* 

The date of Nebtouire is however determinable from 
the fact that ent on the rock walls of the Wadi Hammamat 
(BR. I S 434ffJ is a relief showing the king offering wine 
before Min (Jupiter). Behind him are the words " First 
Occurrence of the Sed JubUee.” and above the "Year 
2. Second month of the first season day 3." Now m the 
Sothiac cycle 3rd Kaherka corresponded with 4th April in 
3422 B.C. and years in the same tetracteris. This is not 
therefore the Sed Festival at the raincidence of New Moon 
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with the Rising of Spica which then took place about 6th 
Septemher but probably the Heb Sed (or Zet) Festival 
occurring at the Rising of Jopiier (Min) in con junction with 
Saturn. Calculation confirms this hypothesis for it yields 
5th April, 3422, as an opprosiraate date of Rising of Jupiter, 
with Salum close to conjunctioiu As there is a margin of 
error of more than one day in the corapntadon, Jupiter may 
well have risen exactly on 3rd Kaberka- At the time of 
the festival Amenemhat relates how a gaselle came straight 
to the verj' Mock which the quammien were catting and 
dropped Her young upon it, thus confirming 4th April 
(=7th Nfarch Gregorian) as falling at the correct season of 
the year. On Wciirs chronology the event occurred in the 
beginning of February (Giegoriun) I On an average Jupiter 
would rise on 3sd Kaherka in cmijunction w ith Saturn once 
in 20x565=73(K) years so there is a high probability that 
April 3422 felt in the 2nd year of Nebtouire, and that bis 
first year was reckoned from 1st Hatbor (=4th March) 
3423 B.C> Therefore the combined total of the unknow^a 
years in Nebioutre’s and Senkhkere's reigns is 24 years. 

We further know that Senkhkere celebrated a Sed 
Festival for there are " pieces of a cenoiapfa sarcophagus 
with the king's name and of a sedheb seated figure in close 
robe." (PE. i- 146.) 

Between the conjunction of 3422 b.c, and the com- 
mencement of Amenemnci' reign there was only one 
conjunction that of 3403-2 which must tiierefore have 
fallen in Senkhkere^s reign. 

In the period from about 3554 to 3423 known periods 
amount to 110 years Leaving 21 years to be distributed 
between the 5 tt nkn owTi periods. The distribution is 
necessarily entirely hypotheiicai but 1 have allotted to 
Kebheptre 16 of these years os he could not have 
accomplished in a much shorter reign as much as be 
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appears to hav*e (The ordei^ of th# kings b also 

doubtful; cf^ Meyer in A.G* XXIV* Pt* £. 236.) 

This djtiasty came mtct bcisg because d ofTeace given 
by officials of Uahkaia of the Ninth DynasU' and Uahankh 
at some stage asserted his right to rule all Egypt. But 
^ there was evidently a see-ssAV struggle and it is doubtfal if 

/ the Herakleopolitans paid trifaute at any time to the Soutli 

before the time of Nebbepura. for only the last 43 y-ears are 
recognised by Manetiio as a period of dominance. Thinis 
appears, however, to have been dehnitely tributary tUl the 
reign of SenlshibtDui for on a stele (BE. i. 249) of an oEFidal 
of his called Antel is mentioned '* the Hth year after the 
year of the revdi of Thinis." This revolt may therefore 
have taken place about 54S7 s.c. and this may be the same 
occasion on which Neferkebor of Heracleopotis (who possibly 
sent troops to aid the Thinites) fixed the limrta of the South. 

Nebheptre described himseE (BE. i. 250) as “ binding 
the chiefs of the Two Lands capturing the South and North 
land, the highlands and the tw o regions, the Nine Bows and 
the two Lands." How far this is fact and how Ear idk 
boasting it is impossible to say. Whatever the extent of 
his conquest it was not a permancnl coru]uest of the North 
for his successer Nebhepuna took the title of “uoiier of the 
two lands " and Manetho’s reckoning of 43 years dominance 
yields the date 3432 B.C. which fdfs in Subhepares reign. 
He " revered to a late date in Egj'ptian history as one 
of the great kingdom builders." (BE. i. 257.) 

The Kamak Lbt, after mentioning early Anlcfa. names 
Teta (Dedkbere), Pepi and Merenre (Merenhor} of the 
Tenth Dynasty who must therefore have been dominant 
before Nebheptre's conquest. 

The .\b>'do9 List mentions only Ncbchnire (presumably 
Nebhepura) and Sankhkere of this dynasty. Nebtouire’s 
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refgn was probably therefore not veiy importaftt and during 
the whole of it he may have been coregent with one or other 
of these two kings. Nebtouire’s prime minister, Amenemhat 
(possibly the ^ther of the founder of the Twelfth Dynasty) 
seems to have been the strong man of the time. 

A wise man living in the reign of King Snofru (possibly 
Sneferka I. of the Tenth Dynasty reigning in the North 
3432-34-14) prophesied, perhaps knowing the greatness of 
Amenembat and seeing to hia young son a chip of the old 
block, '* There will be a king w'ho wilt come from the South 
whose name shall be Amemy, the son of a woman of Nubia, 
or a child of Upper Egypt . , , he shall onite the Two 
Fow'erfuJ Ones. The people of his time shall rejoice. . 
[WH. i. 3T6.) The w'riter goes on to bewail the land’s 
present misfortones, '^Tbe land is diminished but its rulers 
are multiplied.” Though Nebhepura cbimed to be uniter 
of the two lands he and his successors were evidently not 
very' suooessfol in enforcing authority. 

After Amenemnes' reign Manetho states the total from 
Menes as 96 kings reigning 2300 years (70 days). There 
were 210 kings, of whom 10 of the Tenth and 4 of the 
Eleventh have to be discounted since they were not 
domir^nt but subsidiary to the ruling king, leaving a total 
of 196 longs who ruled from 5776 to 3373, 2403 y'ears. 


Note 25. THE TWELFTH DYNASTY, 

The <rf the first part of the reign of Senousrit III. 
is fixed by the fact that the Kahotin Papj-ms* (WC, 13) 
shows that the Rising of the Sothis (Spica), look place io 
his 7th year on the Ifitfa of the 4th month of Pent, the 
8th month of the year (which was Kheat Khat according to 
the seasonal grouping then in use). The calculation* of the 
movement of the Sothiac calendar relatively to Spica yields 
an approximate date 3274 b,c. 

The date assigned to him receives remarkable con* 
firmation from Eratosthenes’ list* of great conjunctions of 
Jupiter and Saturn in which one of them is listed as 
occuiring in the 18th year of Semphmtcaces, qtti et 
Hercu/es Apccrates Senousrit 111,1. Now from the 
above data it is seen that his 18th year commenced about 
January 3283 B.C. In that year Spica rose heliacally 
about 7th-5th September (Julian) and calculation shows 
that the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn was then almost 
exact, doser indeed than it was two great cycles later at 
the Rising of Spica in Akhenaten's reign, for Jupiter rose 
heliacally about 8th September and Saturn about 9th 
September in 3263 B.C, This date in his I8lh year was 
thus the *' greatest *' conjunction In the 900 yrar cycle, and 
even mote important than such greatest'' conjunctions 
usually were. In 3263 the 9th September corresponded 
to the 21st of the 8th month (Khent Khat) of the 
Wandering Caiendm- and this ts strikingly in accord w ith 
the statement of Thothmes III. {BR, II- § 171) that on 
the 21st of the 8th month Senousrit tll. instituted the 
Festh'al of the Beginning of the Seasons " (? cycles). 
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(The chajtce of the rising in conjiuiiciJon with Jupiter and 
Satitrn occurring in the I8th year of Senousrit HI., as 
already fixed from independent evidence^ on the 21st of 
the 8lh month is atxiut 1 in 363 x MO = 1 in 328,500. 
The probability that this is not chance oomcidence, but is, 
in fact, the Festival referred to is therefore ■99999+. 
As, however, an alteration of the calendar" by five 
days in accordance with Weigall’s explanation of the 
Rhind MaihcmaticaJ Papj-rns in the Hj'Jtsos period « 
involved, opponents of my theories may be justified in 
multiplying the chance by 5 thus stating it at t in 
65,700 which yields a probability of '9999S+, still 
sufficiently high I think to be regarded as approaching 
certaintyj 

If Senousrit lU.'s first year is fixed the placing of the 
earlier kings of the Twelfth Dynasty can be detennined 
from monumental records (P£. i, 151), Thus in a state¬ 
ment of accounts the 19lh year of Senousrii II. is 
immediately followed by the first of Senousrit 111, Thera- 
fort Senousrit II.'s first year would he 3299-8. The 3rd 
year of Senousrit II. was the 35th of Amenemhat 11. 
Therefore Amenemhat II. began to reign in 3331-30. The 
2nd year of Amenemhat 11. is known to have been the 
+4th of Senousrit I,, whose first year was therefore 3373*2. 
There is a double date of the 30th j-ear of Amenemhat 1. 
eqaivalent to the lOtb of Senousrit L, and Amenemhat I. 
therefore began to reign in 3393. As Manetho gives him 
only 16 years it is possible that during his first 4 years he 
was coregent with his predecessor. 

Africaous and Eusebius have got Manetho's figures for 
the dynasty rather mixed up, assigning the 38 and 48 years 
of Senousrit 111. and Amenemhat III. to Amenemhat fl. 
and Senousrit IV, Eusebiiis' figures, however, bring out 
a total of 182 years, which as it happens is almost exactly 
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the interval from the end of the reign of Amenemnes I. to 
the end of the d>Tiasty. 

The Turin Papy-nis states the total as 213 years ! month 
17 days, which is apparently correct from the beginning of 
Amenemnes' reign- 

Weigail is quite possibly right in statii^ that the odd 
months mentioned in the Turin Papyrus at the end of each 
king's reign are the months into (or more probably the datea 
in) the next calendar y^ir, the regnal years being reckoned 
from the 1st daj- of the 1st month. If the dynasty ended 
on the 24th of the lllh month (or 24th of the lOth montlt) 
and lasted 213 years 1 month 17 days it follows that 
Amenemnes' accession must have been on the 7th of the 
10th month (or 7th of the 9Lh month). In 3393 B.C. the 
7th of the 10th month was equivalent to 26th November 
(Julian) equivaient to 30th October (Gregorian) (and 7tb of 
9th month equivalent to 30th September, Gregorian) when 
the Nile ivaa not far from its liighest level for the year, 
thus explaining Tm a manner different from that proposed 
by Weigall) Amenemnes’ phrase '* the Nile greeted me ** in 
his address to his son. 

There are 10 dates of quarrying* in the Twelfth 
Dj-nasty. Only two of these, that in the 19th year of 
Amenemhat III. and 38th of Senousrit 1., fall within the 
m(Bt unsuitable quarrying period. 

It was not apparently the habit to send csqicditioDs to 
*the mines or quarries in the hot season so much in the 
Twdfth Dynasty as at other periods and so an official 
Treasurer Horuro, sent in the 6th year of a king (prosumed 
to be Amenemhat III.) in the 7th month, which then com* 
merHsed on iSth June, describes the time of year as most 
unsuitable for quarrying " for the desert is hot in summer 
and the rods brand the skin.” The work u-as finished in 
the 9th month (l8tK August-16th September) and he 
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commanded offerings to be made to the Udy of Heaven. 
Radior {the goddess of Spica, which then rose about 8th 
September}, 

On the tomb of a prince Thutnakht of El Bersch, who 
wsis a notnajch in Ihc time of the Twelfth Dynast). there 
is a reference to the reaping of the flax liarvcsi* on the 
23rd of the 4tb month of the 1st s^son. This yields an 
approximate check on the dironology- 

Iti a graffito there h a reference to a nomarch 
Amenemhat who celebrated a Heb Sed in the 31st year of 
Senousrit L (GB, H* 53). The Heb Sed held at 
ordinary' conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn. Calculation 
shows that in Senousrit’s 3l5t year 3343'3342 Jupiter cose 
on 9 th December (Julian) end Satmri on Uth December 
(Julian) thus talljung wiilj the other evidence- It so 
happens, however, that it was also a year of the lunar Sed 
Festival, for the astronomical New hloon was on 6th 
September 3343 B-C, and the moon would become visible 
one or two da)'s later close to the date of Rising of Spica, 
As the date in the calendar year is not given and the tem^ 
2ct and Sed W'ere indistinguishable at that period it is 
impossible to say which of the two was intended. 

Of considerable chronological interest is the beautiful 
work of the goldsmith discovered in the tombs of ^e 
princesses at Dahshur and Lahun, regarded as belonging 
to the time of Amenemhat II. (c. 3331-3290) or shortly 
after. Dr. Baikie remarks (BE. i. 379) : " No one can fail 
to be struck with the extraordinary similarity in 3t>-le, 
allowing for the more dilapidated condition of the 
Mesopotamian jewellery, between the Twelfth Dj-nasty 
diadems of the Eg)’ptian princesses and the jewellery of 
Queen Shub-ad of Ur. Mr. WooUe/s description of the 
two bead-dresses of the Mesopotamian queen reads almost 
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like that of the floral diadein of the princess Khnumit; 
while the Simienati head-dress was of a size which meant 
that it could only have been worn over a wig piecisely as in 
the case of the Lahnn ccov.'n.” 

The grave of Queen Shub-ad belongs to a period earlier 
than the temple of al Ubaid. and the date of the temple is 
fixed (WS. 4i) by " the discovery in the ruins of a limestone 
tablet inscribed in w'dl-developed euneifomi with the 
dedication of the building by ' A-anni-padda king of Ur 
son of Mes-annl-padda king of Ur,' and of a gold liead 
itl!;o inscribed w'ith the king’s name and title.” Mes-anni* 
padda reigned according to my chroiwlogy (MB- 981 in 
3006-3003 B.C. and the grave of Queen Shub-ad is therefore 
to be attributed to some unknawm date betw'een 3189 8.C. 
Ithe Floodl and 3006. The earlier part of that period is 
thus not far from the time of Amenemhat 11<, and for all 
we know Twelfth Dynasty styles may have [^rsisted 
into the Thirteenth Dynasty, tn Wcigairs chronology 
Amenemhat H- commenced to reign to 2045 8.C., lOOO 
years from the time of Queen Shub-ad’s grave. Other 
" short " Egjptian chronologies show a simitar discrepancy. 

A further important piece of evidence bearing on the 
chronology is the existence of two alabaster vases (now in 
the Louvre) inscribed with the names of Manishtusu and 
Naram Sin, which are similar in shape to Egyptian vases 
of the Tenth to Twelfth Dynasties (WH. ii, 27) (and 
possibly of the Thirteenth if examples of that Dynasty were 
known). There are numerous examples from Eg)'pt hut 
only the two examples from Babylonia, One must, there¬ 
fore, assume in the absence of evidence to the contrary that 
the art of making these vases was indigenous in Egypt 
and that the specimens in Babylonia were dtber copied 
from Egyptian models or were imported from Egypt. It 
follows, therefore, that the art must have been in existence 
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below the time of Moniahtusu (2830-28141 and Naiam Sia 
12814-2777), On my chronoiogy the Tettth to TweUth 
Dynasties covef the period from 3533 to 3180* On Weigall s 
chronology thej' cover the period 2271 to 1898, and he 
e;<plnins this by saying that ” the shapes of these vases may 
have been prevalent in Bahyltxnia centaries before they 
were introduced into Egypt," It i® strange in that case 
that only the two specimens have been ^nd, thus pointing 
to a prohaiility in the other direction, Weigall apparently 
feels this argument weak for he mentions another first. **it 
may be said that the appearance of these kings* names on 
the vases does not necessarily indicate that they were 
inscribed at that titne: they may have b«n ^erings to 
the spirits of thoac memarchs made hundreds oi years after 
their deaths." Ko doubt this is not impossible. It can 
hardly be considered prolable. 
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Note 26. THE KAHOUN PAPYRI AND 
EGYPTIAN LUNAR MONTHS. 

Brugsch ])8s tabulated carefully the Testivals of 
day of the Egyptian lunar months. There was « festiv'al 
of the moon on the 1st day of the month and on the ISth 
day, ThisSshOtt^ that tjje month started with the full 
moon^ for the iuten.'al from the full moon to the visible new 
moon b about 17 daj-s, whensas from the visible new moon 
to full moon is only about 12 daj-s. Tliai this is » is 
borne out by insariptions such as the follow ing <BT. 34L 
“ the gods who glorify the eye of the moon when he renews 
his course on the ISth of the lunar montli/^ referring, 
I assume, to the astronomical new moon on the I5th when 
the Moon invisible is supposed to get fresh life from the 
Sun.' Bmgsebr htfw'ever, and Matiler fotlowing him trans¬ 
late the Feast of the first of the montli as the Feast of the 
New Moon. It is only new in the sense that a new month 
began. Yet Mahler insists that it is the new moon 
<AG, XXrV. 4-6) and to support his contention translates 
the Feast of the Fifteenth Day as the Feast of the Full 
Moon. Brugseh’s translation, how'cver, for that dav is 
» Feast of tho Fifteenth Day,"or " Feast of [begod Arnilui" 
fBT, 50), It is strange that Mahler should take thU view 
since he himself realises that the Egyptians used the word 
“ tep" to mean the banning of the month, and that they 
applied it to the full moon not the new moon (AG, XXIV. 
9-10). 

One of the masons given by Brugsch for considering 
the first of the month as referring to what we now call the 
New Moon is the shape of the hieroglyph used for the 
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Festival of the first of the month which is that of a crescent 
tin a dicle) (BM. 5B> but even in modem times the crescent 
is used astronomically to signify the tnotm witfiout reference 
to its phase, and in any case if the hieroglyph is to be 
assumed to denote the phase it could not be held to 
represent the astronomical new moon, for the moon is then 
invisible. It need, therefore, signify no more than the first 
of the lunar month. 

Bmgsch makes much of the fact that the first of the 
lunar month was the day on which the god Khoitsu was 
concen'cd and the second that on w’hjch he was born, but in 
reality this is evidence against his theory' for Khnnsu was 
the god of Aries, the opposite ^jortioa of the jeodiao from 
Halhor; and in the mcuith of the New Year Festivals, 
Hathor, the full moon was in Aries, the sign of Khnnsu. 

Originally, therefore, it w'ould seem that the lunar 
months began at fuU moon, though in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (when there was much contact with the Baby¬ 
lonians) and later the lunar month like that of the Babylonians 
mav have b^;un at the New Moon. The old Festival names 
were retained but had lost their original significance, 

p «. b a * 

The lunar months are of ^lecla] interest in conaection 
with the Kahoun papyri. In IS99 Borchardt discovered in 
fragments of papyms at Kahoun a copy of a letter that the 
prince and director of the temple Neb-kau-ta addressed 
to a priest Pepyhetep in the 7th year of Senousrit III. 
**Yon ought to know that the Rising of Sothis takes place 
on the 16th of the 8th month. Anuonnee it U> the priests 
of the town Sekhem'Usertesen and of Anubis on the 
mountain and of Suchos . . . and have this letter 

filed in the temple record,” (AG. XXIV. tl6.) 

Near it was another fragment which records on 17th 
of the 8th month presents given on the occasion of the 
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Rising ot thelSothis. It ig also dat«d in the 7th year 
of Senonsrit 111. and forms part ol a series of records of 
temple revenues (compiled each lunar month since they 
arc at intervals of 29 or 30 days). Most probably they 
were compiled on the first of the lunar month, Kow by 
means of the Soditc cycle from the date of Rising of the 
Sotbis on the i6th (the record of offerings being for the 
following day) the approximate date of Senouscit is 
ascertained. It received acheck* from the Festival of the 
Beginning of the Seasons in his 18th year (3263 B.C.) 
enabling us to fix the Rising of the Sothfe in the 7th 
year as in 3274 Bx. Calculation shows that the Sothis 
rose about 7tb or Sth September and calculation of the 
full moon shows that it occurred on 8th September, thus 
tallying closely. 

Another fragment of papyrus found near by contained 
the following record (A£. XXXVII. 93); 

Reckoning of . , , and , . . for one year. 

Amount of six months* xncotne for the temple scribe 
Floremsel year 31," 

Then the details follow for alternate months; 

. , from the 26th day of the lOth month to the 

25th day of the I Ub month. 

'* . , from the 25th of the I2th month to the 20th 
of the 1st month, year 31. 

" . . from the 20th day of the 2nd month to the 

19th day of the 3rd month, 

" . , from the 19th d^' of the4ih month to the 

18th day of the Sth month, 

" . . from the ISth day of the 6th month to the 

17tb day of the 7th month. 

, . from the 17th day of the Sth month to the 
16tb day of the 9th month." 

It will be noted that the whole year is regarded as 
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year 31, but that the cnuisition Irom the 12th month to 
the Ist month is also regarded as a transition from the 
30th to 3l5t year. We thus see two methods of Fcckoning, 
the former probably reckoning from the full moon (1st of 
lunar month) nearest the date of accession, and the latter 
from the firet New Year’s Day following ajccessioti* 

Prom the fact that this fragment was near the ftag* 
ments dated tn the rcjgn of Senousnt flL it was supposed 
also to be dated in his leign and t formerly acce[ited that 
hypothesis. That hypothesis is stiil astronomically possible 
if we accept the dates as New Moon dates, for the 
astronomical New Moon of November 325J B-C. fell on 
7th November fJulian) and would be visible on the 9th of 
the month corirasponding to the 23th of the lOlh month 
in Senoiisrit’s 30th year, thus tallying approximately. If, 
however, as is more probable, the}'' represent the first day tn 
the end of each lunar month then they cannot refer to 
Senousrtt III-, for a full moon could not occur close to the 
I7th of the 8th month both in his 7th and 31st year. 
Further his actual accession was on the Hth of the 8th 
month (AG. XXIV., pp. 2, 7!) so that the first lunar month 
after his accession would not begin in the 10th month. 

The Turin Papyrus, however, states for the reign of 
Sebekneferura 3y, 10. 24, This may mean cither that she 
ruled 3 years 10 months 24 days {f.e„ till the 24th of the 
llth month in her 4th year) or 3 years and to the 24th of 
the lOth month in her 4th year. On the latter hypothesis 
the fragment under consideration belongs to the rcJgn of 
her successor Khu-tauf-Ra and represents the lunar months 
in the y'car of the 30 years' feast. 

There are two types of 5ed Festival, one held when 
the New Moon corresponded with the Rising of Spies, 
which it did at inteta’ub of 27 or 30 years, and the other 
when the mooits fell on the same dates of (he stdkr year 
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as in the year of the kinf's accession, namely (after he 
completed 30 years) throughout his 31si year. The 31st 
year of Rhu-taiil-Ra was 3150*3149 and the full moona 
tally as follo^^s t 

ft^cortitd DiUts Juliitn Cvrupuitii PuU Aftwif 

3150 &,G. 

JOth of lOtb moflUi Re Hw IChoiJtiHlAib Oclaber 17ili OctobBr 

25th of I2ih niDEiEii S)«iikhei »14th l^ccffisber l5Ui Dewnber 

314^> nx, (kip yeiir) 

20th cf ZnJ moDlh KnhAHm =t2tli Fobmory t2th Februiry 

19Ui at 4tb mnntii Htkth (grai) "Util April llib April 

lElb al Cih month RoiiRtoatt =9th june Sih Jime 

T7ih of £lli nvDDtlt KbAul Khat =fth. An^if 7th Augati 

It wiU be seen that the discrepancies are not great. 
The full moon of June, the only one ^lier than the 
recorded date, was not much more than an hour before 
midnight on the night of 8th-9th June, The date for the 
first of the lunar month may have been decreed before^ 
hand by calculationp which may account for the slight 
discrepancies. 

* "■ i * « 

A zodiac,™ known to be for the Rising of Sirius (14th 
July) in 203S D,C- from the planetaiy' positions given, shows 
the hierogU^b for the 20th day of the lunar month at the 
beginning of Leo. Calculation shows that 14th July 
in fact the 20th day of the lunar month measured from 
Full Moon. 

There are two dated Festivals of the first day of the 
lunar month in. the reign of Thothmes tlL, one on the 21st 
of the 9th month (BM. 65) (Khent Khat) in the 23rd }'ear 
of his reign and another on the 30th of the 6th month 
(Little Rekeh) in his 24th year. If reckoned from the 
accession of Thothmes his 23rd year would be July 1593 
to June 1592 and his 24tb yeir July 1592 to June 1S91. 
The Sothiac cyde yields as equivalent dates 13th July 
1593 and 23rd April 1591. If the month then began at 
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visible new moon this tallies exactly for cslcuktion siiows 
that the astronomical new moon occurred on lltfa July 
1593, becoming visible ocie or two later, and on 22ad 
April 1591 1 becoming visible on 23rd or 24th. 

A m * * t 

The Kahoim Papyrus date of the Rising of the Sothis 
is the key date of Meyer's chronological theory* Following 
Borchardt he assumes that Sirius wiS the Sothis and that 
the 8th moadi was Pharmutbi and thos obtains c- 1876-187^ 
as the 7th year of Scnousrii III, As explained elsewhere 
it is improbable that Sirius was the Sothls. If it was, 
however^ Mej-er's is the only cansistent thoe>n\ 

Nicklin, Ut t900| after reading Locl^^er's antcles in 
Nature and recognising that, while the interval from the 
Rising of Sirius on a given date of the Wandering Year 
to its next rising on chat date was 1461 Egyptian years or 
somew'liat less, the interval from the coincidence of a given 
date of the wandering year with the Summer Solstice to 
its next coincidence 1507 y^ears, propc^es the extra* 
ordinary' theory that the Egyptians adjusted the calendar 
by inserting extra dap so as to make the interval from the 
Rising of Sirius on a given date to the next occasion of 
rising on that date 1507 years* (CR. XIV^ NSJ The 
effect of this would be to make the seasonal cycle about 
1551 yeara instead of 1507, Ptedsdy w-hy the Egyptians 
would wish to do this he does not expUIu^ As a result of 
his theorj^ he deduced 1945 B.C* as Senousrit's 7th jnear, 
though this does not even ftt his ow n theory correctly. He 
has, however, now' published a pamphlet in which he states 
what he calls Manetho^s (f) date (NE, i, 223 for Senoiisrit 
IIL as 1888-1855. From this perhaps we may infer that 
he now recognises that Me^-er’s calculation is approximately 
oorrect if the Sirius Theory^ is accepted. 

Sir Flinders Petrie agreed with Mejer^s exposition of 
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(he Smus tycle but assumed that Senousrit «'as a complete 
cycle earlier thus dating him roughly 146i0 years before 
Meyer's date. He has recently abandoned this and regards 
the date of Rising in the Kahoim Papyrus as refening to 
Sirius, not dated in the Wandering Vear but a fixed j-eat 
On this assumption (if the year were Bxed relatlvdy to the 
seasons) the date of Rising of Sirius would be almost 
exactly the same for a centurj*. No other date of Rising of 
Sirius being recorded in terms of this supposed seasonal 
calendar no comparison be made with the Kahoun 
date and Petrie therefore rightly r^ards it impossible 
on this theory to make any use of this evidence for dating 
Senousrit. This theory is, however, untenable as I show 
in another note." 

Weigall accepting the Sirius Theory but assuming that 
Pbamenoth was then the Btb month dates the 7tb year of 
Senouarit III. at about 1990-1993. 
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Note 27. THE THIRTEE^tTH AND 
FOURTEENTH DYNASTIES, 


The kings oi the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dynasties 
nre pieced approximately by means of the dates of con¬ 
junctions of Jupiter and Saturn* Denderah seems to have 
been a centre of influence as late* as 2389 b.c. and the 
Fourteenth Dynasty may have had its capital here. Both 
dy'nasties piobabty paid tribute to the Hyksos during 
a portion at least of their existence. 

Though Manetho stated the length of his second 
Tomos as 2121 >‘ears measuring from the banning of the 
Twelfth Dynasty to some point in the Nineteenth DjTiasty 
thus allowing a space of about 1500 years for the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth,Si^eenth, and Seventeenth Dynasties, 
the “ short chronologlsts allow about 200 to 300 years 
for the period. Breasted accepting Mger's Twelfth 
Dynasty date and Sothiac Theory allows only 208 years. 
Id support of ibis view he adduces the paucity of 
monuments- But Mdth a hostile people in the North the 
Thebans would be frightened to send men away to the 
quarries in case there was a surprise attack, The Hyksos 
themselves w'Cte a nomad people not in the habit* of setting 
up monuments. Are we to suppose that they had no past 
before this penod because we can And no traces of an 
earlier Hyksos civilisation in Arabia or elsewhere? Such 
negative evidence is of a very* flinasy type to place against 
Manetho whose proved enors are very few, But Breasted, 
as if he had proof of what he writes, says *’ The figures 

" Stdev ibfl Rbdvfl «u writtu Sir Flipdm IVJiI b ku mailfi disoaverid^ 
In wliicli * qnilifitniiofl ol tbii AlaicmcoL 
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gtverj in Manetho^s scanty notes ane not worthy of the 
slightest credence/' If a judge on the bench thus instdted 
an "expert" witness-we would not place much faith in the 
judge. Mnnetho has proved hirtiseU an expert” in the 
portions of his chronology w^hich cart be chiiclted. 

Apparently as a further piece of evidence Breasted 
adds in a footnote " Under the Moslems 77 Viceroys held 
the throne of Egj^pt in !lfi years, 750 to S6S A.D* fn 
Europe some 80 Roman emperors after Cornmodus ruled 
m a period of 90 years (193-283 a.d 4-*^ "This shows that 
short reigns are possible. I: does not show' that they are 
probable. When w'e are compelled to choose between 
probabilit}' and possibility^ it is the probability wo miist 
prefer. Manetho gave 60 kings for the Thirteenth DjTiasty 
and 76 for the Fourteenth, 136 in all About llS of these 
have been traced on the broken Turin Papyrus and 
Manetho's figures for the numbers of kings are probably 
right or nearly so. In my chronology they ruled 937 5 * 0^13 
or an average of slightly less than 7 years eaeh« t have 
not discovered any period in history in which 136 con¬ 
secutive rulers averaged less than 2 years. Yet Breasted^s 
figures require an average of years. There are many 
periods in history w'bere 136 conseemive rulers averaged 
more than 7 years. It is safe to say that 48 different 
periods of 100 years in diSerent countries could easily be 
Found in w'hich the average reign exceeded (often greatly 
exceeded} 7 yeats^ while it is doubtful if any instances nf 
average teigns under 2 years extending over a period of 
100 years could be found except the two instanced by 
Breasted. The probability is therefore at least 48 to 2 
against his chronology on this grouiid. (96 per cent, fn 
favour of my theor>'t 4 per cent, in favour of hisj 

Another theor>' has been advanced by the short 
chmnolc^sts that there was a great deal of overlapping from 
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the Thirteroth to the Seventeenth Dj'msties. hot Maneiho as 
is apparent in other portions of his chronology always 
endeavoured to discount overlapping, and few will be found 
to-dny so confident os formerly that there w-as overlapping to 
a large extent. 

Hall mak^ no pretence of understanding the Sotliiac 
cycle. (He misquotes the Kahoun Pap>Tus date as 
ist Pharmouth) both in the Encj^cl^pastti^ Eritstinics 
(EB. V. 64) and Cambridgn Attcitta Hilary I, Ifig) but on 
bUtoricaJ grounds he feels that “ to allow only two centuries 
for the period between Dymasties XIL and XVI11. is 
difficult” and concludes that “there must have been some 
mistofae in the original oliservation of the star ; or pos^My 
some change in the calendar was introduced. , 

Meyer is so confident that hw Sothlac theory- is right 
that he sweeps aside the evidence of Monetho and the lists. 
“ H ne s’agit plus ici de calciiler b durte de oette dpoque 
[the inten's) betw-aen Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties] 
aprhs la liate des rois et Jes dates cormspondaotes mais bicn 
plutdt de classer ceux-d dans le court espace de temps qui 
est maint^nt ^tahlL" {AG. XXfV. Pt, £. 82.) 
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Note 28. THE KARNAK LIST. 

A Tablet with sjTobols of 61 kiags and their nar^ies m-bs 
foxind by Burton near the sanctuary- of the temple of 
AmflD-Ra ai Kamak. Thothmes IlL is ehawn adoring his 
“ancestors" (BB. IX. 125-127). Half of the tablet sbovi^ 
kings facing left and the other half shows kings facing righL 
Owing to the fact that a Teta^ Pepit nnd Mefeore mentioned 
are identified with the kings of that name in the Sixth 
Dynasty^ it is thought timt the list k not in chronological 
order: but if these arc identified with Tqika-Ha (Dedkerg^ 
Sheinab Snderenfchre Peph and Merenhor of the Tenth 
D}Tra5ty9 the list like the other lists is seen to be possibly in 
chronological order with omissions. 

ComparisoR of the reproduction* in Budge's History 
(BB. 127) with the longs' cartouches in his Book of Kings 
provides the folloi^ ing list: 





^£rnr« fivm 

Oatc in 


in Kffnwjt List 

Other Sources 

CkroHot^ 





FtiiZ liOB 

1 


OEl«|OphRH 

54*7^5444 


t 

SbubEtu 

SrtnlTtt I. 

4M4-4SM 


3 

Siliurv 

Saliure 

4551-45SS 


4 

An 

HuiiUKr 

4491^H47 


5 

A&a 

Z^dkam. 



* 

(EmKd) 

— 



7 

{EnMd) 

— 



S 

Smfifi-utti-Ra 

0 AmmoDodaiQS 



i 

(Entw^) 

— 



I 

1 

Anief 

Ani . * 

1 



4 


{? Mnatuhmap)! 



3 


UEhk94i^1i4ntel 

3554-3304 


6 

T«tA 

tBt-kft-Rji 



7 


Snefcreiiikhrt Ffipi 

34SS-H57 


1 


iieren-Hw 

3437-3432 


* S«« Fkie 
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Lcji Side: 
Third Ijike 


Fowh Lhw 


in Kam0k U^t 


Jiiam^/rcm 
Cth^r ^urt^ 


DiFle lit 
Chrf?mktiy 


Win\ Liiw 


Socfdid Ui:i^ 


Third Line 


FmmhLine 


l 

Sfluitp^ihtne 

Amesemhii 1. 

3J&3-3363 

z 

Nab^eure 


1311^1290 

3 

(EniMd) 

— 


4 

|Era»d) 

■— 


S 

MiiekbeTims 

Ameaiimhttt IV. 

3174-3ISS 

& 

SohkTiolnire 


31S3^31S0 

7 

Aiitef 

(? Ra 

3180-3 £42} 

t 


— 


3 

Se^aOmL-Ra 

— 


J 

5ekli«ii£-n«b-Efl 




Usptr-Hi'Ri 



5 

Nub”Kh4|i«r-RA 

— 


fi 


— 


7 

SflUjaforkm^Ri^ 

— 


$ 

1 ^ . Rm 

— 


5 

] 

. c . Kia- * 

_ 


2 

SeabcSven-Ra 

— 


J 

Sa&kiuib-Ra 

— 


4 

ScLbnm^Khuttai^Rjl 

Sekbfitdkotdruire 

3010-2565 

5 

f SQkbem-nefer-taui'Rm 



6 

Kki-Se4«ili-R4 

KhwIhraiK 

290320M 

7 

Kh&rN«fi7r-R^ 

Ubimeferrfi 

^^2S2I 

S 

EhR-mn-Mm 



1 

KhA-Ankh-Rm 

— 


2 

Kl]ft'li«teppRA 

KhchEHpera 

2317 2613 

3 

Soever , » • Ra 


2802^2778 

4 

. . R* 

MuThpipere 

2778-2776 

3 


Se * « tu 

TTT^Sm 

6 

MeT'kaEi-Rft 



7 

Mo'-SelhfiES-Ra 

Mffiekhemre 

3773-2770 

1 

{EttHd} 

— 


i 

^khdm-T3^tcii-Sm-RA 

— 


2 

r£n»d) 

— 


1 

lEntfedl 



4 

kbu-uoi-Ra 

.— 


5 

Mur^b 

— 


d 

SEuich-cn-Rjt 



7 

Uilch-kas-Ra 



J 

(EnAcd) 



2 

j[Bn£ed:| 

— 


3 

tEr^^d) 



4- 

Sed^em-AJLli-KAti 



5 

SiroliHEaH-RA 

n_- 


e 

STicIcf ^ « . Ra 



7 

- , , Ra 

-- 



It mU be observed that prior to the Tenth and 
Eieveoth Dynasties only a small selection of importani kings 
is given- Neferkara may be one of several early kings of 
that name but Onenophres was probably the most important. 
An is known to be the same as Raenuser because both 
names are found on the same statue (BB. XXIIL 2B}w 
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Asssl is usually regarded as tlie same as Zedkara bat 
the identity is not perhaps so well established. The IM o 
erased names followittg may be of kings of the Siseth and 
Eighth Dynasties. 

The Tenth and Eleventh Dynasties were conteiripocar>" 
and the second line of the left list begins with early princes 
of the Eleventh Dynasty and finishes with later kings of 
the Tenth. 

The third line gives most of the kings of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. One of the erased names U fairly certain to be 
that of Senousrit Ill. The first Khutaui Ra may be the 
king designated as Anteft prince. It is supposed that he 
marrieil Sobknafrure- After her death the kingdom became 
divided imtil Sekhemketouire rcuniced ihe native Egyptians 
(CA, i. 310). The Kamak List for the period following 
the Tw'eifth Dynasty no doubt preserves the more important 
kin^ of the Theban line from Kheper-ka-Ra to Sekhemke^ 
touirc while the Turin Papj^rus preserves the names of 
kings with their capital further Norths though in the 
extreme North the Hyksos were already in possession^ 
Kheper-ka^Ka happens to be the same reed and bom^t 
name as w'as used by Senousrit I^ but fs^ of course^ that of 
a difTerent kingi nor is there any necessity to identify 
Seqenenra with a later king of the same name. 

After Sekhcmketouiie there are a number of corres¬ 
pondences with the Turin Papyrust but the names io the 
third and fourth lines on the right of the Karmik List are 
in many cases erased and the corresponiding portion of the 
Turin Papj-ms is too fmgmentar)- for comparison. Khutaui 
Ra cannot (on the assiunpiion that the List is in chrono- 
logical order) be the same as the Rhutaui Ra who 
succeeded Sofaknofrure in the North. 

The Kamak List probably does not extend further than, 
to the end of the Thirteenth D}Tiast>% 
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Note 29. THE DENDERAH ZODIACS. 


At the temple of Deodemh to South Eg>pt (buUt in 
Roman times but probably on the site of an older temple) 
were found two t^iaeSp one dreutar* and the other oblong. 
The signs of the j^odlac resemble the signs of the Greeks 
and this and other mdications have led to the view that 
the zodiacs are of late date. But it may be that they are 
late copies of old zodiacs. Certainly the similarity of the 
signs is no criterion for tliere is a zodiac® of 880 B.C. which 
has the Ram, Bull, Twins, etc*, much as we know them, 
and in Persia we find similar names in the Avesia, the date 
of which b probably much earlier- As seems probable 
from the date of ongin of the Babylonian zodiac (in wrbich 
the names Bulb Twins^ Lion, Fish, ocxur as early as the 
time of Sargon of Akkad) and date of odgm of the Egyptian 
zodiac^ the ear of com representing Spica rising at the 
Vema] Equinox w^as the name given in Egypt as coinciding 
with harvest time there and as Sir William Peck showed 
the other signs also symbolise appropriate periods of the 
year on the assumption that the names were originally 
given in Egypt in the ftfteenth millennium {MB. 13SL 

Of the two zodiacs the oblong onet is the more accurately 
spaced. It Is encliOcsed betw^een two figures, tim tefi dgure 
encompassing the sU signs from Leo at her feet to Capricorn 
at her bead and the right dgure encompassing Aquarius (at 
her head) to Cancer {at her feet), Caucer is not actually 
shown for the appropriate space is taken up with the Hathor 

" Thff circular osis ia auppued to bara been iiHcribed m tSu Uzua of 
AopEmia and ths dne ia tiia Smt jckt cf Kem. 

i SeeFlale F. 
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c<nr indicaEing the positioo of waiidering Hathor at the 
period of the figure, namely' correspooding approximately 
to the rising of the stars of Cancer 

Now, in almost every known zodiac in oblong form the 
dtvisians between ihe two oblongs represent the approximate 
position of the Solstices. The Solstices in this case are 
therefore approximately between Cancer and Liso and 
between Capricorn and Aquarius. As the astronomers 
would not cut a sign in two this might only be accurate 
to W'ithin half a stgu which represents a difierence in date 
of about lOflO years. The position of Hathor in the figure, 
however, shows that the date was about 2385 B.c, (when 
1st Hathor wandering corresponded approximately with 
1st Re Hor Khciuti of the fixed calendar, the heliacal rising 
of the stars of Cancer) with a latitude of say 60 years on 
either side since the position is not given precisely in the 

Further the figure shows a scarab, the symbol of 
rebirth, at the commencement of Leo. This t take to 
represent the Rising of Sirius with the Sun. ft was the 
home of souls as shown by the position of the be birds in 
one of the AthribU horoscopes** and by the use of the 
Pyramids as the abodes of the dead (the reborn). A scarab 
inscribed with the Heart Chapter (XXX.B.) of the £tooJt of 
the Dead was placed as the heart of the mummy as early 
as the Middle Kingdom, and another chapter (LXIV.) of 
the Book of the Dead specifically identified the scarab 
with the heart. In the third mlUennium and earlier Sirius 
rose at the same time as the beginning of the sign Leo 
(300“ to 330“ from Spica) and this heart tradition has come 
down to late Egyptian times, the heart still being associated 
with that sign which was regarded tv Ptolemy as ruled bv 
the Sun (P. 42, 153). 

In the latitude of Denderah Sirius rose about I3th 
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Juty veiy near the dMe of the Sointner Sobtice just about 
the same period, so that it seemB probable that the obllong 
zodiac corresponds to a date near 2385 -B,C- 

Now if planetar>^ position's were given the date could be 
determined precisely, Bmgsch supposed that this was so 
and he was entitled lo do so because ju Egyptian there 
are wTitten on the zodiac identifications of various symbob- 
Unfortunately these are clearly erroneous and must have 
been written b>' an Egyptian of thu Roman period w^ho did 
nor understand the figure. Thus Jupiter is given In tw^o 
differeni positions which as Boll pointed out is impossible^ 
He suggested that the zodiac showed the sign rolership of 
the planets as in Ptolemaic AsErolqgy in which Venus rules 
Taurus and Libra- This also is possible, but he lias to 
admit that the identifications of Jupiter and Mars donor 
tally w itb the Ptolemaic sign rulcnship, We may ther^ore 
disregard the late Egy^itian comments and eAtamine the 
spnbols d5e ixcmJ, 

It will be obsen^'cd that beneath each section of s\x 
signs there are IS figures in boats (and Nos, 57 and 58 
addlUonab^ The first idea that occurs is that these repre¬ 
sent tbe 36 decollates (divisions of the zodiac of 10 degrefts 
eachh This may be so. for with some exceptions the figures 
round the edge of the circular zodiac* correspond. It is to 
be notedi how^ever^ Uiat in both cases the Cynocephalus is 
interpolated at the end of Scorpio or beginoing of Sagittarius^ 
Now' the CyTiocephalua sytnboU^d nightfall. It appears 
on the majority of w'ater-clocks of which the primarj'purpose 
was the measurement of the houra of nighty and it guided 
meo to the underworld. Both figures thus Indicate a date 
w hen Sagittarius rose aftar nightfalh and, therefore, wdien 
the end of Taurus or beginning of Gemini rose at simnse. 

ft will further be noted tltat not only is the Year's 
- ^ P!to VI. 
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VI THJi CIRCCM-^K DENUFKAH ZODtAC. 

^^Q^^ iha T ra ol the Scoltiah Ejodi^e af the Thet^phtcal &ocle3j 
(C-rnBliiM ihu neprodiict+unB }n Cale'a " Tentyrn/' BoU'a ■’ SphAeta'" nifiE] Bioi'a *' l<K]isi’cbefl."l 

Si* I'SiJ 



Day of the Wandenng Calendar shown hy a parrot on 
a perch CKo. 52) before Wandering flathor both in the 
oblong and circular zodiacs (No. 37). but the circnlai zodiac 
also shows a cowheaded Bgute (No. 60) holding a parrot on 
a stick s}-nibol]cal of the New Year of the Egj-ptian fixed 
calendar which began with fixed Hathor and the rising of 
the stars of Libra. Both figures show a Cynocephalus also 
near Aries with the New Year bird on its head indicating 
that on New Year’s Day of the fixed calendar the constella¬ 
tion Cynocephalus and tlie stars of Aries rose at nightfalL 
(Possibly it was preciseljr because on the Sew Year's Day^ 
the date of hcliacai rising of Spica, the Cynocephalus rose 
at nightfall that it came to have the geoemi significance of 
the herald of night. In one text of Teucer we read (SB. 
16) in regard to the sign Aries (uf*' 'ir^wr^ 

'rapovtrnXXouvitf 9 *A9itm . . . * , ro} & 

o ra Xv)^wq (pipant^ ^ ^ ^ Obviously it 

would never been specially connected Avitb nightfall 
if the Rising of Sirius was originally the Mew Year's 
Day and not Spica^a Rising, for Aries is opposite Libra^ 
not Cancer or Leo* In the late period the Rismg of Sirius 
(Thoth) was, however^ the New Yearns Day and Hotapollo 
tn consequetice thought that the Cynocephalus was sacred 
to Thoth. It possibly was the coasteUation now known as 
Perseus, though* if so, Teiicer himseLf did not know this 
since he menrions Perseus as a different CoosteUatioiL> 
The oblong zodiac also shows a lion's head and paws in the 
circle below the scales (No. 74}* Thb was later used as 
a hierogly ph sytnboLising the beginning of the year* 

So far w‘e have only fixed the approsaniate pericxl of 
the zodiacs. In the circular zodiac, however, there is 
a serpent (No. J33 at the end of Taurus or be^nnlng of 
Getninh Ic^ as w'e have seen, is the symbo! of etenaity and 
possibly represents^" the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn. 

Ibl 

u 



This is bonte out by the 6gui« shove it (No. 3’4i which is 
more clearly siiown in the reproductioQ in Boll's Spliaera as 
a figure with a fiail which is presumably Osiris* CJupitsr) 
in the Z^et Festival. The bird that follows him may 
therefore represent Saturn. 

If this is so the only j^ear to which it can refer la 
2389 3wC. when Jupiter rose on 24 th May in Taurus, Saturn 
having new'Iy risen on 21st May, The Sun itsdf was in 
the beginning of the oonsteUation Gemini. This is partly 
confirmed by the position of the pig (No, 29) sacred to 
Set (Mars). It b shown under the Bull. Strictly speaking 
if the signs are oonsideted as 30 degrees each measured 
from Spica. it was out of Taurus into Gemini, but a number 
of stars of Taurus e^itend beyond that limit into the Gemini 
Section. Its position must have been calculated for it w'as 
invisible. Mercury and Venus were in Cancer. It is 
possible that the figures below the Crab (40 and 55) 
represent them. 

ft so happens chat this was the same conjunctioQ to 
which Haimnumbi appears to have attadied importance at 
the Era of Nisin (MB. 29fC,) iKuig the nearest conjunction 
to the Spring Point in about 800 years. 

The oblong aodiac b for a different date for the Serpent 
is in Virgo, but it b for roughly the same period of year. 
The Moon b shown in the horns of the Biili so that it b 
probably for the New Moon of Taurus. Thb corresponds 
to 1st Nisan, the New Tear of the Babylonian calendar, and 
shows the Semitic " inftuence operating in Egypt through 
the Hyksos at that time. The conjunction of J upiter and 
Saturn referred to, however, b that near Spica,* to which 
the Egyptians paid great importance. Calculation of 
the positions of Jupiter and Saturn shows that the year 

* Osbts, bdiwurtr. wits often asMciBtcd npitb Oiioo lod tbe fi^oM might 
eflnreivntily repieHsoi Orhui hare » wtne jnippoie 
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in question must be 2409 or 2408 B.c. when they were not 
far from conjunction on th? Babylonian New Year's Day. 

Bui the date of their rising in conjunctipn was near 
the date of Rising of Spica, indeed nearer than it would be 
again till the Eighteenth Dj'nasty. 

■ . • * ' 

In the same temple it b recorded* that the Son rose 
(with Spica) at the same place lio the calendar) for the 
third lime. This is in accord with my theory that the 
365 day calendar was instituted about 5578 H-C, for at the 
time of this rodiac (t was already into the third cycle. 
With this the statement of Herodotus may be compared 
that <by the Seventh Centwy B.C.) the Sun bad " on four 
several occasions moved from his w*onted course, twice 
rising where he now sets and twice setting where he now 
rises" III. 142). The first cycle began about 5578. the 
second about 4182, the third about 2736, and the fourth 
about 1317, so that the Seventh Century ivas half-way 
through the fourth cycle. Herodotus’ statements are. 
however, mutually contradietjory and it is quite legitimate 
to understand from the second portion that there had only 
been two cycles and that the calendar began as late as 2736 
(which is, however, impo^ible for many reasons which 
1 elsewhere stated)- 

* I ■■ * I 

In Petrie*^ Denden^h the results of hia classification 
of ondated torobs at Dendfirah is given tCh* ITJ# He 
cUssifies these into 8 groups from A to H according to 
the style of sculpture, form of the tomb^ position of the 
tomb, and contents of the tomb* The earliest Group A he 
assigns lo the tini& of Dynasties IID and IV, and the last 
4 Gronpa E F G H to D>Tiasty XL He remark^ 

* Til* nooid pctibfilkly being instcXy a oopy erf the origiDiil rocond in ibe 
older icmpic. 
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howevieri that it is ** unsatisfactofv to havii tilnss E with 
such names as Antef and Mentuhntep separated by b and 
G from class H in which the names of the Eleventh 
Dynasty rule again." Now among the names in Group F 
occur Sebekhotepn, Hotepa. Nemy, which suggest rather 
Thirteenth DjTiasty names for among the Thirteenth 
Dynasty kings in the Turin PapjTrus the name Sobkhotpe 
is feetjuent, and Sehotpeibre and Nernfletenkhe are found. 

In Group G are the names Menhotepa and Nefertkau, 
reminiscent of Mentuhotpe, Menhotpere, and Nefcrenkhre, 
also names of kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty, The 
name Men tuhotep again occure in Group H, Hennu recalls 
the name of Princess Henut of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
The name Beba b also found in this group and resembles 
the name of Bebi, one of the princes towards the end of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. 

SimiUir names may also have oociured in the Fourteenth 
Dynasty so that it may <]uite well have been a period of 
activity in this region, and the resemblance of names in 
Group H to Eleventh Dynasty names may be pure chance 
owing to the fact that names like Antef and Antefarjer 
may have again occurred in tlie Fourteenth DjTiasty period. 
The possibility of this is shown b>- Newberry's eitammation 
of a Scarab inscribed The Royal Son, Antefa,” He says, 
(NS. 129} “ From the style of the cutting and back of this 
scarab I should be inclined to recognise in this Antefa one 
of the princes of the inicnUediate period between the 
Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties rather than a prince 
of the Eleventh Dynasty." 
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Note 30. THE HVKSOS, 

The Book of the Sotbi^ as quoted by S^ncellus U 
proved to be inaocuratc in the lengtlis of reign given 
for individual kings where it can be checked froin ihe 
Eighteenth Dynasty onwards, but it is not quite so 
inaccurate or so useless for chronological purpo^ as is 
often represented, showing an error of less than 6 per cent- 
in the total of regnal years from the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty to the end of the Twenty*sixth 
Dvnasty, and, with the exception of five lungs' names, 
giving the names of the kings in correct order except 
that the Twenty-second and Twenty-third Dynasties are 
transposed. 

In its Usi of kings earlier than the Fifteenth Dynasty 
to whom it allots 701 years, it is probable that at least 
SO per cent, of the names given are names of kings in 
approximately the correct order and that the total 701 
years is iiot wrong by more than 210 years 130 per cent.) 
and possibly not wrong by more than 10 years. It is quite 
possible, however, that the figure 701 was arrived at in an 
effort to make the period tally with a statement of Manetbo 
(quoted by Symcellus) that the Hyksos conquered Egypt in 
the 700th year of a Sothic cyde. 

But what Manetho probably said was that the Calendar 
Reform of Aseib was in the 700th year of a Sothic cycle 
which on astronomical evidence appears to be very nearly 
accurst^. 

If, however, the figure 701 is approximately correct for 
the reigns of Hyksos bcfwe the Fifteenth Dynasty it 
follows that Mestiaim with svhomf the Book of the Sothis 
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oommenoes cannot be identicaJ with Menas, as stated by 
Syncelltis, for 701 years before the Fifteenth Dj-nasty only 
takes us Ntrk to 2999 B.c. The Bible also refers to 
Mixralm as a son " of Ham and therefore assigns t» him 
a date later than the time of the Biblical and Babylonian 
Flood (3189 E.C,). Still another due is afforded by Petrie's 
recent important finds at Beth PeJet which show a steady 
variation in type of Hyksog scarabs befinning with a style 
closely akin to that of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties, 
implying that there were Hyksos in contact with Egypt 
from a much earlier period than that of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty. 

As in the Bible Miaraim was related to Nimrod C son '* 
of Cush, ijf. an Arabian) whom t identify with Naram Sin, 
it is probable that all Hamites t^Uy belong to the race 
misnamed " Semites " and that Mirraim and his successors 
in the Sothis List were Hyl^os. My list of early Hyksos 
kings is therefore taken directly from the Si/ok of the Sothis 
(except in the alteration of the place of Mr^raim) and 
where the Egyptian form of the names has been found on 
scarabs or elsewhere 1 have added it in brackets. It will 
be noted that the order of the kings whose scarabs are 
known does not unduly conflict with the scarab sequence 
indicated in Petrie's Historlcat Studies. 

Khyan's scarabs are early in type and he must be 
identihed with Ham, not with Certus of tbe Fifteenth 
Dynast)', as is usually stated. The name of Certus Is 
given in five diilerent forms—Certus (Sothis book), lannas 
(Josephus), Samnas (Lai. version), Anan (Eusehius' 
Armenian I'ersion}, and Staan (Africanus). Not one of 
these names resembles Khyan as dosely os Ham does. 

The Bible calls Mumim the “son" of Ham. This 
may aimply mean descendant. Maqriai quoting Abd El 
Hakim shows nine generations (A£. 1924.51) from Ham to 
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Guriaic], whom 1 ideatify with Curades, Ham piobahly 
rated the whole of Palestine and also penetrated the 
Egyptian delta, perhapa even exacting tribute from South 
Egypt- On his death, however, his kingdom was divided, 
hre grandson Xf i^mim eventually becoming ruler of part of 
Egypt while other descendants ruled in Palestine and in 
Arabia, Karam Sin, the Arabian w-ho ruled in Babylonia 
from 2814 to 2777, would not be literally a grandson as the 
Bible states but merely a descendant. 

Khyan (Ham) has left many traces of his greatness, 
his influence being shown as far as Crete and Babji'lonia, 
and probably had a long reign. 

Until the time of the Fifteenth Dynasty king, Sanati, 
the Hyksos probably only intermittently eKaetad tribute 
from the South and their period of real supremacy may 
only have begun in 2245 on the fall of the Fourteenth 
Dynasty (or 2213 if the commencement of the Thifteenth 
Dynasty Is dated by Eratosthenes' List® instead of the Turin 
Papyrus). Apophls IL of the Sixteenth Dynasty was 
perhaps the Apophis in whose reign Joseph lived. 

Their time of domination, however, was intemipted (in 
the Sixteenth Dynasty period) by the Assyrian Queen Semi 
Ramis (=Shaima -Adad U.), c- 1960-1930, who claimed to 
have conquered Egypt- Her claim Is fully borne out by 
an Arab tradition that Sheddid invaded Egypt and con¬ 
quered the country and that he " and his “ descendants " 
held sway for more than 200 years in Lower Egypt 
(FH. 11). “Descendants” is probably an error. But 
the Hyksos may after the invasion have considered them¬ 
selves as subject to the Assyrians. Thus what at a slightly 
earlier period had been feared by Salitls came to pass. 

As the Eighteenth Dynasty began in 1709 ” more than 
200 years" is a close approximation to the interval from 
Semi Ramis to that time. 
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According to Bmgsch the monumeiits descril>e the 
foreigners who governed Egypt as Men OF Menti, and in 
the tabte of nations on the wails of the temple of KdfUt the 
hfenti are inhabitants of the land of Asher (possibly 
equivalent to Ashur). Thus though Manetho describes the 
Hyksos as Phoenicians the real sovereigns may latterly have 
been Assj’rians, while the Hyksos Kings acted as their 
viceroys. 





Note 31. THE BOOK OF THE SOTHIS. 


The Book of the SotAis is a late compilation containing 
the names of 86 lungs from Mizraim to Amosis. EKaminU' 
ttoo shows that the author has put together two lists. The 
hist 32 kings to Aseth are from a list of Hyksos kings 
(Mizraim having been erroneously identihed ^'itb Menes by 
the author or Synoellus who quotes the list). The remain^ 
ing 54 kings are Egyptian kings beginning with the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Of the Hyksos the only kings whose names are given 
by Manetho are those of the Fifteenth Dynasty when they 
became dominant. Their lengths of rdgn, given ta Josephus’ 
version of Manetho, tally closely with those in the Sothis 


book as follows : 

jQSfphuS 

Ytffrs p/ Rttgn 

Sathii Biiok 

Yiors of Rctin 



SilitK 


Bnon 

44 

Bmoh 

44 

Apfirtinatv 


AfurhD&i 

36 


^1 

ApfiphU 


Zunu 

50y. Lm. 

54tb« 


Ateth 


Cerrai 

»4>r44 



24 


It is quite possible, therefore, that the list of Hyksos 
from which the author copied was fairly accurate, and it 
has accordingly been used in the Chrorvology. 

The list of Egyptian kings which he has tacked on 
immediately after the Fifteenth Dynas^’ (which he assumed 
to be the Seventeenth) is inaccurate in regard to the lengths 
of reign of individual kings but not very inaccurate either in 
regard to the order of their names or the lengths of the 
Dynasties, The total of the years from the beginning of 
the Eighteenth to the end of the Twenty^sixth Dynasty 
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a^mounts to 12S0 years in place of tbe cotraet total of about 
1180 years, a discrepanCT of less than 6 percent. Probably 
the list from which he copied had no regnal yeans and be 
cn^de a rough estimate from his knowledge from other 
sources, knowing the approKimate leiigth of the whole 
period. 

The kings named by him may be identified as follows: 

"EtCHTEBirrH DYNASTY.^ 



No. in 

Name m 

Namn m comet orvtcr 

Sothii Book 


Amm 

n 

Az&wm 

Ainspoptlh 


Ameoiphit 

Ch^brn 

34 

CbAbran 

ct Aio«»a 

IS 

AmffnMi 


3ft 

Mdfn* 

Muifn^cuthosift 

i7 

Middn^fiDOClliwb 

Tfluthmosis 

39 


Anudic^phiA T}. 

40 

Amenevphtfaia 

Htinii 

41 

Om 

Acheoebem 



IUih«d 

4J 

AUuto 

ChthzwA 

44 

Chenchew 

Aelwrrea 

45 

Ajcbfltim 

R|JUC$9« 



Arttiis&^ 

46 

Amuuoi 

NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 


Seri 



Ramw 

47 

RbID«9M 

Utfrenptfta 

4S 

Atneiuppliit 

Soti iUHn' Khfipnin) 

» 

Necliep^ 

Rwcrurwfia 

31 


AiM3«mDefl 

32 


Tnissitn and Siptah 

49 

Huimis 

SOQflkht (Uf«-Klttiira)J 

35 

Keft« 

■^VE^"^ETH DYNASTV- 


Rwhhk IIL 

54 

Ham pais 

Rumi IVs 

53 

Aiumiabsi 

Ramtu V (SaktiepveTvne) 

36 

Oebym 

R^mfici^VI. (AmenkerklupesbftO 

37 

Amwidw 

R4uzififf Vn . fttamun} 

39 

Alb4>lLif 

RftiDKsYXn (A VhcTMTWtn) 

eo 

fOEtikeJim 

EUmim JXu (NtlerkK^) 

fi] 

Uenneplib 

Rjunoe? X. 

5ft 

7Thuori4 

RiiSMt XL (Khwnwe^e U.) 


fjSTT*aVi«tlll 


' Tiw Sothu Beok dws not di^idQ tba kjia^ imo £|?iiA£li<& bni 
fivn |h« imaw in iec|UflK«. 


S70 



TWENTY-FIKST DYNASTY 



So. jit 

Same in SothiM 

ffl cornet ord^ 

Sethis Bj»% 

Book 

Hribor (Nephftlchftr») 

65 

Neptuniqb«rfi& 

Sm«d« 

— 


P&jrnottm (P^oiuonau) 

61 

P7ES«n» 

Atnjanphthjfl 

64 

AnimeDapbb 

Swoon 

66 

S^iei 

1^e3ib^h£iu]> D. 

67 

VskiOoUoA 

(Ayiwvem n.) 

— 


TWENTY-SECOKD DYNASTY. 


Sbcslicnl^ K 

71 

Konchiui^ 

OKtrcboEi I. 

Tflkolot 1. 

7Z 

Owlfaron 


Pforctaon IL 

Ebet^nlt tt- . , 

TMktiot II. 73 TafcjikipUis 

Shfffthnnk 111^ 

Ponnu 

Slsefhonk IV* 


TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 


Vetoohaios 

m 


OwTC&a 

69 

Osflrtbnsa 

f’namon^ 

Zel 

70 

Ftammofr 


TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 


Bocchom 

74 

Bokchoria 


TW'ENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY, 



75 

SjkUlVon 

SebkttuH 

76 

SebccHon 

Tvkoa 

77 

Totokci 


TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 



? 76 

Amaen 

SBspbinAto 

■79 


NAchepMa 

N*ybaii 

SO 

61 

N«bfrpfiOA 

N«bas 

Ftamnsoiidiiifl 

62 

FHUQBiilichc3Q 

H«luio2Qd 

63 

NAchod 

l^oimdOiitbiB 

fl4 

^amizthes 

Ouapbris 

S5 

Umphh* 

Amosik 

66 

AfliMaa 


It IS clear that in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties errors of order are scarcely greater than those 
in Afticanus' List. For the Twentieth Dynast)-* u-e have 
no record at all from Africanus, while the list of the Sothis 
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book is approximately correct* Perhaps evert Thuoiis 
shcold be in the position there stated, lor our Snfonnation 
in regard to the kings of this dynasty is scanty. The 
Gracdsed fonns Athothts, Kenkenes, and Uemi^his are 
simtlar to the Graeciscd forms of names of First and Second 
Dynast)* kings. Uennephis is here seen to be the equivalent 
of Neferkcre. just as Onenophes (or Onnofris) was the 
equivalent of Neferkcre of the Second (Africanus' “ First ”) 
Dynasty. On " and '* Re ” (or Ra) are thus seen to be 
equivalent. Ra is the Sun god and On Is also, as is further 
borne out by the fact that the City of On was called the 
City of the Sun god (Heliopolis) by the Greeks, 

For the remaining dynasties the order given ts as 
correct as that of Manetho, save that the Twenty-second and 
Twenty.third Dynasties are tmnsjiosed. Like Eusebius 
the Sothis book named only three of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty kings, but induding coregencies these three ruled 
nearly the whole period of the Dynasty. 

In the whole Ust from the Eighteenth Dynasty the 
following are the only kings out of order Nos, 35, 38, 49, 
58, 65 (not counting the transposition of the Twenty-second 
and Twenty-third Dynast)'), 5 kings out of 54, not a very 
great error. 
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Note 32. THE REFORM OF ASETH. 


Jn Lepslu^^ Denkr^alcr (L.D. 170-17]) there is repro¬ 
duced a copy r>f a fi^re of the heavens* from the Ramesseum^ 
The figure shows 12 sections containing what may be 
presumed 10 be ihe 12 signs of the ja>diac of the Constella^ 
tions. Above these are the symbols of the months of the 
Wacdering Year* The first month b above the 7tb sigm 
Now the BabyionLans measured their zodiac of the 
ConsteUations from Spica, dividing the circle of the zodiac 
into 12 sections of 30 degrees* The Egyptians attached 
great importance to the Rising of Sptca in the Sed 
Festivals^ and tn the Ksneh Calendar^ the day of its rising 
is called the New Year of the Ancients, Also in one of the 
two Athribis Zodiacs^ the Sothic symbol is opposite Spica 
at the beginning of Libra* It seems pnol^able therefore 
that the Egj'ptians also measured thdr zodiac from Spica 
and that this figure shows the signs in succession starting 
from the right (LD. 170) namely^ Libra, Scorpio^ Sagittarius^ 
CaiJricomusj AQuarius, Pisces. ArieSp Taurus* Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo, Virgo* This is confirmed by several features. 
Thus there are two tortois® in the 10th sign* These 
would be CKpected to correspond to Cancer for the torto^ 
is shown alloUed to Cancer in the Roman Altar of Gabii 
IHM- II* xvij- The 4th sign shows a goat and thus 
corresponds correctly to Capricorn* Further* in the bottom 
row of pictures the CynDcepbaius is shown in line with the 
New Year of the Wandering Calendar and the beginning 
of the 7ih sign. Now the normal position for the Cyno- 

^ See VII. uid Vni* 
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cepholus was opposite so this Jufther stren^hens 

the hypothesis that the 1st sign was Libra (and thus the 
7lh Aries), 

in the middle of the second row Is an animal erect on 
its hind legs. It apparently pr^ides over the 5 ^ear* In 
front of It ore the Same signs as are found in the zodiac® of 
880 B-C-, in which the Erst month of the Wandering 
Calendar also happened to begin with Aries. 

The symbols of the planets Osiris, Horus^ Set, Isis, 
and Nephlhys arc read by MahJer as m the hist month, 
fourth, Eftbi si?:th and end of second months r^pectivelyi 
in other words in Aries, Cancer^ Leo^ Virgo and end of 
Taurus. They are to be idantih^ from other evidence® 
w‘ith Jupiter^ Venus, Mars^ Mercury®* and Saturn. On the 
-average they w'ould all be in the signs stated theoretically 
about one day in 681 years, but in the year in which the 
combination occurred the probability is that it would last 
more than one day^ and therefore that the interval from 
one period of occurrence to the nestt would be usually 
several times as long.* We are limited in our search by 
the supposition that the figure must represent a date at 
or earlier than the time of building of the Ramesseum. 

A search discloses that the position of the planets on 
14th July, 2035 talhed dosely svith the position in the 
figure, the approximate positions in the zodiac of the Con¬ 
stellations measured from SpicA being as follow's! Jupiter, 
Aries L2; Satum# Taurus 29; VenuSi Cancer J 7 ^ Mars, 
Leo 30 ; Mercury^ Virgo L It is a remarkable eomddetice 
that the date found is that of the Rising of Sirius in the 
year in question. The date in the year is confirmed by the 
fact that the sign of the 20th day of the lunar month is 
show'n in the fifth month of die Wandering Calendar (AZ. 

* In fmet csiberdiio ullles b«tvrti«ii Qta dftte lad Ui£ timnj of Ruusa. 
A djitn might canceit htb fomui earlier but not later. 
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XXVIIL 3i) os presumably the date of the figure- As (he 
lunar inonth began originally at Full Moon* and the Festival 
of the New Moon was on fith July in 2035 B.c. the ZOth of 
the month would be about Hth July. The chance of the 
planets being is any given 5 signs on a particular day is 
theoretically about 1 in 248332 (but the fact that in this 
case Venus is in Cancer and Mercury in Virgo of necessity" 
limits the date to one not far from the date of rising and 
in one sense makes the chance less remote. On the other 
hand one k entitled to argue that the objector has not 
admitted any connection with the Rising of Sirius and 
therefore U ts pure chaiice that Venus and Mercury were m 
these signs In the figure and may be so regarded wheu 
calculating the chance of coincidence). 

Sow it so happens that Hathor of the Wandering 
Calendar was at that period approximately coincideot with 
the Rising of the stars of the 7th sign Aries^ and the month 
symbol 3bo\'e the 7tb sign of the zodiac in the figure is 
that of the first months It therefore shows Uathor as the 
first month, and this is entirely in keeping w4th the other 
evidence which shows fixed Hnthor as the first mentb of 
the fixed Civil Calendar. This figure therefore shows 
a Half Cycle ol Sothtg with the months of the Wandering 
Calendar numbered as they probably originally were when 
the 3G5 day calendar was introduced {though not with the 
same numbers as that of the old sacred lunar calendar^. 
The same epoch appears to be denoted in the astronomical 
ceiling in the tomb of Senmut.** 

We knowt however^ from the Ebers Calendar^ that by 
the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty a reform had taken 
place and that Menkhet was then the first month. There is 
also a siatemenf by the writer of the Book of th€ Sothis that 
Aseth, one of the shepherd kings, reformed the calendar by 
introducing the five epagomenai days- But there is ample 
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proof ihat the fire epagomeiul days vero in ihe caleinbr 
long before the time oi the Hyksos, and this »ay be a mis- 
updersianding of the change from Hethor to Mcnkhet as 
lirst month which nccessiuted the dropping out of the 
cpagomenae before Hathor and their reinsertion before 

Metikhet. 

Kow' it so happens that on Manetho*s reckoning 
20,15 B.C, ii'ottld fall about the liroti of Aseth, and it seems 
highly probaWe that the fig"* tit the Ratnissscmn rapresetits 
the imporunt Eta of his Reform at tint Half Cyck of Sotbis, 
showing the Calendar as it was before the Reform took 
place, fn the fseformed fixed calendar the date of Rising 
of Sirius would be the date when it was dedded as to 
whether it was necesaftry to insert a fith epagomenal day. 

Still aiiothef piece of evidence is fortunately preserved 
which may bear on this <)uesiion. In the Rhind Mathe* 
maticaf PSpyrns dated * the 33rd year. I2th month 

, , . day under tire king .^*us«r-ra” Apophis of the 

Fiftecntli Dynast)', there is a jottine added afterwards of 
about the same peried "Year U. 1st month, day 3. birth 
of Set. Tlic majesty of this god caused his voice (to 
be heard). Birth of bis. The heaven rained." Kow 
ordinarily the birth of Set corresponds to the 3rd t.'pago^ 
mcnal day, and the birth of Isis to the -ith, but here they 
correspond to the 3rd and 4th days of the first month. 
WeigaU Inis suggested (WH* I* 35) that this date falls in 
a year in which the taJendor was reformed and that ihe 
5 efsigomeaae were omirted. 1 now' adopt his suggestion 
(though not his theory of the nature of the reform). 

The evidence seoms complete to date the Reform of 
Asoth in his I0th*nth jwsr and to regard him as later than 
Apophia, as is the cose in the list of the Sothis Book. 

Thus the Rising of Spica on 17th September 2036 B-C 
coincided with Isi Khonsou. On the date of the astro* 
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nomical figure 14ch July 2055 which co^rcspqnded with 
26Lh Rckch great, A!ieth decreed that when the next fixed 
Tckhr endisd ot 12th August 2035 fixed Mehbbet, 
beginning m 13t:h August, was to becoine the first month 
and when the u&xl wandering Tekht ended on 13ih 
February 2034 QX«, wandering Mimkbet wns to become 
the first month of the Wandering Cnlimdar InstE^ of 
Hathor and that the epagomenae were to be otnltled in iht 
Wandering Calendar for that one year only (.thus having 
a year IBUi August 2035 to Hih July 2034 in which both 
Spsen and Sirius rose on the first of a montii of the 
Wandering Calendar and in which the first day of every month 
of the fixed calendar corresponded with the first day of the 
exactly opposite monifa of the W^andcring Calendar) and to 
be insertcfj behveen Tekhi and Menkhct in the next )Tjtr. 
The date 11th year, 3rd of first month, Birth of Set thus 
corresponded to 16th Feb. 2034 

The following btbli^ show the eoiTCspondencc of the^ 
calendar of the wandering and fixed years beforo the reform 
and after it* 

Ui Kbcnscui 

li Kbtm Kh&i 
In £pei 

BeHptKbaQU 

IM T«kU 
|«t MeoXlut 
in Eppf ameiu!] Di^ 

Katim lt«t nuulM 
26ta tUlbior 
Mh Kiherlft 
2Mb Shefbodu 
aMb 

25lh RclMb, ioiAlt 
Isl lt(?AWlttU 
lU 


Fixed 


lit Hubor {lit moEUh) 

Iti KAbfi]k& 

Kit Sbafbodit 
til ftetAh^ 

OBb 

lil R«Ur. inmU 
Jit Ramcmn 
lit Khnnw) 

Sib KiiEKUDu 
Lit KLont KluJ 
Epm 

lit Hor Khouii 

lil T«Xbl llltb mjDntbJ 

111 EQ&f^Qinm] iyM.y 
li4 llcfilbel {i« mwli) 
Ill Hsulm 


Juiiam Z?tf£r 

L7L]i 5epleiab«r 
(Itbiidit ef Spicii) 
I7lb OciiHw 
16th NointiRbAc 
E 6 ib Decmber 
7035 a.c:< 

I5tb Wmuy 
14iii PfbrujLiy 
16ib Mricb 
Xlst Marcb 
iSlb AmW 
Ijiti Xtn^ 

Hlh Ibino 
L4lb Julr 
{niiinjrof SiOiu) 
tub Aupiii 
iSlh Aoftttt 
L7Lb 5ip1btiib«r 
(RMnf tiKSfbki) 
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Wandering 
Xai Kheat Ktut 
l9t Epei 

ill Efi Hffc KlwjntS 
jKt T*khi 

ls| Menkhal tlsl mofith) 
1ft HsiihiS 
Ui K^erka 
lit Sbafted^L 
Ifii Rekafa, great 
m Rekeh. MUitl 

1ft EeaflPD4]Ei 


7tll Reni^nouU 
Till Klicni«Q 

7Ui Khem Khai 
7th Epel 

7th R*HorKhmiu 
7lhTdthi 

l*t Epaaomefliil Day 

lit PiOfltb) 

Haihcir 
Haithot 


FiMd 

1^ Ka herkf 
lit Sbcfbedei 
lit Rfik£h, 

l5t Retflh* emaiV 
lit Rwiioati 
lit KtiDD^Kni 
lit Kbtml Klmt 
1 b 1 Epet 

Re Hot Kliooti 
1st Ttkhl 

111 EpogEnoAEia] Day 
(6ei»^nsepiJ days 
In iia y«ar1 

lEi ^fenkbel |Lst niomsf 

Halhor 

In Kalierka 
IBI Shefbedel 
Rekiih, grtal 

iftt Rekeb, amab 
^tb ima]! 

S(Hh Rekt!b« fi^ 

10th Ra&eaqH^li 
If! KhoEwa 


Julian 
17th October 
lOth Kovembar 
16th Dfsqembn- 
3034 fi,c. 
iSth JatwM7 
14th FobruaiT 
I6ib Maich 
Uth ApriJ 
IJth May 
Hth Joiu 
I4ib JuJy 
(Risl£Li of SanaJj 
nth Au^iul 


lith Meost 
laih Seirtomhef 
fRiiiag oE SpicaJ 
l$th Ociob« 

17th November 
17th l>qcembet 

2033 fl,c, 

16th jMQtaary 
Oth Febtuiiiy 
Hih February 
13iii March 
16th March 


The refonn was oficessilated from the fact that id 
2036 B.C. l 5 t Hathof of ilie fixed calendar owing to pre¬ 
cession no longer coincided «-ith the seasonal date about 
11th Jtay, Gregorian <24th August, Julian) with which it 
corresponded at the introduction of the 365 day calendar. 
The new first day, 1st Menkhet. lst:2nd August. Gregorian 
<18th-!9th August, Julian) partially corrected the error. 
1st Tekhi, 2;th June, Gregorian (Hth July, Julian) would 
have been too soon and a further one month change in the 


calendar was therefore delayed till later. 

The one month reform was long overdue for Spi!» s 
Rising had changed one month relatively to the seasons about 
2160 years after the calendar was instituted, namely about 
3418 B.C„ 1383 years before the Reform of Aseth. But 
when one remembers that the Julian calendar though known 
to be in error was not reformed to correct it relatively tc 
the seasons till nearly 1600 years elapsed (much longer m 


Britain) one need not be surprised that the Egj’ptians 
delayed till 2035 B.c. before making the adjustment, even 
though the nature of the Gr^orian Reform is not strictly 
analogous. 

ft is worth noting that reference is made to the Sothiac 
Cycle in the old Chronicle at the end of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty, The reference may be to this Half Cycle^ for 
reference is again made to it as occurring toward the end 
of the Trvcnty-Sixth Dynasty (SD.). 1st Phamcnoth 
corresponded with the Rising of Sirius in 578 B.C, exactly 
as it (Rckeh, amaU) had done in 2034 B,c. 
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Note 33, THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 

The dflte of Aseth is obtained From the Astronomical 
figure m the Ramesscum** taken in conjunction with the 
Rhind Papyrus. There am severoJ variations of Manetho*s 
list of kings of the Fifteenth Dynasty, hut that of josephus 
uUies so closely with the list in the Book of the Sothis, the 
two lists thus in a measure confirming each otliiu', and the 
evidence of the Rhind Papyrus as now interpreted indicates 
that Aseth was later than Apophis, so that contrary* to my 
prmHous view—I depart from Africanus here. For the 
period after Apophis the Sothis book gives 3 kings in 103 
or 118 years, while josephus gives 2 kings in 99 years. 

I have adopted the 1 IS year period but either of the other 
two might quite w-ell be right. 

The Tw-elfth Dynasty ended about 3180 and Manctho 
gave the lengths of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Dynasties 
as 453 and 4S4 y-ears, bringing us down to 2243 B.C. He 
w-as usually careful to avoid overlapping in his chronology 
but as he begins the Fifteenth Dynasty with Salitis this on 
tny reckoning yields an overlap of 36 years. On the other 
hand Africanus’ version of the Twelfth Dynasty makes it 
160 years in length while my figures give 193, a difference of 
33 years, which nearly counterbalances the overlap. There 
may have been kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty earlier 
than Khutauita oontemporaty with the end of the Twelfth 
Dymasty and Manetho’s Thirteenth Dynasty should perhaps 
correctly be reckoned from a date earlier than 3180* 

The Hyksos apparently attained their greatest power 
in the Fifteenth Dynasty but liad been in North Egypt long 
before that. 
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Note 54. THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
DYNASTIES. 


The period ol the Sixteenth and Setfcnteenih Dynasties 
is very obscnre. InfiJrmation derived from Manetho 
indtcates domination of the Hyksos of about 511 or 51S 
yeai5. Assuming that their domination began about the 
beginning of the reign of Salitis of the " Fifteenth ” Dynasty 
(2298 B.C-K domination would be in 

the **Fifteenth** Dynasty and 340 in the "Sixteenth.” 
Eusebius gives 250 for the duration of the Sixteenth. The 
Hyksos, however, were still part rulers of Egypt (possibly 
as viceroj-^ of the Assyrians) til) driven out at the beginning 
of the Eighteenth DjTwsty. From the end of the 
” Fifteenth ** Dynasty, about 2020, to the beginning of the 
Eighteenth, 1709, is 311 years. Tlie Exterp. Barb, gives 
^*at Memphis 516" and this may have been the actual 
length of the Dynasty though it was not dominant during 
the wiiole period. 

When the period of dotnimince ended about 1780 the 
Theban kings became supreme or at least w'cre regarded as 
such by the Egyptian chronologists. 1793 fell in the reign 
of Opehtiset Nubti and be may still have been reigning in 
1780. The Dynasty of Thebans nmv succeeding called the 
*' Seventeenth " Dynasty had probably been ruling locally 
Icmg before, possibly being the immedbte successors of the 
Fourteenth Theban Djmasty and thus ruling from 2245 to 
1709, 534 years, though their period of dominance was 
only during the last 71 years. 
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Note 35, THE STELA OF YEAR 400. 

Seti, an important official of Ramses 11., erected 
a stda at Tams in honour of the god Set (Mars) dated in 
the fourhundredtb year of King OpebtiMt-Nubti (BR. [11. 
g 538) in the fourth month of the third season on the fourth 
day. The monument sliows Ramses II, offering wine to 
Set, and records a prayer of Seti's (§ 542) “ HaiL to thee, 
O Set, son of Kut, great in strength in the barque of 
millions of years overthrowing enemies in front of the 
barque of Re, great in terror,—{grant me) a happy life 
following thy ko, while I remain in . , , 

Now' the phrase -‘millions of is used only in 

connection with the beginning of astronomical cydes, the 
most common occasion being the commencement of the 
annual cyde of the Sun, at the Rising of Spica. The data 
given, 4th day of the 12th month, show's that it is not the 
Sun‘5 cjxde that is here referred to, for the 4th day of the 
I2tb month, w'hich then Tekhi, did not coincide either 
with the Rising of Spii^ (or Sirius) during Ute whole of 
Ramses II.'s reign. The natural inference, therefore, is 
that the reference is to the cycle of Set (Mars). Once in 
even' 15 or 17 years it rises heliacally about the same 
month of the )'ear. More rarely w'ould it rise exactly on 
the 4th of the 12th month. In 1392 6.C, the 4tb of the 
12th month was equivalent to lith August (Julian) and 
computation of the Rising of Man, with a margin of error of 
more than 6 days yields the date 16th August, also its 
nearest Rising to Spica in 15 yeans. 

The 400th year probably does not date from the first 
year of Nubti but from the Era of Nubti, Now the only 
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great Eras known apart from tha Ema of the Sothiac C 5 ''de 
itself arc those dating from the great conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn near Spica (occmruig once in 119 years)* One 
such conjunction* occurred in 1793 BX* when Jupiter rose 
about 19th August and Saturn about 16th August. If the 
first year of the Em not the year of conjunction itself 
but the first year after the conjunction 1792-91 (when 
Jupiter rose almost on the day of Rising of Spica^ but not 
so near conjunetJon with Satnm) this tallies with Rainses" 
stela. 

The chance of a year being found in Ramses TI/s reign, 
in which the cyclfi of Mars b^an, which was at the same 
time 400 years from a conjunction Era is mom nemote than 
and therefore the prol^ability that 1392 is the year 
of the stela and that 1793 fell in the reign of Opehllset 
Nubti is greater than ,92. The probability is^ however, 
very greatly increased by the circumstance that thcconjimc- 
tioD of 1793 was the first great conjunction irt tJte 900 year 
cycle which was within a month of the Rising of Spica. 

It is possible that Manctho‘s figure of 1050 after the 
Thirtieth DjTiasty does not refer to the period from the 
end of his Second Tomoa but from this year 400, for the 
interval from 1392 to the end of the Thirtieth Dynasty 
(342 b*c 3 is exaciSy 1050 years t but there is some doubt 
w'htither his figure is meant to be after the Thirtieth or 
Thirty-fiRi Dynasty. 



Note 36. CRETAN CHRONOLOGY. 

There has apparentJy tieen a soifficieiit qiiantily oi 
pottery and other objects discovered in Crete to enable 
archaeologists to fix the sequence oi the potteiy styles with 
a fiaif dc^ of accuracy (though I have not heai able to 
discover exactJy wfiat the quantities are, and quantity is 
very important in estimating the reliability of aichicological 
theories). The stages of Cretan culture alter the Neolithic 
period have been di^-ided into Early Mii}oan=>^£M., Middle 
Minoan^MM., and Late Minctan = LM. 

There are two ways of esiiBnating the approximate 
date to which these periods are to be assigned, <1) by 
synchronisation with dated civilisations from objects of 
these civilisations found in Crete or objects of Cretan 
civiJifiation found elsewhere, (2) by the relative depths at 
which the objects are founii. 

The objects of principal value under the first 
arc those establishing synchronisms with Egypt. Yet the 
actual number of Egy-ptlan objects found in Crete up to 
the most recent survey of the subject is only 71 (PN xi.) 
and of these a large proportion are not in with 

objects which would yield a relative date, witile others arc 
obviously in association with objects with w'hich they did 
not originally synchronise. Thus “ several stone vases of 
the old hingdom have turned up in deposits thnuca nds of 
years later. Other objects too may have been kept as 
heirlooms or bought as ' genuine antiques * in Egypt itself " 
(PN, xvii,}. 

In no single Cretan site to date have more than q 
Egjrptian objects been found with the exception of the 
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Ro^ Tomb at Isopata cojitaming 16 objects which, 
however, are useless for dating the Minoan sequences since 
some belong to the First to Fourth D^iiastics and some to 
the Eighteenth. 

Bearing in mind therefore that the whole si'Stem of 
Cretan chronology is based on slight probability only we may 
provisionally adopt as a rough approximation the generally 
accepted synchronisation (EB. VI. 679) t 


Dyauiw I-^m, 


CreU 


ETA. 1. 
EM. IL 
ELM. 111. 
MM. 1. 
MM. 11. 
MM- m. 
IM. £. 
IM. IL 
LM. UL 



XVlIl -Thcnhm» tit. 
XVlII.-Ameo^hUi IIL 
XVIII.-XX 


T}ie dates assigned to tie Cretan periods therefore 
depend on the dates assigned to the Egyptian Dynasties. 
Evans assumed tliat Meyer's ‘short* chronok^ was- 
correct (EP. i. 30) and adapted his Cretan chronology 
accordingly. iHe did not nndersiand* Meyer’s theory, 
however, as is shown by bis reference to the Sothis aa 
a 'planet' lEP. L 290) and his assumption, following Hall, 
tliat Nicklin’s different date for Senousrit HI. is due to 
a differe nce in calculation (EP, i. 31} whereas it is due to 
a difference in theory•) 

The only place where any clue of value from depth of 
soil is published^ is on page 33 of Volume L of Evans* 

* ** dinrmU<rt tnil still. 

Though Sir Ajthnt Evaw wcitptt (bwy williMii und eniwH^ifl g It 

and hi# chfonologicaJ tb«ori» wtb opvn to objcclioa thb in no niy detiKt# 
Eram ibe brilliance of hii pUm w wii in ibe dM of Cretnn otedatidog:!^ 
siad th* splendid ocmlribation be hss tnadn to ibe stody of tbs fiandiwor^ at 
ibn Cf#ltsin«n sjid ulist# nt ucteot linm. 


f S«ePk»lX 
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Paiace of Knassi>$, Th&re the depths from the present 
Bitrfajce of the ground are given as foUov^'S: 


Pa^TfiUcEQt W^t Cotccl 

2.59 metFESi 

(end ei Itt. period) 

FlMf levtl MM. Ill, 

S.50 

>■ 

Flocr WMM. 11. 

4.00 

11- 

(MH-'t. ur^mn mcEGiag) 

Bottom of tn. slTBtuia 

4.44 

Jl 

Bottom ^ ESI 11 anmlcun 

5.00 

p r* 

Floor lirw^l EM. 1.. 

5.11 

!■- 

BoUoeq oF NfioUtliic itntum 

il.7$ 

14 


In a footnote (p« 34} Evans explains that he has 
abandoned his earlier method of eslintatmg the chronology 
from the surfa4!ie distance os unsatisfactory and now bases 
his chronolc^gy on the inter^^al from the end of MM, III*^ 
known to correspond with the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Egyptian D^tiastyp back to the b^'nnmg of the EM, E 
period supposed la correspond apptoximatdy with the 
First Egj^tian Dynasty* No reasons for this change of 
method arc given and we are left to suppose that it was in 
order to make his chronology synchronise with Meyert,. 
it would seem, however, to be betier to proceed from the 
know'n to the unknown in the usual manner (as Evans 
himself did before he heard about Meyer^s theoiy") rather 
tlian draw deductions from the hypothetical date of Menes, 
and disregard the certain date of tQ-da>v 

It w'511 be sran that the depth to a period synchronising 
with the commenoement of the Eighteenth Dynasty* 1709B.C* 
by my chronology, (c, 1580 by Meyer^s} w-as 2.5 metres- 
To the present time this represents about 3600 (or J500) 
years or approximate!}^ 1440 (or 1400) y-ears per metre* As 
the depth to EM, I. was 5^32 metres ^his yields a date 
for the beginning of EM* I. about 7660 (or 744&) years 
before the 'present timcg namely c. 5730 B,C,i thus differing 
very little from my date for Menes arrived at independently 
(c* 577&*57l4). The fact that MM. I. is missing makes 
little difference to the average over such a long periocL 
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The dates of (a) MM. I. (missing) and MM. II. (of 
which the stratum extends about half a metre) and (6) 
MM. HI. (of w'hich the stratum extends to about 1 metre) 
might be stated as about 3800 to 3100, and 3100 to 1700 
respectively. MM. I- thus may go back a little earlier chan 
the Eleventh Dynastj’ which began c. 3558'3549, A statue 
of an official User was found (EP, ti. 801) in strata of 
the later half of MM, 11. He is dated to the time of 
Amenemhat 1. bj' Evers but to early Thirteenth Dtuasty 
by Hall (PA, 22}, the deduction of date being apparently 
made from the nature of the inscription. On the other 
hand an aJabastron of the Hyksos Khyan w'as associated 
with deposits of the first part of the MM. Ill, period 
(EP. ii. 360). It is dear, therefore, that (if these arc not 
intrusions) the transition from MM. 11, to MM. Ill- toot 
place about 3100 B-C. w'ith a margin of error of about 
200 years, ihus tallying with the evidence obtained above 
from the depth. The dates derived from the de[Mhs liera 
may therefore be roughly correct. As the Minoan poly¬ 
chrome pottery reached its highest forms in MM. II. and 
almost entirely disappeared before the close of that period 
it will be seen that it synchronises in point of time with the 
period of {lainted potterj’ in Babylonia before the Flood 
(3189). and it may be that it was the inhabitants of pre- 
Flood Babylonia who supplied either the artificers or the 
pigments and that the Flood was thus the cause of the 
sudden diminution in production in both districts, or the 
Cretans might be the pigment manufacturers and m.ay have 
been nearly exterminated by one of the many carth{]uake 
catastrophes which Evans postulates (EP, ii. 320). (Some 
valuable evidence might be obtained from systematic 
chemical analysis of the pigments used in the Cretan, 
Egyptian, and Babylonian, painted pottery,) 

There is, however, later a very definite contact between 
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the Sumerians and the Cretans, fora bull rhyton (EF- ii- 260) 
has been found in Bah}4cmia probably of the time of 
Lugalzagisi (2906-288 Ij who claimed that he bad extended 
Ms dominion to the Mediternmeaii. li is vety ^i ini l»r to 
the bull rhytons found in Crete in MM, 11., and almost 
certainly copied from the Cretan models. Basing bts 
chropotogy on Meyer's low dates Evans ta forced to assume 
that the Babylonian bull rhyton was earlier than the earliest 
Cretan rhytons and that the Cretans copied it. This is 
most improbable for the bull [hytotis are found in Crete 
persisting aver a long period from MM. I, ro LM, 1. white 
in Babylonia none has been found lielonging to any period 
other than this one. It is surely inconceivable that they 
were indigenous in Babylonia and imported to Crete instead 
of vice wrstj, especially as they were '* intimately connected 
with the Minoan central cuJu^' (EP. il, 264.) 

That a date eirm 2400 B.C. la likely to have fallen 
within the MM. III. period and not in an earlier phase 
of Minoan development is show^n by the discovery of 
a Cappadocian cylinder of about that date depicting an 
incident in bull-grappling sports <£P, i. 15, note 3). Though 
there is no reliable evidence in Crete of such sports earlier 
than the MM, III, period Evans is forced from the 
Cappadocian cylinder to assume that these sports were 
practised “ earlier than the beginning of the .MM. I. period " 
(EP. i. 190) owing to his adopriou of Meyer’s Egyptian 
chronology. The remains of painted reliefs in the East 
Hail of Knossos are supposed by Evans to have been bull- 
grappling scenes (EP, i. 376) and referred to the close of 
the MM. 11. period (EP. ill. 189), Both the content of 
the reUef and the period to which it is lo be referred rest 
on slight evidence. 

lHusUations of bull-grappling sports reach their acme 
in LM. I, (EP. iii. 177). 
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Another interesting piece of evidence ta the wiagless 
sphinx with e Iioliow for im inkwell discovered by the Italian 
ttussioo at Hagia Tr iaria (EP, tii. 421) shown by Dr. A* 
Seta to have points of similniity with three Chnldn^n 
objects (EP. iii. 422) of which one, a crouched steatite dog 
with an inkwell set in its back, bears the uame of King 
Sumuiluni of E^arsa \vho is dated by Langdon to 2170*2142 
and by myself to 2478-2449 (MB. t03). A steatite sphinx 
from Tvlissos is n^rded by Evans as similar in style and 
dimensions to that from Hagk Triada and of contemporary' 
fabric (EP. iii. 425). Witlt it was a small female figurine 
belonging to the advanced pliase of MM. 111. {EP. iii. 427). 
On my chronology the second half of MM. III. was from 
about 2400 to 1700 b.C. so that the Cbaldxan object might 
be conteraparary or nearly so with the Cretan objects. If 
Meyer's chronology is adopted for Egypt MM. IILb. has to 
be crowded into the period 1700 to 1600 fl,C,, which makes 
it impossible for the Cretan inkstands to be contempoiary 
with those from Chaidaa. 

All such evidence Is slight, but such as it is it tends to 
confirm the accuracy of Manetho. 

There is. however, one piece of evidence (EP. i. 197-8) 
which may legitimately he regarded as possibly favouring 
the short chronology, " the discovery of a cylinder of the 
First Babylonian Dynasty in associatinn with Cretan scarabs 
imitating early Twelfth Dj’uasty types" (EP. i, dU, But 
this is at present a solitary find, for it is not legitimate to 
include the other hamatite cylinder of the First Babylonian 
Dynasty which is not among accurately dated remains 
(EP. ii. 266). Evans regards the first-mentioned cylinder 
discovered b)' Dr. Xanthudides as belonging to M^f. I .a. 
(EP. i 198). If there was no contradictory chronologital 
evidence such evidence might be provisionally accepted, but 
It is slight and easily counterbalanced. 



In the first it ia lo be noted that the method of 
excavation adopted M?ii$ to keep ^pecifnens from successive 
i'lnetre levels sepaxate (EP. i, J5) and then examine thern^ 
andg since half a metre mighl represent a period of 700 
years* even if the cylinder regarded as in its true 
chronological surroundings there is a margin of error of thb 
amounts 

But to assume that a solitary Sad Is certamly (instead 
of merely possibly) in association with other objects of its 
own period Is to attach coo much importance to this type of 
evidence. It was po^ible to find different period work 
mixed (EP. i, J21) and for intrusions to mislead the 
excavator (KP. U 234). TJicrefore there is no inherent 
impossibility that the BabylorsUn cylinder was in 

a stratum to which it did not chronologically belong. The 
fragility of all evidence based on layers (in Greek and 
Cretan excavation) is well demonslrated by Pendlebuiy, 
who shows that Eg>'ptiaii objects ^om the Hagios 
Onuphrios Deposit belong to the Twelfth or even Eighteenth 
D)'na5ty though the deposit is iisnally regarded as Early 
Minoan (PN. 6-7) and chat First Intermediate and Middle 
Kingdom objects are alone represented in the Tholos tombs 
of Messara whose hrst use ahoaJd go well back into the 
Early Minoan Age. 

Evans himself saj's ^"the succession of deposits in 
individual cases presents lacunas which have to be hlled up 
from data supplied by other sections. Only, moreover* by 
considerable experience has It been possible to guard against 
certain subtle causes of error such as for instance the total 
removal of a floor belonging to one conatmetioa and its 
substitution by another on the same level ** (EP, t. 28)* 

Again, in the theatraJ area of tbo Palace Above the 
' Kouskoums ^ lay a deposit 1<S2 metres thick* The sherds 
and other fragments found in this w^ere much mixed 
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iDcluding Upper Neolithic and Early Minoan ** (EP. iii. 248), 
Then there is the estraordinary example oi a cylinder built 
well with Minoan signs North*West of the Palace (EP. iii. 
253) under the basement of a house belonging to the 
earliest MM. tlL phase. “ It was not unnatural to see in 
the Melian analog and the character of some of the incised 
signs a strong presumption in favour of the Minoan oripn 
of the cylinder buiSt well at Knossos, But the evidence of 
the objects found in the interior of the well itself imposed 
great caution in accepting such a conclusion. These proved 
to be exclusively of & d&ssical character" (EP. iti. 258) 
but the fillin g material between the exterior of the cylinders 
and the natural farie of the cutting around them contained 
sherds which were all Early Minoan. Beyond this rubble 
filling were rings of stones with heavy lumps of clay set 
between them in which were found fragments of glass of 
not earlier than Roman or HeUenistic times. 

Such being the case we are obviously safer to depend 
on the written records of Egypt and the e\'idence of 
astronomy for chronological purposes rather than syn¬ 
chronisms with Crete even though they with oue exception 
favour the '* long" chronology rather than the " short" 
chronology. 
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Note 37. THE EBERS CALE^^>AR. 

The Egyptologist Ebers discovered a papyrus dated on. 
the reverse the 9th of the llth month In the 9th year of 
a king whose name he identiiijed la lS73 as Zeserkate 
(Areejihotep L of the ElgUteeoth Dyr^ty). Though the 
reading has been contested several times (WC. 13) it now 
has reedved general assent. 


The script continues in the form of a calendar thus 
(WC. 113)! 


jC. ■ 

mcitith 9 tlisui^al Sotha 


Kflw V«r'» Day 
Tftkhi 

HaibDr ^ 

Sbalbedfit 
R«k«h 
Hcikiib 
Horn Quoad 
Kbonvu 
Khtni Khnt 


iDDnUi 13, ^*y 9 
nontli 1, dmy 9 
moniK day 9 
moath 3^ day 9 
roocik day 9 
montb 3, day 9 
monifa 6f di^ 9 
inontb 7t day 9 
maath S, day 9 
raontb 9, day 9 
mcDth lOp day 9 


RpaL 


The calendar Lhua explicitly states that Menkhet waa 
then the hist month, We have seen** that prbrto 2033 ex. 
Hathor was the hist month and Ptolemy’s records of 
eclipses** make it plain that by 721 B.C. Thoth had become 
the hrst month, and it probably was so at least as early 
as 651 B.C. 

In the late calendar of Esneh** two New Years were 
celebrated, one at the Risit^ of Sirius and the other, the 
New Year of the Ancients, at the Rising of Spica. As 
Thoth was not in the'i'EbeTS Calendar the 6ist month of 

'jT ^ ."V, ■ - V? - ^ 

the Wandering Calendar it would not be the first month of 
the Fixed Calendar at that perii^ and it is probable that 
the old New Year, the Rising of Spies, was still celebrated 
even though the preceding fixed month Menkhet was now 
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regarded** as the fii^ trimth. CaJculaiion* shows tliat 
Spies rose oa the 9th of Re Hor Khouti the llih month 
(then equivalent to 20tb September) about 1676-4 iJ.c. ti 
is probable that the coleudar was drawn up because the 
year was in some wa 5 ' significant. Now it was not the 
beginning of a cj'de of Sotiiis or a half cycle or even 
the coincidence of the 1st of a month with the Rising of 
Sothis, so we must look elsewhere for a cnlendricaJ event of 
importance. We [lax's seen how in other cases* importance 
was attached to the great conjunctions of Jupiter and 
Saturn. Calculation shows that one of these fell in 1674 B.C. 
and Zeserkare would thus commemorate this Feast of 
Zet by a calendar prepared beginning with the day of 
Rising of Spica 30th September 1674 B,C., when Jupiter 
and Satnm were nearer con junction at Spica’s Rising than 
they would be again for at least 60 ^-ears, Jupiter and 
Saturn both having risen about 2nd September. We may 
therefore prox'lsionally assign 1674-3 as Zeserkare’s ninth 
year and 1683-1 as his first though his actual accession 
might take place within the year previous to September 1682, 
This tallies closely with Manetho’s date for Amenhotep L 
and we may therefore place his first year as 16S3-1. 

9th Re Hor Khouti did not tally with the Rising of 
Sirius (Hth July in South, ISih July in North) till about 
1424-1404 B,C.j which is incompatible with any system of 
chronology so far proposed. Consequently those who 
consider that “ Rising of Sothia" is incapable of meaning 
anything else than the Rising of Sirius have felt compelled 
to postulate that though Menkhet is called the first month 
the calendar meant Thoth and thus that the eleventh 
month was Epet though the calendar distinctly rattis the 

* Ttw ehuiM of ihe dale yksltkid bj die caleocLu udring %»itb ihe due 
Jfiten by Msoetba witbiB, Wyetm i» Thett k b . probability 

la fAvciLT q| tbiaikiB ol |i=.QS. 
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tenth month £pet« Thi^ yielded a date io the: 16tli 
centary which seemed to thein satisfactory. 

The best ailment to get out of the stipposed difficulty 
was that of Sethe followed by Weillp but one notes that this 
conclusion was only miched after difficulty and that thefe 
was a feeling that a more simple e^vplanation would be 
preferable:. *' L^ejqilicatioi) sans doute asses difficile^ 
comroe nous allons voirr n^a completemeni obtenu qu'en 
1920. Pendant leg cinquante ans qui prfcM^rent, les 
innombrabtes Interpritateurs du document se virmt comme 
an pied d'un mur infmnchiaaahlep hots renoeinto d^ucte 
insoluble toigme qua posait I'apparent d^placemeot des 
aoms des mc^ de Tann^e dans le teate de la premiire 
colonne** (WC. 113). 

Sethe’s explasatioD of the theory that the IXth 
month was Epet though the lOtb was given that name 
in the calendar vms that the month names here are the 
names of feasts occuning in the fixed calendar and therefore 
that the calendar means that the feast of Epet (the IZtb 
by positioin) culminated on the 1st day of the 12th month 
of the fix^ calendar w'hich happened to coincide with the 
9th day of the lOth month oi the Wanderu^ Clalendar, the 
feast being according to bis view celebrated at the end of 
the mODth of the fixed calendar bearing its name and 
lasting into the following month. 

Gardiner followed bj' Meyer thought on the other hand 
that there was a backward shift of the feasts later than the 
Ebeis Calendar. 

K -■ '■ « . 

But the symbol used for the Rising of Sothis in j the 
Ebers Calendar is the horns of the Hathor cow. In the 
Athribis^ Zodiac (A) this symbol by its position cannot 
possibly refer to Sirius. 
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HOTE 38. THE SED FESTIVALS. 


What b kntipwii as the Sed Feast appears to have 
heel) celebrated ftom the earliest times. On a mace of 
Normer the king is shown in Sed Feast dress (PE, I. 10}. 
There is also a tablet of Den Setui showing the Sed festival i 
and the Feast of the god Sed Is recorded in the rdgn of one 
of the kings on the Palermo Stone^ 

There are two ways of ascertaining the significance of 
this feast: (1) the descriptions of the cenemofual connected 
with it, <2) the dates of occurrence. 

There are many descriptions, all of w^hich imply that 
the king b regarded as renewing bb life on these occasicHis. 
The most significant £!^ample is a Sed Feast of Seti L in 
which he is addressed as follows: Thou art renewed and 
thou beginnest again, thou becomest young like the infant 
Moon God: thou grower up again (like} him from season 
to season like Nun at the beginning of hb time; fthou 
renewestl thy births by repeating the Sed-feast. ^Ul life 
is in thy nostrils for thou art the king of the whole earth, 
for ever^' (MN. 129.) 

This at once raises a presumption that the Sed Feast 
>8 oonnecCed with the cycle of the moon. 

As regards dates of occurrence more onys are known 
from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dsmasties than from 
other dynasties. "Iliey are as follows: 


King 

Rtgma^ Vjmt 

Iktif 

Tliatlicies [. 

— 

Uth of 1 Uh moBlh (ZIa Hor fOEanti) 

HatsliApsut 

16 

of ll%h ISfVQtll 

Ihothmci ni. 

— 

^tb of lltb inotitb 


— 

7ih of lltli iQoutb 

do. 


l4tli of 12ttt XDO&tb 

AllMllOtop 

JO, 30 

— p- 

RuttjMa Zl. 


— 

ilMUptoJl 

a 

of Ut tumth 
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The fact that these dates fall regularly later and later 
suggissts that they ate dates depending on the rising of 
a star and are (]UOted in terms of the Wandering Calendar* 
The most likely star is the Sothis and this is confirmed 
by the fact^ that in the 9tb year of Amenhotep I. the 
Sothts rose on the 9th of the 11th month Re Hor 
Kbouti. By the progression of the Calendar it would rise 
on the t4tb of the Uth month in four yeans of the reign of 
Thothmes I. Further cortlimaHtion is afforded by the 
tablet at El Berseh {?. HI. 31) dated the 2nd day of the 
12th moiitli in the 33rd year of Thothmes 111. in which 
the beginning of a million Sothic cyd« was wished for 
the king. 

It will be observed that the interval between known 
dates b in several instances 7 days. If the date is the 
exact date of Rising of the Sothis this change in the 
calendar would cake place on the average in 23 years but 
die interval represented might be as little as 25 years or as 
great as 31 years. Now 334 lunar months equal 27 stellar 
years and 371 lunar months equal 29,99 yeazsi so that after 
27 or 30 Stellar years the New Moons fall very- dose to 
their position at the beginning of the cycle. This seems to 
confirm the hj'pothesis that the Feast was held when the 
Festival of New Moon fell very dose to the date of Rising 
of Spica especially as some inscriptions refer to the Festival 
as the ” Festival of 30 years’* 

But after an interval of only 3 years it might 
sometimes happen that a Sed Festival w-as held for 37 
lunar months etiual 2.99 years. 

On this hypothesis it follows that the 1st of a lunar 
month must have fallen on the 14 th of 11th month near 
the date of Rising of Spica m the reign of Thothmes I, This 
occurred in September 1662 which must therefore have 
fallen in the reign of Thothmes I. Similarly the Sed 
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Festival of Hatshcput’s i6th year can be shni™ to have 
occurred in 1635 T tb* festival of Thothmea III. can be 
dated to 16I}5; and those of Amenhott^ tl. to 1567 and 
1340 {MB. IGSfif.). 

The Scd Festival in the second jiair of Mertinptah 
might fje in 1331 when Spica tobc on 23rd September the 
2Sth of the first month and the astronomical New Moon 
was on 2l5t September becoming visible one or two days 
later 1 so that he probably commenced to reign in 1332 
though Manetho correctly disregards the period ol 
cotegeocy. 

H , * * * 

Amenhotep III. and Rameses II. each held their hrst 
Sed Festivals in their 30th year, and repeated them at short 
intervals. This is obviously a tetival of a different kind. 
One of the festivals of Ramses was dated in the fifth 
month and could thus have no reference to the Rising of 
the Sothis. 

It seems probable therefore that their festivals were 
purely symbolical and that just as the 31oor after 30 years 
has returned to nearly the same place in the sky relatively 
to the Sun and stars (and Saturn) and renews its cycle, so 
the king after 30 years on the throne took a new lease of 
life, find thereafter frequently celebrated the anniversary of 
his coronation. 

There is no record of any king other than these two 
celebrating a Scd Festival in the 30th y^r, Senousnt I. 
celebrated a Sed Festival in bis 3tsl year, but os in that 
year the New Moon coincided with the Rising of Spica it 
was probably the true Sed which he celebrated. There U 
glco a series of account^ for festival offerings for the 30th 
to ilsi y’ear of a king near the time of Senousrit III* It 
may be that even then importance was attached to the 
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completion of 30 years, but the preservation of this 
particular statement may be pure coincidence. 

We may therefore accept as probable that the oortnal 
occasion of the Sed Festival was the cmncldence of the 
visible Ken' Moon with the Rising of Spica- 

The following are examples from other dynasties: 


Dymntjt 

Fwr 

Rcmrdtd 


RtMtu^ a/ 
S^tca 

New Moon 

Second 

BeoDlCiEii.’ 

— 


234h Aug. 

24^ Aug. 

Sbc/aod 

BcncieTeD ? 



mi Aug_ 

SAih Atig, 

Sixth 

Twelfth 

t. 31 

27th of Ilth 
tnanfli 


Aug. 

Tlh Sept. 

Gtb 

Twentktfa 

Biirow HI- 2S 

— 


24th Sept. 

15lh Sept. 


It is to be noted, however, that though the date given 
in the reign of Pcpi I. was near the date of Rising of Spica 
and thus might refer to a Sed Festival, Pepi ia shown 
before Min (Jupiter) and it may be that this was really 
a Zet Festival* at the Rising of Jupiter end Satunt in 
conjunction. 

This poasibilit}' is further borne out by the inscription 
of a Sed Festival in the reign of Nebtauira** of tbe Eleventh 
Dynasty. In that case the calendar date precludes all 
possibility of the reference being to a date near the Rising 
of Spica, but, as in Pepi's case, Min is evidently being 
vrorafaipped and the date tallies for the Rising of Jupiter 
and Saturn in conjunction. The two terms Zet and Sed 
though describing different Festivals may therefore be 
phonetically closely similar. 

In Ptolemaic times there is reference to Thirty Year 
Feasts on occasions of the cycle md half cycle of Saturn. 
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Note 39, TRE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

Fof ihe Eightcentli Dynasty we have the versions of 
Alricanus, Eusebius, Josephus and the SothU book. The 
lengths of reign given by Josephus for each king to 
Ranieses I. are in every case supiiorted by at least one 
of the irther three {though in the case of Achenchertea and 
Rathos it is only the Canon of Eusebim in Sjncellas that 
supports him). 

In my ctironologj' for the Dynasty i adopt J osephua* 
figures in every case except that the astronomical evidence 
shows that ten years is missing between the first year of 
Misfragmouthosis and the first year of Amenophis H, 
(1 therefore asKgo 35 y. 10 to Misfragmouthosis instead of 
2S y. 10.) 

Monumental evidence shows also that Chebton and 
Amenophis I. require to be transposed, while the astro¬ 
nomical evidence suggests that Kameses t. and. Horemheb 
should be transposed. The total brought out for the 
Dj-nasty is 259 j*ears, which is exactly the total brought 
out by adding Africanus’ figures though his figures ftir 
individuals sometimes differ. 

Josephus not only gives the years hut also mentions 
odd months. Thus Thothmes U.'s leigo is stated as 
12 years 9 months denoting not necessarily his full rdga, 
but his reign up to tlie time of appointment of his successor 
Thothmes 111. as coregent. Now* Thothmes IlL'a corona¬ 
tion is definitely known to have been on the 4th of the 
9th month so that though the Icings themselves usually' 
reckoned their regnal yeam from the date of accession for 
chronological purposes it was found convenient to reckon 
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from tlic commencement of the Wandeneg Year in each 
case, the odd months denoting as Weifiall suggested an 
approximation to the period in the calendar year when the 
new king succeeded^ Thus also the coronation date of 
Thothtnes I. w^as the 21st (fay of the 7tlt moniit (BR« IL 
160) (which in 1662 was equivalent to 1st June) and 
Manetho gives the reign of hiS predecessor as 20 years 
7 months* 

It will be noted that Chebrun's reign is stated as 
13 years e.vacdy, indicating that Manetho thought his sue* 
ccssor Hatsbepsut was crowned about New Yearns Day of 
the Wandering Calendar. His error may be excused for 
tnscriptions show that she was crowned exactly on New 
Year*& Day, but it ^'as not the New Year's Day of the 
Wandering Calendar but of the Year of the Ancients at the 
Rising of Spica on 20th or 2 Ist September. Thus her obelisk 
inscription (BR* | 3l8j records; My majesty exacted 
work thereon from the j'ear 15 the first of the sixth month 
until the year 16 the last of the twelfth month making 
seven months of exEction in the mountain*'' Thus year 15 
ended and year 16 began betw^een the 1st of the 6th month 
and the 30th of the 12th month. So the New Yearns l^ay 
of lier coronation w-as not the New Year's Day of the 
Wandering Calendar* That it refers to the Rising of 
Spica is confirmed by Kaville*s translation of the dea- 
cription of one ooniversai)^ record 11, $ 233), '*at the 
festival day of her coronation when the first day of the 
year and the beginning of the seasons should be united." 
The " Boginntagof the Seasons** in ail other cases refers 
to the great conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn near Spica. 
and this mnst be a reference to the anniversary of her 
coronation in 16H ’ivhen the Rising of Jupiter and Saturn 
took place near Spica (just 1 year and 3 months after 
Thothmes IIIp had been crowned). 
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may thendbre accept Manctho's figures as a guide 
to the appio^cimate date of coroDation in each case. It is to 
be femembered however that dates might also sometimes 
be quoted in terms of the sacred calenilari and if Manetho^s 
figures are correct this seems to have been so in the case 
of the date of coronation of Thothmes II- and Amcnljotep III^ 
The former was crowned On the 8th day of the 2nd month 
(BR. IL § 120} about 30th July in the Sacred calendar* 
and the latter on the 2Dd day of the 3rd month cquU'alenE 
lo about 23rd Augii^. 

. ^ I w # 

Manetho's figurnss for the Eighteeinh. Dynastj' have 
many astronomical checks. Thus the elate of the ninth 
year of Amenhotep 1. is fixed by the Ebers Calendat*' ^ 
approximately September 1674-1673 recltoocd from the 
first Rising of Spica after his accession namely in September 
1682. The astronomicaJ ceiling"* in the Tomb of Scaimut 
inscribed in Hatsliepsut's reign earlier titan the atx:ession 
of Thothmes III. sfiows the Rising of the Sethis in Re 
Hor KltouU, approximately confirming the epoch of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, while records of Sed Festivals** show 
that 1662 fell in the reign of Thothmes L, that Hatshepsut's 
I6th year began in September 1635, that 1605 fell in the 
reign of Thothmes 111., and that 1567 and 1540 both fell 
in the reign cf Amenophis 1!. 

. * ' * ■ 

Having thus in aB probability a reliable guide in 
Manetho, we may examine some other festivals of 
astronomical significance. 

There is a stela of great interest which was acquired 
by Petrie (AE. 1921. 15) bearing the following inscriptioii: 

(In the year?) 4ih month of Summer 17th day of His 
Majesty the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Nebpebtetre, 
son of Re, Ahmose given life {he built) anew this wall as 
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his monumcni to his father Montti, Lord of Thebes, the 
Bull io the midst of Hermoiithis/' Owiog to the fact that 
the Dowager “ Rr^'al Mother Tetisheri " is shown standing 
behind Ahmose it has been concluded that the stela belongs 
to an early part of his retEn- 

Now dedications to a god were usually made at the 
rising of the god, and we may thus fname the hypothesis 
that the 17th day of the 12th month corresponded with the 
Rising of Montu. Kis identity as one ol the gods of 
Samrn seems probable from the List of gods who came to 
Hatshepsut on her journey north (IBR, 11, §224), Hathor, 
Buio, Amon, Atum, Montn, Khnum, Amon is Jupiter, 
Atum the f>un, Klinnm Mars, Hathor Spica (and its mlcr 
\''enu5), Buto and Montu alone are not clearly fixed and 
one of them must be a god of Saturn as it would surely 
not be omitted. Now in one of the Athribis buroscopes 
the planet Saturn is repmseuted by a bull-headed bird so 
we may provisionally identify Saturn with Montu. Buto 
may be Sirina, just a^ the Buto man (Boethua of Manetho’s 
list) H'as called Sirius by ^mtosthenes. 

If we regard it as certain that the date in question 
must fall in the first 15 years of Amoais* reign, the tdiance 
of a calcoJaied date of Saturn’s rising lieing found to tally 
with the 17th of the i2ih month in that period within 
2 days is “1 Satum rose about 1st November 

16D8 and in that year the I7th of Uie 12th month was 
equivalent to 3rd No^'ember. 1&98 fell w'tthia the first 
15 y'ears of the reign. There is therefore a possibility (.1$) 
that Montu is to be regarded as Saturn and similarly 
a slight confirmatioD of the approximate date of Amosis, 
The next interesting date is the date on the Stela of 
Kcres (&R. II. § 51) the 1st of the 9th month of the 10th 
j’ear of iVmenhotep I. This b in the year after the year of 
the Ebers Calendar (20th September 1674 to 19th September 
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1673> itamdy 13th July lh7£ B.c., near the date of Rtsing 
of Sirius. On the Stela Keres records the commsiul of 
the king’s mother to erect a tomb. The nJate was wdl 
chosen for Sirius ruled rebirth and life after death. 

In year 2, 2nd month of the 3rd season (10th month) 
day 7, Thothmes III, was making preparations For the 
"Festival of the Beginning of the Seasons" (BR. IJ* 
g l&9fr.) the conjunction* of Jupiter and Saturn near Spies 
which occurred in September 1614 when Jupiter tose about 
23 rd September (the 27th of the 1 lih month) a few days 
after the Rising of Spica (the anniversary of Hatshepsut’s 
coronation) Saturn having already risen on 15th September. 
Tliid was probably the occasion when the inscriptions 
were added on the side columns of Hatshepsut’s obelisk. 
A previous occasion (2 major cycles back) when Jupitef 
and Saturn rase in conjunction so near Spica was in the 
ISth year of Senousrit III, tm the 21st day of the $th 
month when he at the same time celebrated the " Repulse 
of the Troglodytes." Tholhmes III. ilka ordered 
tmciiversary of that Feast to be celebrat?s<L 

In his I5th yeai* on tlie 27th day of the 9th month 
Thothmes IIL gave orders (BR. II. ^163) found 
a great divTne aflering anciv — , , iti order that the 

altars of my father Amon may be supplied for all etemitVv" 
The date would correspond to 2l&t July 1601 (shortly after 
the anniversary of his accession)^ 

At the first great annual Feast of Amon after the 
Campaign of his twenty-third j^ear Thotbmes HI. celebrated 
his victory. As he also faunded an ofiering for the Going 
Forth of Min** (both Amon and Min being gods oE the 
planet Jupiter) the reference U to the annual heliacal 
Rising oE Jupiter. The date given b the 14 th of the 2nd 
month. As in the period from the Eighteenth Dynasty 
onwards dates of sacred festivals were sometimes quoted in 
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terms of the old Sacred Calendar which had been tept in 
use by one or more of the colleges of priests, this may be 
equivaJen t to approxi mately Stb August. The j'ear is missiiig 
at this point in the inscription and Breasted supplies the year 
23 {HR. II. ^55'!). But as further on the inscription reads 
555) " from the 3 ^eat 23 uutiJ the recording of this tablet 
upon this sanctuary " it is far more iikdy to be the j-ear 24, 
especially as he liad only begun the siege of Megiddo on 
the 21st of the 9th month (of the Wandering Calendar) in 
the year 23 equivofent to July Htb and it would manifestly 
be impossible to complete his campaign and get back bo 
Egypt by 5th August. The assumption that the date is 
in the 24th j-ear is conhrmed by astitmomical computation 
which 3 'ields Jrd August 1S92 a.c. as an approximate date 
of Rising of J upiter. 

In j'car 29 Thothmes sacrificed to Amon and to 
Haiakhte (BK. II. f 458) together which implies that in 
that year July 15S7*July 1386 Jupiter (Amon) was rising 
at the nearest point of its 12 year cjx;le to the Winter 
Solstice {corresponding to the Rising of Cancer 0"^ of the 
Constellations on the 1st of the 1st month, Re Hof Rhouti, 
when the sacred calendar originated in the fifteenth milliu]'' 
nium). In 15S6 the Winter Solstice was about January 
5rd (Julian). Computation yields the approximate date 
7di Janiiaiy for the Rising of Jupiter thus conhrming the 
date. When Thothmes III. returned after “the first 
victorious campaign which my father AmO'n gave to me 
when he gave to me all the allied countries of Zahi shut up 
in one city” (BR. fl. | 616) he gave commands ” to have 
executed every contract of the court for Mut Hatltor 
mistress of Thebes on the day of the Altat'Ol-the-Feast 
which takes place on the last day of the third month of the 
third season ” {BR. II. 1 622), Breasted assumes that 
this w’as after the first campaign but the astronomical 
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c^vidence that this view is ermneous. A wuri for 

Mut H^ilhor implies that Mut (Saturn) was rising at its 
nearest to Hathor (Spies) in it?; 10 year cydt. The 
e?mct date being given, 30th of the 11 th months the year is 
hxed precisely. lor the only occasion when Saturn is 
ctdculated to rise neat the 30th of the 11th month and at 
the same time Spica was on iSth September 1584 BjC. 
This was tn his 32nd year and thus followed the campaign 
of his 31st yea^t the first yoar in which he had great suoc^ 
in Zahi (Phoenicia) which had revolted two years previously. 
In Ullaza he took 494 captives^ incltiding several important 
captives from other towns who happened to be there 
(BR. ri. I 470). 

The London obelisk records (BR^ IL §633) that 
Thothmes IIL made it for Harakhte at the third occurrence 
of tJje beb Sed. Brugach read it as ** fourth but the 
astronomical evidence shows that Breasted who read it 
third should have trotted his own eyes instead of 
adopting the reading of Brugsch {toe. ciL footnote f.). 
Harakhte implies that the date was near the time of the 
Winter Sobtice. Sed or Zet Festivals were of three kinds, 
the lunar Sed F^ti^*aJ at the Rising of Spica coincident with 
naiv mooDj the festival an the 30tb anniversar}^ of the king's 
coronation^ and the ordinarv' conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn. Spicu did not rise near the Winter Solstice^ and 
Thothmes’coronation day in July* therefore this must 
refer to the Zet Festi\*a], the conjunction. The first con¬ 
junction in Thothmes* reign (and inctdentully in the great 
900 year cj'cle) \ves in his second j^ear September 1614, the 
second 20 years later* and the third in 1574 B.C.* when 
Saturn rose about l&t January and Jupiter about t2th 
January', the conjunction rising nearest to the Winter 
Solstice 'm his reign (and quite possibly in 900 years). 
This was therefore in Thotbmes^ 4Ist year. 
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There are two dated festival^ of ihe first of the lunar 
month in his reign which tally Far the liates given K the 
Babylonian £}pe of month b^inning near the date of the 
vifihle Kew Moon was then in use- Thme is also some 
interesting seasonal evidence in connection with his Syrian 
campaigns which is treated ehewherep® 

Thothmes IV* m hk eighth y^t (September 1572 to 
September 1371) was at Kamat getting ready for the 
annual Feast of Amon when on the 2nd day of the 7th 
month (20di April) ne^^'s was brought of a Kubian rebelHon- 
Colcuiation sbo^^ that Jupiter rose in 1371 about llth 
May thus confirming the date- 

Amenhotep Il« in his first or second year (BH- 11. 
j 782 footnote o) fought a battle near the Orontes on the 
26th day of the 9ih month (I2th July) and after the battle 
sacrificad to Amon before proceeding southward (£ 734K 
It mighti of conxsev be a sacrifice without reference to the 
Rising of Amotii but it is far more likely to be at the rising 
for an no occasion do we hod the kings making such 
a sacrifice in the middle of their campaign when Amon was 
not risings Compulation (with a margm of error of more 
than I day) yields lith July as the date of rising in 
1569 which fell in his fiFSt year according to the 
chronology* 

In his third year on the 15th of the llth month {§ 792) 
he again made oblations to Amon^ The date corresponds 
to 30th August 1567* C^cutation show^ that Jupiter rose 
about 9th September (the 25th of the llth manth) in thi^t 
year (which suggests that if distinct the insedpLioa would 
show 25th not 15th). There is an oblniion scene above the 
inscription at Amada ($ 791) showing the king offering 
wine to Harokhte and Amon Re. The reference hare is 
not to the W inter Solstice itself but to the month named 
after the god of the Winter Solstice, Re Hor Khoutip then 
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the llth month of the Wajj<lering Calendar, the moniJ] in 
vhich JupUer rose iti that year, 

The date of Antetiophts IIL receives an approxi-^ 
mate check from the KamaJc Cloch*** and Babylonian 
synchronisms.” 

Akhenaten on the Idth day of the 8th month in his 
6th year {13K. IL | 959) made obbtion to Atom The date 
corresponds to 12th May (^Z9th April Gregorian) 1495 
reckoning front actual accession, or 1494 reckoning from 
the first Mew Year's day following his acce^ion. He was 
regarded as a hereiic the priests of Ammon and the climax 
of a dilute between him and them was reached about this 
year. At the Rising of Spica in September 1495 Jupit« 
and Saturn had risen in conjunction, an event to which the 
priests of Ammon (Jupiter) paid great Importance, and 
perhaps Akhenaten had refused to conduct the ceremonies in 
person as wns expected of the king. On the other band be, 
like Amenophis HI., paid great attention to the worship of 
Homs** (Venus) and Aton (the setting Sun). The special 
w'orship of Aton in the 8tb month may therefore have been 
connected with the evening '‘rising" of Venus which 
occurred on Sth May 1494 fi.e. In H98 B.C., its evening 
“rising” had occurred on 28th September nearer to the 
date of Rising of Spica than it had been for many years 
though every Sth year follow iug it would rise nearer till 
about 1472 B.C, occurred the evening rising closest to tlie 
Mew Year's Day of the Fixed Calendar in its cycle of about 
255 years. 

The date <rf Ramses L is checked by a record “ Year 2, 
second month of the second season twentieth day. . . . 

His Majesty was in the city of Memphis performing the 
ceremonies of his father, Amon ROt Ptah South of his 
Wall. , , , His Majesty * . , - commanded to 

establish divine ofTerings for his father Min Amon." The 
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U, equivalent to 10th Mae* 1454 B.C. Weul.. 
tion shows that Jupiter (Miu-Ainon) rose ahout 10th Match 
ii) that yeax. 

h.* ■ 

The« are some pieces ci direct evidence bearing on 

the order of the kings in this dynasty. Thus 
of Ebatm served under three successive kings. Ahmosc 1.. 
Amenhotep I-, ^nd Tbothmes I- (BR. U. | D- 
biography contains references to the expubion of the 

Asiatics in the reign of Ahmose. 

The biography of locni (BR. 11. |99ff.) records 
service under Amenhotep 1. Thothmes 1.. Thothm^ 11.. 
and Thothmes HI, From it it is apparent that Hiitshepsut 
MiUi not as a great force in the time of Thothmea I. and 
II.. though, as Manetho’s figures and the astronomical 
evidence show, she v-as assumed as coregent after 

Thothmes I. had reigned 13 years- ... * 

Hatshepsut is definitely known to be the daughter of 
Thothmes I. (BR- H- | 237). She is thus the sister o 
Thothmes Ii. and aunt ofThothmes IIL If the Hatsh^ut 
of Thothmes lll.'s reign is regarded as his sister as has 
hcen held then she must be a different Hatshepsful. But 
apparently this notion arose from a passage m Incni s 
bbUphy. After mentioning the death of Th^ithm^ II. 
(BR. 1I.§ ll&l he goes on to say iBR. II. ^ 

son stood in his place as king of the Two 
become mlet upon the throne of the one who begat him. 
His sister the Divine Consort, Hatsbepsul, settled the 
jiffftirs of the Two Lands bj' reason of her plans/’ Now 
clearly '* His sister " may mean the sister of Thothmes . 
rather than the sister of Thothmes IIL, fust as Kls son 
means the son of Thothmes U.. namely Thothmes 111. 
Thothmes II.’s sister would be about 50 years of age when 
Thothmes HI. succeeded to the throne in July 1615 b-C.* 
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if we asstune that she was about 15 at her accession in 
1650, 

In the inscriptions of Senmut reference is constantly 
made to the king (unnamed) (BR, IL ^ 350 Breasted 
assumes the reference to be to Thothmes IIL It is more 
ptobafaiy to Thothmes IL, with whom Halsbepsut w-as 
previously coregent after her coregency with her father 
Similarly in the inscription on the Berlin statue “ the death 
of hia predecessor" (BR. 11. §368) ptobabjy refei^ to 
Thothmes 1* 

An Abydos stela with reference to the life of Nebwawi 
(13R. n. I 1B4) ahow^s that Thothmes IIL was still Jiving 
as corcgeni with Amcnliotep II., and the farogmphy of 
Amenemhab records his death in his 54tb year on the last 
day of the 7th month (BR. 11. g 592) namely I5th Muy, 
1561. According to the astronomied evidence and Manetho 
the coregency must therefore liave lasted about 8 yeare. 

Thothmi^ IV, inscribe intef alia the following lines 
on an obelisk (BR. II, | 833): It was his majesty who 
beautified the single very' great obelisk being one which 
his father, the King of Upper and Lower Egy^pi, 
Menkheperre (Thothmes III.) had brought, after his 
majesty had found this obelisk, it having spent 35 years 
lying upon its side in the Imnda of the craftsmen on the 
south side of Kamak." The natural Interpretation to put 
on this is that his majestj' (either Thothmes III, or 
Thothmes IV,) found it after it had been lying on its side 
for 33 years. Breasted takes it to mean that his majesty 
Thothmes IV. found it 35 years after the death of 
Thothmes III,, but there is absolutely nothing to indicate 
this. There might be many reasons for its being 
overlooked in Thothmes III.’s life. 

In the reJgn of Ramses II. reference is made to legal 
proceedings "In the year 59 of Horemheb" (BR. L g 67). 
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li Hfiremheb retgned 60 years this nionld bdicate that ho 
was coregeut with Seii 1. thtuugbout the greater part of 
his reign. 

There is id the neighbourhood of Memphis a graffito 
(ME. ]55> of the time of the Eighteenth ot Nineteenth 
Dynasty registering the beginnings of the rise of the Nile. 
“ The year 10, the litb of the second month of Summeri 
that day there was a great rising of the Nile.” On my 
chronology the Eighteenth Dynasty commenced in 1709 
when the 13th of the lOth month (Epet. according to the 
Ebets Calendar) was equivalent to 2nd September (Julian) 
s^lSth Augnst (Gregorian), and ended in 1450 when it was 
equivalent to 30th June (Julutni) = 17th June (Gregorian). 
The record is therefore in harmony with a date in the later 
portion of the Eighteenth Dynasty, perhaps about the 
10th year of Amenopbis il., or Amenophis HL 

On the theory that the Ebers Calendar" refers to the 
Kising of Sirius, that the lOth month was then Fayni, and 
that the Eighteenth Dynast}' commenced in 1590, the 
i3th of the 10th month would at the beginning of the 
Dynasty fall in the liist ball of June (Gregorian) and at 
the end of Che Dynasty in the middle of ApriL Unless 
the graffito belongs to the Seventeenth Dynasty which Is 
improbable, either a miracle occurred or that chronological 
theory is impossible on this ground, as it is also tm the 
evidence of the Kamak Cloclt,^ and all other av^able 
evidence. 
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Note 40. THE ASTRONOMICAL CEILING IN 
THE SECRET TOMB OF SENMUT* 


Mr, H. E. Winlock excavating in 19i26*27 for the 
Ikfetropolitnn Museum of Art iliscovered the tomb of 
SenmuU who was the h^h official of Hatshepsut and 
supervised the erection of the great obelisks of her 16th 
year. The tomb seems to have been begun before that 
date (MM. Feb. 192S, p. 421, One of the most interesting 
features of the tomb is the astrocoraical c^ng* (MM. 
Feb, 1928, p. 40). 

One half of the ceiling dearly represents the same 
epoch exactly as the figure in the Ramesseum.® The figure 
in the Ramesseum v^ras formerly said to represent either the 
horoscope of birth of Rameses II. or the date of building 
of the Ramesseum. As Senmut lived long before the time 
of Raineses II, such theories are definitely put out of court. 
My theory is that it represents the date of a half c}'de of 
Sothis namely that in 203S S.C., recorded as being an 
Impartant epoch; and this record of Senmut may be 
presumed to refer to the same epoch. 

The other half of the ceiling shows twelve circles 
representing the twelve months of the j’ear. Above each 
of these the name of each month is given except in the 
case of Re Hor Khouti, where the symbol of the Rising 
of the Sothis is inscribed just as it was in the Ebeis 
Calendar.'” But the Ebers Calendar gave the exact date 
of ri^ng whereas this does not. Therofom all that can be 
said is that this calendar represents a date earlier than 

' Sea FliilcX. 
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1593 B.C. In that year the Sathis no longer rose in the 
tlth month but on the 1st of the 12th month (Tekht). 

According to the chronology Hatshepsut reigned circa 
1650 to 1600 which tallies with the cdendar, for the Sothis 
would rLse in. the latter half of the 11th month (Re Hor 
Khonti) at that period. In the arrangement on the ceiling 
Tekhi is placed first for it was the first complete month 
after the Rising of the Sothis, the New Year of the 
Ancients. 

Between Kaherka and Shefbedet Horus is shown 
smiting the Northerner. This scene properly belongs to 
fixed Shefbedet (the Rising of Sagittarius) but many of 
the Festivals were transferred to the e<]uivalent month of 
the Wandering Calendar. Below are shown the genii of 
the Dead with their attendants. 
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Note 41. THE ElSINGS OF THE GODS. 


In Eg>'pt th& pbjictary had different names in 

different districts and in many ivere associated with 

aniniiils or with animaJ-headed men- The five planetary 
gods of Abydos, however, seem eventually to have been 
respected throughout the whole of Eg^-pt^ for to each of 
them was assigned one of the epagomena] days in tfie 
365 day calendar. They were Osiris, Horus, Sot^ Isb. and 
Nephihji*s- 1 have already given my reasons {MB. I39t 
17S) for identifying these with Jupiter, VenuSi Mars, 
Mercury* and Saturn respectivdyj and these identifications 
seem to me to be confirmed by my exarnination® of the 
Athribla horoscopes. Certainly Eepsius^ identification of 
Set, the god of evil, as Mercury is erroneous for in Zodiac 
B* (PA.) the long-beaked hawk in Capriectmus can hardly 
be other than Set and it is impofisiblc for Mercury to be in 
Capricorn w^hen the Sun is in Taurus, Further the colour 
attributed to Set by the Egj'plians was red (BU- I. SS), 
which is the colour of Mars. 

Plutarch (Dc 8) referred to those who sacrificed 
a sowd to Typhon (Sell at full moouil Both Plutardi and 
Aelian describe the ceremony as taking place " once a year.” 
It is more probafafe that the ceremnny was bianoial for of 
the three superior planets Mars is the only one which does 
not rise hdiacally approximately once a year. It w^ould be 

* SeePlftieXVl. 

t According ic Caw tlie Eldar th« Ronuui tMimei oenfievd a pig, 
a AliHp and a b9ilJ+tn Mars. 111. IJ 

I KertHlDiiia nalaias iba wna tbis$ of biit he u probably in 

trrtjt. The pig was aftcxed ba Set. {S« Newberry \n J 3£A. XJY. p. 3LJ]. 
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felt that Set should have a special annual ceremony like the 
other gods, but as tt only rose heiiacdly in alternate years 
the ceremony every second }’ear would be held at the full 
tnomi nearest to its opposition to the Sun. 

At Thebes Amon Jupiter) was the principal god and, 
as in the reign of Seti I. (BR. 111- § 136 ff), there is often 
mention of “ Amon Re, Lord of Thebes, Mot, Mistress of 
Ishm, Khonsu in Thebes, beautiful Rest, Horus, Lord of 
Joy, and Thoth, Lord of Karnak." Khonsu was the name 
of the month of the fixed calendar in which the constella* 
tion Aries lone of the signs of Mars) was rising, and Thoth 
the month which with the Rising of Sirius, the star 

of Uis (Mercuo'), Arie was the constellation in which 
the full moon occurred in the first month of the fixed Civil 
Calendar which liegan with the Rising of Spica and Khonsu 
is often represented wearing the disc of the full moon but 
it is possible that just as Thoth (called Hermes by the 
Greeks) was sometimes associated witli its star Sirius 
I" thrice greatest Hermes") and sometimes with its planet 
Mercuryi so Khonsu may sometimes have been associated 
with Aries and sometimes with Mars. That beiog so the 
five gods here mentioned may be the gods of the five 
planets Jupiter (Amon), Mut {Saturn), Khonsu (Mare),. 
Horus f\''enus) and Thoth (Mercury). 

Another important god was Min of Coptos. Min at 
one period was the name of the month later called Shefbedet 
which corresponded in the fixed calendar to the rising of 
the stars of Sagittarius, one of the signs of Jupiter. It was 
in the late period identified with or supplanted by Amort 
(Jupiter) and it therefore seems probable that it was also 
a god of the planet Jupiter. This seams to be confirmed 
by the fact that Min like Osiris (Jupiter) was repcesented in 
art as a mummy. A priestess Neslkhensu was (in regard 
to her fifth office) described (GP.) on one of her coffins as 
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“ Priestess of Osiris, HomSp and lais in Abydos" while on 
the other coffin she was called Pri^tess of Menu, Homs, 
and Isis In Aapu." Meou (or Mm) and Osiris thus seem 
identlcaL 

Among other planetary gods were Anubzst Apumt, 
SokaTf Yainetp Seahat, and Mefdet, All al Ihese except 
Apiiat occar on the Palermo Stone w'here it is evident that 
Anubis has an 8 year cycle aad therefore must be a god of 
V^etiiiS (the only planet with an 8 >ear cycle}. It b also to 
be noted that the god of tbe I7th nome ^'as first Anubis 
and afterwards Horus (Venus)* It seems probable that 
Apuat is another god of the planet Venus. Thus Naville 
fFN* 12) states that the prophet of Horua is often connected 
with Apuat and also refers to " Anubis^ called here Apuat.*^ 
Also Moret (M. 127J sliows Thotbmes III- “ clad in the 
Osirian winding sheet, and preceded by the ensigns of 
Apuat and Khonsu/' ** Seth Nubti and HomSt the ancestral 
kingSk direct his shooting.” M Seth (Mois) corresponds to 
KlionsUr it is probable that Homs (Venus) corresponds to 
Apuat.Reference is made to some festivals of Homs in 
a separate** note* 

The Feasts of Sokar are discussed in a speettd note^ 
and reference is made to Yamct. Seshat, and Mefdet in my 
discussion of the Pal mere Stone-* 

From the Eighteenth Dynastj'’ onwards there are quite 
a number of Feasts referred to which owing to the changes 
of date in the calendar year must refer to important events 
in the cycles of the planets, the most usual being the 
heliacal mmgt often specially denoted by adding Ra (the 
rising Sun) after the rume of the planetary god* These 
are discussed m the notes on the dynasties in which they 
occur but may be tabulated here for convenience of reference; 

* Cf. CommcDts (B.G.E. L« 
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In the majority of cases the date b stated id terms of the 
Wandering Calendai btit sometimes in terms of the old 
Sacred Calendar. 

The great Festivals of the Beginning of the Seasons 
are excluded from this list being tabulated and disenssed in 
a separate note** 
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Note 42. HORUS FESTIVALS- 


There is little doubt that Horus (Apollo) was the 
bright planet which remains cto^ to the Sun namely 
Venus.* It has a cycle of 8 jneais^ In each successive 
cycle its risings occur En the same sequence on almost 
exactly the same days of the Eg}"ptian Wandering Year 
(2 days earlier in the Julian year) over a long (period. It 
thus formed a convenient cycle for measuring short periods 
of time and vi'as subdivided into 4 periods nf 2 years each* 
Honis Festivals being recorded in alternate years on the 
Palermo Stone. 

Just as rismgs of other planets near Spica were con¬ 
sidered of special importance the same appears to have been 
the case with Homs. Very few recorded instances have 
been preser^ ed. There is a record* however, of the erectJUg 
of a building to Hortis^Ra by Senousrit L in his Third 
Year (BB,. XJ* 14). The building was tlius in honour of 
the Rising of Venus (liorus) widj the morning Sun (Ra). 
It did so rise on 6th October 3371 B.C- This was not only 
the nearest rising to Spica in its S year cycle but thn first 
(or possibly second) occasion when it had risen within 
30 days of Spica at the commencement of a new great cycle 
of morning risings of Horus of 240 years during which they 
w^ould occur within 30 days of Spica's rising. The most 
important rising in that cycle would be that about 
3251 but no record has come down. 

In the Eighteenth D^masty^we find ^me of the kiu^ 
paying attention to the worship of Horus* especially 


r^l^azdAd U as Mats. 
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Akhenaten. He was w'OTBJiippii]|^ Aten (the setting Sun) 
on the Uth day of the Sth month tl2th May) m hU 6th 
vear (1495 or 1494) and this may have been because Homs 
(Venus) was setting with it. its evening *'rising ** having 
newjy occurred on Sth May, 1494. 

In Greek times w^e find Ptolemy IIL laying the 
foundation of a temple to Homs on a date which is 
probably to be equated with 23rd August 237 B.c,, the 
ejcact date of morning rising of Venus in that year. 

The birth of Homs was celebrated on the 21st of 
the 8th month in the Calendar of Edfu (WC. I6l>, In 
130 ^c, tJus corresponded with llih May, the date of 
morning rising of Venus and it rose about the 2 l 3 t of the 
Sth month every 8th year for some time, (Some 
give 28ih Pharmbuthi as the date.) 

In later times the word Homs may have come to be 
nsed With the wider meaning simply of planet or Sun, 
qualified by special adjectives. 
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Note 43. THE KARNAK CLOCK. 
(c/.AE. 1924. m,) 


An alabaster clepsydra was found in 1904 at Karnat, 
broken in many pieces, and was reconstructed* for the 
Cairo Museum. It is known to belong to the reign of 
Amenopbis III. and is the oldest specimen of waterclock 
in existence. 

Part of the upper register is occupied with representa¬ 
tions of the planets, and of the constellations heliacalty 
rising each month at the great epoch of the Half-Cycle of 
Sothis as in the zodiac in the Ramesseum" (LD. 3.170-1711 
and at Medinet Habu (Daressy ^fH., p. 153 aeq,]. 

Around the rim inside appear the numbers of the calendar 
months in order, “ first month of first season," etc. Under 
each month sign are marks at intervalsf to show how ranch 
iow'er the water level is at each hour for the month in 
question. The clock is an outflow clock and the aperture 
through which the water dropi^ed is between the 12th and 
1st months. The dock sJiowa oniy 12 hours. At the end 
of the twelfth how in the 9th and 10th months the water 
had not dropped so low as at other periods of the joar, 
while in the 3rd and 4 th months it had dropped lower. 
If the marks for each month represent the first of each 
month the top of the curve would be about the end of the 
9th month. If the marks represent the middle of each 
month the top of the curve w'ould be in the beginning of 
the tOth month. This variation is obviously due to the 

‘ Sk IHme XL 
t See Plwe XU. 
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wriata fa ti. „( ^ 

^ns. The probabUity fa that tbe dodt fa a night dock* 

^ rte ho„„ n, tb g,y ^ ^ 

of nfahl"c°^*i “* » «■!><«' cfacit the honta 

of (1) c2 be ■neaaured by the comp] ic,ted method 

thnmoriHfa “eataia or B) noting 

the meridian pnsaage o/ a number of alam and comoarinf 

wh a camfnJJ,- adjuated dail>- able of timea or (3) Totinf 

th. natng or settmg of a nomber of stam. Ute Egyptfa^ 

i°It to of rtefatemS^Lm 

Wb„fd“°"r T ” per. »f the mean 

length of day and njghi combined^ 

n ‘b« 'be nater level 

ould £a]l least at the Stunnier Solstice- In mv rKm i 

Amenophfa HI. teigned fiom about 1535 to 1501 and'*'^ 

P.y,S„.biae .booty the «.h of .he Oth m„„.i lt..“ 

Aor \ <=o^poi»cIed to the end of 

AM or Mav so that the clock 

Summer Solstice at that period of the vear thoJh 
reality it w*as in the beginning of July (Julian)! * 

with * =«dence of the clock 

M>th Mcy^s theory R. W. Slolejv Mowing Petrie 
suggested (AE. 1924) (11 that «f « uLu ® ‘ 

vieccafay of fa. n-ater nonld be a^eXT™"" 
smoker m.d B, fa. maaa of fae bailding fa Ifaj 


linwis. 
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clock was would delay the tilts es of lowest and highest 
temperature by thret! mouths so that the month of highest 
temperature would be three months after the Summer 
Solstice. 

He deduces from (1) that it would make the scales for 
the summer months shorter whereas it would make them 
at longer mtervals apart as the water would fall further in 
a gii^eu lime. He also states (AE* 1924. 47) that ''the 
shortest and longest ^es are those for Septettiber and 
March—not those for the solstice mouths as we should 
expect—^vvhereas they are about March (more correctlyt 
April) and September (more comectlyi October) respectively, 
as Stoley himself rightly states elsew^bere (p. 43). The 
tw'o etrms, howe^^er^ partly caued each other, and it w^ould 
be a tegitimate deduction from the premises that the water 
would be expected to fall furthisr in September than in 
March. The question, howevetp is whether the premises 
are sound. It is true that at a high temperature ^vater 
flows quicker than at a !ow' temperature but it is not known 
that the difference betw'ocu extremes of temperature was 
such as to yield a ratio of flow of 12 finger bread tbs on the 
coldest night (which the theory places m Spring) and of 
14 hngerbreadths on the hottest night (which the theory 
places in Autumn). 

What is most incredible in the theory, however, is not 
the difference in rate of flow w^hich in the open air would 
perhaps be possible but the notion that the hottest night 
was not reached till about three or four months after the 
soJstke. It is universally admitted that at Thebes in the 
open air Jiiue and July are hottest. It may also be 
admitted that in the temples the air was cooler in summer 
than it was outsidei and that the Water Clock may have 
been kept tu the temple. But as the temples were not 
hermetically sealed and there was free transference of air 
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from outaidio, the supposition that the air in the temple iit'as 
cooler in July than in September—October is not likely to 
commend itself to any but those wth a preconceived notion 
of the requirements of the chronology. 

But if we assume that the water fell 12 fitjgerhreadths 
at the Summer Solstice and 14 fingerbreadths at the Winter 
Solstice, allowance is already made for swifter flow in 
summer. (The slope of the clods is not quite correct 
to show an equal drop in equal times, with nnifonn 
temperature, but it is nearly so and for our purpose the 
error may be neglected.) Now in the Latitude of Xhebes, 
about 26^, the night of the Summer Solstice was roughlj- 
10 hours 22 mujutes sidereal time while that of the Winter 
Solstice was roughly 13 hours 38 minutes, so that with 
no change in temperature, if the fall was I4f- in winter, 
the fall w'ould be expected to be of Hf.*=l 0 ‘ 64 -f. in 
summer. But the clock allows for a fall of I2f. in 
summer, thus taking account of the fact that it would run 
away more quickly owing to the heat. 

But w hat seems to put Slotey^s theory definitely out of 
court is the fact that an account of a similar water dock 
occurs in a tomb inscription of an official Arnenemhet who 
lived under Ahmose I., Amenophis 1,, and Thothmes I., part 
of which reads as follows (AE. 1924. 45): “The first time 
I was honoured was in the reign of the majesty of the King 
of Upper and Lower Eg^’p^ Amenhotep t. . . . while 

reading in all the books of the divine words. ... (I 
found that the w'inter night was) 14 ("hours” long) 
, . , . if the summer night was 12 “hours" long 

.... (I found an increase to the length of the nights) 
from month to month (andll decrease month by month. 

The w'ord here translated “ hours ” surdy refers to 
fiogerbreadth periods, the summer night measuring on 
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the dodt 12 fittgerbreadtlw and the winter night 14 
fijigerbreadtha. 

In the Earaak clock the distance in fingerbreadlhs that 
the water level dropped in a complete night of each month 
was appiroxinmtdv as (oilows (AE, 1924. 47) : 

loth fiumih K2fi 

llitb Ofld'^b moadb* i2lf. 

12iJi md ttb momtift 

ist EJid roonxbt l 3 f. 

^od ii2id 6l!i Dfinitu I3|f . 

3rd a2td Sth mombs 13|f. 

4ii] mooih L4f. 

Who can reasonably doubt m face of the description of 
Amenemhet's clock that any theory in which the 13 finger- 
breadth month IS not a summer month must be wrong ? 

Yet Petrie (who does not often err* when one epn^ 
siders the very targe number of theories which he has 
fotmidaied) deduces (AE, 1934, 50> that “ the honrs 
were always equal as specified in the inscription which 
names the winter night as being two hours longer than in 
summer,"’ But this deduction implies that at ail periods of 
the year the mean day consisted oE 26 equal hours and that 
the docks were for use in a latitude of about where 
the winter night would be 2 such hours longer than the 
summer night. But (apart from the fact that the latitude 
does not tally) this is incoosfatent with the star calendar*^ 
in the Ramesscum, which shawls that at all seasons there 
were 13 hours of nighty and with the water clock itself and 
even with Petrie's own theory (which requires at the 
equinoxes a night of 12, not X3« equal hours). The most 
reasonable view, Iherefore, seems to be that the word 
translated ** hours ** means really ** finger breadth periods/^ 

Sloley also discussed a cyliodrlcal dock Uhe Edfu 

KiuanJl/ he ftro jnQit ihu thi^ n4v«r h&vt tbs ciMirage 
to pm fdrwom ttiggnci it ill. But oiy^ by trliJ anti mor cu. truth be 
ucmaifijKL 




dock) referable from its st>*le to about lOO a.D, The 
were longest for the Oh rnSOTlh and shortest for the 
lOth month. The 4th month of the Alewoidrian Gakndar 
extended from 27th November to 26th December and thus 
the gra te was that applicable to the month in which 

the Winter Solstice occurred and simiiarly the shortest to 
the Summer Solstice month, which is what one would 
expect, and is the same as in the Kamak clock on my 
theory. 

Sir Flinders Petrie apparently assumed that the 
months were raro roJr apx«*<wt That would 

give "in 100 A.D. 27th October to 26th Kovomber for the 
4tb month, when the scales were longest, which according 
to Petrie's theory would be at the time when the temples 
were hottest. The assumption that the temperature in 
the temples was hottest in November is an even greater 
yftcTitn p rinn than it-Wds nucessary to make to support the 
temperature clock theory in the Karnak dock 

(but Petrie mentions September, so perhaps he d«s not 
accept the dating of the clock to 100 AJJ., though he does 
not say so). 
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Note 4^. THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY, 


lo the record of Nfanetho preserved, the traosition from 
the Eighteenth to the Nineteenth Dynasty is ratlier 
confused. The versions are as foUort s,'— 


A/ncanus Eusebuu 


Efljd ol Anucss^ A 

£^bt«aih RjTne»ei 1 

AmenophMh X9 
cf S«thCK 

Nmteeiich 61 

Ammeruphllies ^ 


Anofibi 5 

Ammeiu^hli +0 
Seibn 54 
RaiDp»a66 
Ainjaiefic|3hLties ^ 


Eusebius 

(AmienJui VoiAjota} 
Ajmais 4 
Romews 60 
fhfem^bia 40 

S«thui 44 
ftAmpsag 66 
AffTmqngfihthii 40 


Rameses L who had a short reign is confused with 


Emoeses II. of the Nineteenth. The astronomicai evidence 
seems to indicate that Ramses I, preceded Horembeb who 
is apparently represented bj- Armais. The total length of 
Horemheb’s reign was. at least* as bng as 59 years, U. to 
1395 B.C, but Manctho according to his usual practice only 
shows the length of reign till the adoption of a coregent, 
namely Set) 1. in J4596.C. ClessicaJ authors mention that 
Sesostns (Seti 1.) left Annals (Horemheb) in charge of the 
kingdom fPE. II. 230). There is a record from the firs t 
3 -Kii of Seti 1. (BR. III. 5158); " Year I, 4th month of the 
3fd season the last day ... . His Majesty ui^as in 
the dty of Memphis performing the ceremonies of his 
father Harakhte, Ptah the Oreat, south of his wall Lord of 
Life of the two lands, Atum .... (His Majesty 
commanded) to found (divine offerings for his father Min*] 


Amon residing in Bohen . . . This gives no 

chronological due for it is possibly merely the beginning 
of the Festival held every year on the New Year's Day 
in honour of Amon. Mention of Harakhte suggests that it 
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v.^ the New Year's Day of the Sacred Calendar for the end 
of the old year of the Wandering Calendar vi*as not then near 
cither fined Re Hor Khotiti or the Winter Solstice Point* 
and only In the ancient Sacred Calendar was Re Hor Khoutt 
the first month (^hich began 6 (ia)s after the date stated)* 
The New Year’s Day of the Sacred Calendar was then 
about 23rd June Julian (lOth June Gregorian) when, 
immediately after Sunset (AtonJ* Bootes (Puh) was visible 
on the meridian. If, however, Hamkhte is regarded as 
having no calendriaU significance here it is concdvable 
that the date was in terms of the Wandering Calendar for 
the heliacal rising of Anctums (Ptab) took place In 
September near the end of the Wandering Year at that 
epoch. 

In his nineteenth year (1432-311 the Isl of the 11 th 
month fell on 13th July the date of R.tsjng of Sirius in 
South Egypt and be decreed** that the Epagomenal Days 
should be repeated to put back the 1st of the 1st month to 
21 St September close to the date of Rising of Spica, 

The first year of Ramses IL is fixed from the Great 
Ahydos inscription (BR. III. % 36!). " On one of the days 

It happened in the year 1 the 3rd month of the 1st season 
the 23rd daj’ at the feast—after the return of Amon to 
KamaJt that he (the king) came forth favoured with might 
and victory from Amon Atum in Thebes and he rewarded 
him with myriads of years even to the duration of Re in 
heaven.” Atum is the setting San and the refcreuce 
evidently is to the Rising of Jupiter at nightfall. In 
1394 B.C. Jupiter was in opposition with the Sun on 5th 
October and some day's earlier would he rising at nightfall. 
The 23fd day of the 3rd month of the sacted calendar was 
equivalent to aberut 13th September. His first year might 
therefore be 1394-3 on one method of nickoiiing. In the 
sanie year there is a record of a Hymn to the Nile (LD. 
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175 a*) on the 10th of the 11th mcmth which then 
equivalent to lSth/17th July, close to the date of Rising of 
Sirius. 

Above iiu inscription dated in his 3rd year 1st month 
of the second season day 4, which in 1391 b.C was equivalent 
to 12th Jsuuocy, Ramses 11, is shown (PR. lil. 1284) 
oflering incsense to " Horns, lord of Belt ” and wntie to 
Min residing in the mountain.*' On LZth January in that 
year Jupiter (Mio) and ^'eaus (Horo^ were almost in exact 
conjunction in longitude 3271®. 

A number of sO'CaJfed Sed Festivsli; were held in 
Rainses II.'s reign. The first occurrence was in his 30th 
year- *1116 “fifth roj-d jubilee " (BR. Ill, S 550) was 
recorded in tlie GebclsUeh inscription as in ht$ 42nd year, 
in the £1 Kab inscription as in his 41st, so that there were 
two methods of r^oning his regnal years. His 30th year 
would be his 31st according to one method of reckoning, for 
the jubilee was celebrated after 30 years were completed 
as the lunations of the 31st year fell on almost the same 
dates of the stellar calendar us the lunations of the 1st 
year. (This jubilee Sed festival is not to be confused with 
the Sed festi\’als“ at the Rising of Spica.) Ramses 11. 
contra ry to the usual practice repeated the celebration at 
short intervals. 

In a Leiden Papyrus dated in his 52nd year a new 
moon festb-ar** occurred on the l&th of the 6lh month 
(AZ. XXVllI. 33). The l6tL of the 6th month was then 
equivalent to Uth Februaty (Julian). The astronomica] 
New Moon was on IQth February 1343 b.c. and would be 
visible on the 11th. 

The Stela® of the 5*ear 400 of Sct*aa*p£hti Nubti which 
fell in his reign probably refers to the year 1392. 

There is an inscription in the Ramesseum of Ramses II. 
referring to the Rising of the Sothis on New Year's Day 
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in the deventh hour of night (A2. XXVIII. 34), U, 
presumabJj' at the beghuung of the elcveDtfa hour, two hours 
before This impiies that the Sot his tos6 hetUu^Uy 

one montb before the commencemcat of the 1st inonth of 
the jnear. This had been the case as regards the fiaed 
calendar es-er since hlenkhet was made the 1st month in 
2033 n.c. and Sirius a Sothis supplementaiy to Sptca. 
Towards the end of the reign of Ramses 11, it \v'a 3 approxi¬ 
mately true also in regard to the Wandering Calendar 
which was then nearly coincident with the fixed caJeudnr. 
Meyer however translates the passage as " on the morning ” 
of New Year’s Day (AG, XXIV, Pt. 2, 25) reading the 
hieroglyph as ’ dtiait ’ instead of * sebit.’ If this is correct 
the reference may be to the Year of the Ancients, the Sothis 
being Spica which rose on New Year’s Day in the original 
fixed civil calendar. 

In Merenptah's rd^ occurred the Era of Menophtes’* 
(Merenptah), the coincidence of the Wandering Calendar 
with the Fixed Calendar about 1321-1317 b.c. 1317 also 
happened to be the year of one of the Great Conjunctions 
of Jupiter and Saturn.* 

There is very little evidence for the remainder of the 
D>masty. Africanus gives the total as 209 and. if his figure 
61 for Eameses II. is corrected* to 6&, which is given in 
Eusebius’ version of Manetho. his total tatties with the 
regnal years given by him. But as we iiave seen Seti 
really reigned 55 y-ears and even so there is a blank of six 
years to the beginning of Ramses III.’s reign astronomicahy 
fixed as 1230. We must either assume a period of anarchy 
or allot the six years to Siptah and Setnekht. 

Possibly Tausert (Thuoris) was ooregent with Siptoh 
and Setnekht to nearly the end of the Dynasty for Manetho 

i* kaami tram DumuiamAl racnnlv to li^ra mailed isio kis 67i]j 
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records that in his reign Troy was taken. The P^ian 
Marble dates the Fall of Troy in the beginning oE the 
Twelfth Century bat Herodotus places it about 1250 B.C, 
(CA. II. 497). A clue to the date is afforded by the Eclipse 
of Odysseus. As recorded in Homer's Odyssey, Odysseus 
predicted his own return *' as the old moon wanes and the 
new appears,” Just before he arrives ThTOcl>Tiiexms tells 
the suitors of their impending fate and says that " the Sun 
has p^hed out of heaven.’’ The true position of Ithaca 
is a matter of dfsptite but possibly the eclipse is that of 
14th March 1232 B.C. Tl^e fell of Troy might then be 
about 1235. 
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Note 4S. AN ALTERATION OF THE CALENDAR 
IN THE REIGN OF SETI I. 

In November 1929 (fEA.) Jaroslav Ceiny discussed 
the equivalence of >-ear 1 of “ repeating of births " to the 
19th year of another system "of i^kontng which he 
showed to be probably the year of reign eitbeaf of Sett I. or 
of Ramesea XL 

I consider that the ** repeating of births " means the 
repetition of the five cpa^menal day^--the “births" of 
the five planetary gods—in the i9th year of Seti 1. Only 
on this assumption is it possible for the length of reign of 
Seti 1., Rameses II., and Merenptah, to tally with the 
figures of Manetho. Further the 19lh year of Seti was 
1432-31 B.Cr, and in that year the 1st of the lltb month 
was the date of Rising of Sirius in South Egypt. By 
repeating the epagomenai days Sed aJso made the 1st of 
the Isi month (MenlihetJ coincide with the Rising of Spica. 
On no other ^-stem of chronology so far proposed* would 
Seti's 19ch year for the 19th year of Ramses XJ.) fall at 
a period when any purpose would be served by the repetition 
of the epagomenai days. 

The following is therefore the position of the Wandering 
Calendar in Seti's 19th year; 

Wamderiag Cat&uLtr Jutitm DaU 

1432 a.c, 

iJtJi July of Scriu^ 

I2tb Ao^ii 
lltb SepteEuber 
Ibfb Septfobv 

2Ift (Rliiflff of SoicaJ 

lUt Ocht^ *- 

* Uy date fat S«1 ww proposed (MB. iTi) heim 1 of iBese records. 


Ifft Ro Hot KhotnJ fiiib moniii 
lit T«iaii{Z2lh month) 
l ei Epagomenai Day 
lit EpuanieniJ Day {reiMted^ 
tsi hCdbet flsi 
1 Hatlifir (2 ih] meuitb) 
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WatuUn»€ 

In XobukK momh) 

111 Sbcfbedet (^ih Buuitib) 

Jit EKat ^th m«iTb) 

1st Rckeb, lilPtle {Cklt dmntb) 
Isi Refififlonti (Ttb mooib^ 

]$t Khjoa«»ti (8th mcnth} 
lit Kbcot Khil I9th nuHith) 
111 Epet (lOth PUmth) 


JvUan DatM 
20th Nortmber 
2l3th Decvcibci' 

H3I B.C. 
l$Ui Jmiiuy 
l6Ui Febmirr 
20 fb bivcii 
19lh Aprt3 
I9tb Umj 
Ihth JUJIE 
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Note 46* THE ERA OF MENOPHRES. 

Writinjf in the 4th Century’ a.d* ihe astronomer Ttacoti 
Said that frotn Menoplires to tht bc^tming of the Em of 
Diocletian was 1605 jesis. The Em of Diocletian being 
284 A,D. this gives the date 1322 B,c* as the Era of 
Menophres in the opinion of Thcon. Mon from 1322 B-C. 
to 139 A,Dti the ^lear which Ceosorinus mentioned as 
commencing a Sothiac c>'de» is 1,460 j^irs and this is 
eractly tlie Interval froni the date of Rising of Sirius nti 
1st Thotb to its nest cj-cUcal Rising on thm date In the 
opinion of the chronologists of the 4ih Century. The 
calculation is approximately correct if the Bssumptlon is 
sound that there was no alteiatton in the calendar through¬ 
out that period and that the Rising of Sirius in the North 
of £g}'pt was at both dales considered more impoTtant than 
in the South* nnd more important than the Rising of any 
other star. 

But I do not think we are warranted in talcing Tbeon's 
staicment as one of fact. It is a theory only. Behind 
the theory* however, there was cJwly a tiadUion that some 
kind of Era occuned in the lime of a pharaoh hfenophres. 

Karnes of pharaohs simitar to Menophres which hum 
been traced (WC, 10-11) ate Mennofine on a Hyksos 
scarab. Wemolirre Ai of the Thirteenth D>imst)', Mereaptah 
of the Nincicefith Dynasty. j\s none of these fitted the 
date 1322 on the chttmotogies of recent jeam. Sir FUadem 
Petrie suggested that Menophres was perhaps to be 
identified with Ramsea I., whose throne name was 
Meiipettrah, 

It is of course possible that Thcon’s guess that the Era 


of Menophies commenced with the beguLomg of i Sothiac 
cyde was wholly erroneous. The Em rcfen^ to may 
hjivc been the Great Festival of the Banning of the 
Seasons. One of these Eras was that of ** Maris " tn 2409 
B.C. whkb may qtiite well bave been a Graectsed fonn of 
Mesopiires, alt that la left of the kiti|r 'a name od Fnig> 
No. lOS of the Turin Papyrus being Men . . . . re^ 

Oti the other hand on my chronology 1322 does fall 
in the reign of Merenptah of the Nineteenth D>TUisty, and 
also in bis reign 1st Hathor (then the second month of the 
Wandering Calesdart bet originally the first month) 
corresponded with the Rising of Spica thus cainetding with 
fixed Hathor and starting a new cycle. 

I formerly supposed that the star calendar^ in the 
tomb of Ramses VI. denoted this Era. This uas based on 
Lepsius' tmnslatLan of the months shou'ing the first month 
as Thoih. If the first month was Thoth then the figure 
would denote approximately 1322'17 B.C. All tltat the 
figure shows however is the number, not the name, of each 
month, and from evidence of pbnetar>‘ risings" and the 
doodlng of the Nile t have come to the conclusion that the 
New Cycle may have commenced without any reform being 
carried out and that Thoth may not have become the first 
month till 680 B.c.^ 

The star calendar, therefore, admits of a variety of 
interpretations. 


Note 47. THE STAR CALENDAR OF 
RAMESES VL* 

Chaitipollian discoveiied in the tomb of Ramses VI. 
what is obviously a star caJendar for each of the twelve 
hours of night on the Ist and 16th of each month of the 
year. The i6th of each month is dfeignated as I6lh/l5th 
which Bragseh takes to mean I6th of the fixed sacred 
calendar. I5th of the fixed civil calendar, holding that the 
dates in the sacred calendar commenced at sunset and in 
the civil calendar at midnight (BM. I06>. A similar star 
calendar is in the tomb of Ramses IX. 

In the table for the I6th of the tst monlh the Sothis is 
shown as ruling the l ?th hour and in that for the 1st of the 
2nd month as tilling the llth hour of night. Brogach 
considered that the llth hour of night was equivalent to 
dawn and on this hypothesis concluded that on the 16th of 
the Ist month the Sothis was rising invisible) an hour 
after sunrise. Meyer adopted the more reasonable view that 
the 12th hour of night is the last hour before dawn and 
assumed that the Sothis was rising Just before dawn 
ivas rising heliacally} on the I6th of the 1st month. A more 
natural interpretation, however, is to assume that if a star 
ruled an hour it wonld not be rising at the end of that 
hour but at tbe beginning. On this view the calendar 
shows the Sothis rising an hour before dawn on the I6th of 
the 1st ntontb which means that it would be rising helLacalty 
(and therefore ruling tbe 1st hour of the day) on the 1st of 
the 1st month. 


* s«i Hus XII. uu) xm. 
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Plate: Till THE STAR Of RAMSES VI -FIRST HALF. 

R^prodiiceJ Ifttm Denlm^lcr/' IlL 3^; 

Sa N*yii 17. I 






























































































































If the calendar is a haed calendar ii cannot show the 
j'car from the rising of the stars for they would rise in the 
same succession at all epochs (with slight differences due to 
differences in rate of precessionl. It may represent the 
yem of the ancients of whlcl) the 1st month was Hathor 
and the Sothis Spica, or the reformed year of which the 
1st month was Thoth and the Sothis Sirius- ft is doubtful, 
however, whether Thoth was the 1st month as early as 
the lime of Knmses U, 

If the months are denoted in terms of the Wandering 
Calendar there are four possibilities, according to whether 
the 1st month nas Menkiiet or Thoth and tile Sothis 
Spica or Sirius. 

(1) II monili W15 Moqkhct vid Sothis Spka <he spproxmisffi 

date would be e.l45l G,c. 

H ♦+ Thufils ajkd Sothis Splc^ the approxiniiue live 

would be B.C. 

(3) f, „ „ Mejiklael aad Solltis Strins ihA apimixiiRBic 

due VfOttld he c.1157-1177 u.c. 

(>*J „ ^ „ Thnih uid Sothis Siirltif the mppEoiimsle dale 

would be c_U17 

If the first of ttiess is acespt^ the calendar represents 
a date about the year of the Reform of Seti L The second 
may be ruled out lor there is definite evidejice that Thoth 
was not yet the first month in 1593 b.C- The third is 
possible for Sirius though not the first of fixed Menkhet 
w ould be used as one of the measuring stars when Menkhet 
was first month* The fourth is possible and may be the 
actual year of Reform close to the date denoted by Theon 
as the Era of Menophres. 

My present view% how'everj is that it is probable that 
Menkhet remained the first month till 880 D^c. It may 
be, therefore, that the figure is in accord with the third 
hypothesis, which yields a date near that of Rmxieses VI. 
(The symbol used for the Sothis is not the cow horns, 
usually used for SpieSp but merely the Sotbic pyramidal 
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symbol applicable to any measuring star.) Mahler claims 
to have identiiied in the calendar the positions of Jupiter 
and Saturn from which he deduced H98 Ji,c. Their 
r^tive positions would be approximately the same also in 
1317 B.C. 

Blit perhaps it is best to regard It as a &ted calendar 
measured from Spica, not denoting an}’ specified {epoch but 
for use at alJ periods for measuring time at night. In that 
case, however, the conjectures of Brugicb as to the identifi¬ 
cations of stars in the list would require to be revised as 
they were conjectured because of the approximate distance 
of the stars from the Sothis, which be held to be Sirius- 
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i'LAT* XIIL THE STAR CALENDAR OF RAMSES Vi.-SECO:^D HALF. 
ReprthiEtGed friim I Jll, 23^. 

Sii JVofr 11^ 338) 
























































































































































Note 48. THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY. 

The order of the kings of this dynast}' is not yet 
certain. That usually favoured, and tabulated and examined 
by Peet XIV. ?5), is here followed. It is almost the 

same as that given ty the Sothis Book.** 

Rameses III. in his 16th year found new offerings for 
Amon in the lOth month. Jupiter rose about I7th May 
in 1215 B.C. which falls in the lOlh month (Eptphi). As 
the anniversar}' of his accession was celebrated on the 26th 
of the preceding month, we may assume that he was 
crowned on the 26th of the 9th month (then Faynt} 
e(]uivalent to 24th April, 1230 

The Calendar*’ of Medinet Habu is for the year 122S 
B.C. As it was inscribed about the king's 12th year it 
follows that 1225 must have fallen within his first 12 years 
(as it does in the chronology). 

In his 29th year on the 28tb day of a month of the 
3rd season he was making preparations for the Sed 
Festival* (BR- IV- § 413). In 1201 B-C. the astronomical 
new moon was on 24th September and would become 
visible one or two days later close to the date of Rising 
of Spica. 

From the Harris PapjTus (BR- IV. { 154) it smois c\&i 
that pa*"*!*^ died between the 16th of the lOth month in 
hk 3lst year and the 6th of the 11th month in what would 
have been his 32nd year, f.e., between 6th May and 26th 
May 1199 B.C. 

October 1198 B.C. is proved to fall in the 2nd year 
of IV. for it is recorded (BR, IV. S459ff.) that in 

that year he made ofEerings to Amon Re, Min (Jupiter), 
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^ about 22i»i October aod Saturn about 
Ci oitobat. -n.at ol itualf muld taally be 
It of tba kuou Wga that bo uuccooded 
it is chocked coucluoivoly by the fact tba ^ 

‘ i„,tting occuood ou 27tb October thus tollyt^ 

cakutdar- lb tbo b»ob of Raotscs VI. b«y 

„plutk iutfottaot V- 

Jaies ^-ith which it might correspond. 

Aabiscorouatiou iu buouu «» bavo boou I3.b of^ 

r=:r4i:iri:',rr...a 

X da» cot^^tds « fa. October 11« b.c, about so.cn 

dav 5 after the Rising of Spica. 

■ntor, is no asttononticl ..idatco atunlablo 

"•“,*rttxrruK>db 

-rrh^riTtbi 

:L-X:”dt d--» 

and tbmon Ra and the king being named as 

nesses" (PE. Ill- '*“)■ “‘5’" hoot 

^ony of the Aypoamneo of Amoo. J “P>“' 

4tb October 1163 B.C. The l9Ul day of tbo 3rd mooth 

- 1 alw*! “ '* 
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was then ecjuivalent to 2nd October. This was its 
nearest Rising to Spka in its 12 year cydt As the 
reigns of Ramses V., VI., VIL. VIIl., and 10 yeats 
of Ramses IX. together are known to exceed 25 yeats 
we are limited in our search for a date to the i^nod 
subsequent to 1168 B.C, Between 1168 and 1116 (which 
is an astconomicaJly possible year) there is no date 
of rUhig tallying so exactly as in 1163 and we may 
therefore regard October 1163 as in the lOth year of 
Ramses IX. This makes it possible that this was the 
Amenhotep, who was a son of Rameses-Nekhtu, a priest in 
the reign of Ramses III, (PE. III. 175J, An .Abydos stehof 
the 27th year of Ramses XI, dated the8th of the 12tli month 
records an oflenng tct Osiris. If this was at the ani lity I 
rising it must refer to the liaiiig about 1st June 1096 b.c., 
the only rising near the 8th of the 12th month (then = 2ntl 
June) near the date of Ramses XI. 

Africanus' figure 135 )'ears for the length of the dynasty 
is therefore probably correct, and if we accept it the dynasty 
terminated in 1Q95. It is to be observed, however, that 
error has crept into Africanus' totals for individual kings 
in the next dj-nasty to which he allots 130 years in place of 
169, thus making the combined total for Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Dynasties 265 in place of 304. Eusebius 
gives 172 (Armenian Version) for the Twentieth and 130 
for the Twenty-first jidding 302, It may be that Hrihor, 
hesubenebded and Pesibkheoo I. should really be reckoned 
in the Twentieth Dynasty which thus would have 12 kings 
ruling about 172 years, if Pesibkheno died about 1058. 
Though Paynozem I. began to reign about 1062, the new 
dj-na.sty might be reckoned from Pesibkheno's death. The 
totals for the dynasties may have been obtained from 
Manctho but the erroneous regnal jneirs of the kings filled 
in from other sources. 
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Note 49. THE CALENDAK OF MEDINET HABU 


There is a calendar in the temple erected by Ramses III p 
at Modinet Habu containmg a list of various Feasts. It is 
quoted by Brugsch (BH. IL 1S6) as follows (save that he 
names the months instead of numbering them)^ I have 
omitted the majority of his bracketed conjectures; 


iBf ol lit mwith 

Ruio^ vi tlie Serthi^ Scor^ a lior Aumu 

l7tU „ 

FP 

<» tlie Peut 

im M 

H 


r, 

M 

F-ca&i of Thfil 

aznij „ 

tp 

Fout of ibe Cml Muifolatum cl Ovrv 

17Ui qI ^ maatb 

Eve of the Amco Ftau of Apl 


i* 

pint dMjs ol itut Atinta. FttM at Api 

of Jrd TDODtb 

Cpodqdbg day of ihc F«livml ol Ajt\ 

t7th „ 

n 

Spectal feut uter the Fe^tivml ol Api 

l ^ t ol 411] monib 

Feast of Ha.thar 

20111 „ 

m 

Feaql ef SadiBcr 

n 

PI 

Opeojae of ihe tomb 

Zita „ 

n 

Feaal of the tioeinit of ihe eanii 

23[d 

li 

Prepftfntbii of tbe sacrlicUl altar In ibe tomb 

24th „ 

Hi 

Rihibitiaa of the corfee of Solar in tht nudit c 




2Slb » 

H 

Fetut of the (raimiwn^ goddesses 

2«lh „ 

n 

F«9I ol Solar 


N 

Feut of ibe palms 

2ath « 

n 

Feast of the ptaoMkwi ol the obelkb 

JOth 

«i 

Peat ol the ei^hlfaitiDn of ibe itafL^e of IMd 

lik of Sih monlli 

Feat cf the coronaiics of Horoa, wba^ lerved 



(bf that of kict^ Rtuiuci 111. 

6U] if 

it 

A new AniAo least Imiidod by RoEises liL 

asod if 

tf 

Heri—feul 

^9ib „ 

li 

Day of ihe eahibition of tbe foeadisw 


The £«m wbkb fottow ve 


Brugsch supposes that the 1st month is Thoth but it is 
far more probable that this is the fcied sacred calendar^ in 
which the Feast of Hathor at the Rising of Spica always 
fell on the 1st of the 4th month (Hathorb As it so 
happens^ in the reign of Ramses IIL and close to the actual 
date of this calendar 1st Khotak did coincide with Ist 
Hathor but Khoiak was probably not yet the 4th 
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month cf the Wandering Calendar a» is sliown by the dace 
of the excejrtionaJ Hooding of tlie NiJe in the 3rd year of 
Uosarkon of the Twenty-second Dynasty.®* 

BrtJgKh assumes that ilie Sothic symbol on the Isi of 
the 1st month represents the Rising of Sirius, but it is the 
Birth of Ra, the Sun god, which when the sacred calendar 
originated in ihe fifteenth millenniurn corresponded with the 
Winter Solstice, and in this calendar merely indicates the 
Kew Year’s Day, 

The Feast of Thoih on the 19th of the 1st month may 
refer to the Rising of Thoth (Sirius) on Hth July, 72 <Iaj4 
before the Rising of Spies on the 1st of the 4th month 
(24th September), (though there is some evidence—perhaps 
a little dubious—of this Festival being held also at an 
earlier epoch on the same date when it did not correspond 
to the Rising of Sirius). The rate of precession of Sirius 
and Spica is different and the interval only remained at 
72 days for about 200 years. 

But the date of the Great Manifestation of Osiris 
OB 22nd of the 1st month (17ih July) gives us a more precise 
check for this probably refers to the annual festival at the 
heliacal Rising of Jupiter, Calculation 3 ’ields the date Hth 
July for the Rising of Jupiter in 1225 B,c. and it raaj* have 
risen on the 17lh. [f Jupiter is taken alone 1213 would 
also approximately fit but 1225 is proved to be the correct 
year from the fact that the Feast of Sokar was held on the 
26tli of the 4th month (19th October), Now the Feast of 
Sokar*’ was held In connection with the period of invisibility 
of Mercury at inferior conjunction, and 19th October is 
precisely the day of Mercury's evening setting nearest to 
Spica in that year. The chance of both Mercury and Jupiter 
tallying so closely is more remote tlian nV-iav = 
and it is unlikely tlmt within 45 years on either side of 
1225 another year could be found thus to tally. 
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The feasi of the hodtig of the earth on the 22nd of the 
'fdb month (15th October, Julian=4th October, Gregorian) 
seems exceptionalljf oarJy, but perhaps this was merely 
si-mboHcal of the comieencemeut of the subsiding of die 
Nile, and the actual agricultiitittl opemtioo did not 
begin till later.* 

Some of the Feast Days are of course merely com¬ 
memorative and the dates of cdebratton may have been 
handed down from much earlier times. Simibirly some of 
the dates which originated m this calendar ma y have 
acquired a special sanctity at a later epoch. 


Plujl^, hiWfevw. it to Octeber wluo be uid (D* Ititl. »t 

that Ibe Fi^ la boneor of I«u fell in tho month "in wfueb tba Fltyada 
ypwt. atJ lie bujbaMawt 1 n^ to wnr tbdr t»n». catled by tie 
KaypUane ^yr, to ha nine tie Beiedes nse ef nightfall in Octolwr 
dOM to the dole of betEeeif rieiog gf Spl^ liougb Atbyr S the aiexsodrina 
C e t rti der ootmpoodeil tuehUy to Novembw. 
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Note 50. THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 

Hrihor prot>abSy became High Priest early in the reign 
of Ramses X. He was already prominent tn the reign of 
Rainses Xf. in whose reign there ia an inscripiion of his 
(BR. IV. J 609) in the temple of Khonsu, when he was 
“ making for him a temple for the first time in the likeness 
of the horizon of heaven/' Further it is stated 616) 
a space of 20 >’eafs is that which Amon Re king of gods 
gives to thee . . . /* The only astronomical period 

of 20 years is the interval between ordinary' conjunctions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, bnt this obviously is the first time after 
the lapse of a long period Uiat the conjunction occurred in 
fixed Khonsu (the month of Mars), corresponding to 24th 
March to 22nd April. Calculatinn shows that Jupiter rose 
about 22nd March (quite possibly on 24th March) and 
Saturn about I5th March in ](>98 B.c. This would be the 
first otxasion after the lapse of about 800 years that the 
conjunction occurred near the beginning of fixed Khonsu. 
(No doubt the building of the ** temple " was commenced 
some time licfore, the date and place of conjunction 
liaving been calculated in advance. Temple ” would not 
necessarily signify a large building, possibly merely 
a chamber.) 1098 as we luive scen“ fell In the reign of 
Rainses Xt. 

The first portion of Payiiozem l.*s reign is accurately 
determined by the astronomical evidence for in his 25th 
year the feast of Amon Re was in progress on the 29th day 
of the 11 tb month (BR. IV, § 652), This corr^ponded to 
21st May of the sacred calendar and calculation yields 
20th May as the approximate date of Rising of Jupiter in 
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1037 l.C. The record ccintifiues, referring to what must 
Jmve been hb 26th year, " after the 4th month of the third 
acjiLSon OD the 5th day of the feast ' Birth of Isis' the 
Nfajesty of this augnst god, lord of gods, Amon Re, king of 
gods, appeared . . /' 

Thus Juptter rose on the fifth day of the feast which 
happened to be the fourth epagomcnQl day the ** Birth of 
Isis,” equivalent in 1036 n.c. to 25th June of the sacred 
calendar. Calculation yields a date of about 25rd June for 
the Rising of Jupiter in that year. Thus May 1037 fell in 
his 25th jnear, and June 1036 in hi's 26th year, so that his 
first year must have begun roughly between July 1062 and 
April 1061. 

The conjunction which occurred for the first time in 
Hrihor’s priesthood occurred a third time in the priesthood 
of Paynoxem the priest who never became king. It Ls thus 
recorded (BR. fV*, |67th "on this day in the house of 
Amon Re king of gods on the sixth day of the month 
appeared the august god the lord of gods Amon Re, king of 
gods, Mut the great mistress of Isliru and Khonsu in Thebes 
Beautiful Rest” In 97^> B.C. the 6th of the 11th month 
was equivalent to 1st April and calculation shows that 
Saturn rose about ist April and Jupiter about 4th April in 
that year. Amon and Mut fSatumJ were thus 

rising with the stars of fixed Khonsu. 979 B.c. must, 
therefore, hat'e fallen in the priesthood of Payncurem. 

The burial of Paj-nozem II., not to be identified with 
the priest, was dated in the year 16 of a king (PE. III. 191>. 
As we shall see,® Manetho commences the Twentr-second 
Dynasty with the fifteenth year of Sheshonk discounting the 
overlapping of the Twenty-first Dynast)- to that time and it 
b presTimably in Sh^honk’s I6th year that Faynorem was 
burled, having died at the dose of the 15th year. 

It is perha[)s permissible to conjecture that the dispute 


in the 25tb year ol Pai’Dozem 1. 1038*37 was dus to the 
that the king was not present at Thebes to celebrate the 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in Khonsu in that year* 
It be recollected* that Akhenatcn caused a furore by 
refu^g to celebrate one of the great conjunctions near 
Spies. Paynozem 1. as we saw, was howwer, careful to 
celebrate the Rising of Jupiter in the following year. 

It is clear that the Kings and Priests of this Djimsty 
paid much more attention to Khonsou the god of Aries than 
they did to Haihor tho goddess of tlie opposite sign Libra, 
though in point of fact there were no great conjunctions 
near Spica (Hathor) during the D>Ttasty. 
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Note SL RELICS FROM MERYET-AMUN'S 
COFFIN. 


Mr, H, E, Wtnlock in the Butt ft in 0 / the Metropotkan 
Mnseam of Art {December 1930> describes the Ending of 
the lomb of Mei^Tt-Amuii, daughter of Thothmes III, 
At Thebes, Her tomb was plnndci^d by thieves in the 
Twenty-first Dynasty and restored by tiecnipoUs officials 
on the 38th day of the 7th month in the 19th year of 
Paynozem 1, as recorded by them on the mummy. The 
season of year to which this date then cotrespotidod is 
shown approKtmaiely by the presence in her cofim of 
acacia blossoms and persea twigs bearing holf-ripo 
fruit. 

According to Mr- Winiotk at the present day there 
is probably not more than one persea tree in Egypt, that 
in Cairo. He has hindly replied to my queries in regard 
10 date of ripening as foUows: “ There were a few fruits 
ripe on it in the first week in February this year (1931) but 
the most of them are coming ripe just now {25th February ), 
I believe that you can count on things ripening about 
a month earlier here in Thebes and if so (he fruiting wicpn 
in ancient Thebes should ha^-e begun about the Isi of 
January/' 

,;Vs regards acacia he states that this begins blossoming 
at Thebes about tst November and that the blossoms are 
very plentiful in the end of November, As regards the 
end of December he writes, "There were a few—but a very 
few—acacia blossoms still on the trees toward the end of 
December this year here in Thebes. It is true that enough 
could have been gathered to have made the collar, but it 
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would have been nothing like so easy to find them as at 
the end of November^" 

On my chronology the 19th year of P^vtinzieni I, was 
1044-43 and this does not greatly differ from the many 
other estimates- Now it is not ceitain at what point the 
calendar reform took place by which Thoth Vir^ made the 
1st month Instead of Menkhct« Menkhet was undoubtedly 
the Ist month in the time of the Eighteenth Dynast}'^ and 
Tlioth \v^ the 1st month by the Eighth Centocj' If, 

however^ the date of flooding in Uasarkon's 3rd year 
(S86 BX*) namely ‘U2th of the 5ih month is not a scribal 
error" Menkhet must still have been the 1st month them 
On this assumption in 1044-3 BX. the 28th of the 7th 
month was equi^^Ient to about 9th January (Julian) ^ 30tli 
December (Gregorian). If, however, the calender had by 
this tfme been informed and Thoth was the 1st month the 
2&t!i of tf^ 7til month w'ould be equivalent to about 4th 
December (Julian) =24tb November [Gregorian). 

Disregarding eJstnuiecius evidence we have to decide 
whether the acacia blossoms Etnd half-ripe persea fruits 
were more likely to be picked about 30th December or 
about 24th November, I think it may be agri^d that it 
would be certainly possible to pick both in the end of 
DecembcTp while it is at least doubtful whether haU-ripe 
persea fruits could be found as early as November. The 
evidence is inconclusive but perhaps slightly favours the 
view that Menkhet was sUll the first month and that the 
flood record of Uasarkou b, tborcfoTCi trustworthy* 
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Note 52. A zodiac OF 880 B.c. 


Brugsch discovered at Thehes in 1857 (BL. t. 30) an 
astrononiical figure* i>f special interest inscribed on the 
inside of a coliin and its lid. From the imscription on the 
outside of the coffin Bnigsch supposed that it rMXS of the 
Ptolemaic or RoTnan periocL 

The astronomical figure shovvs the siic signs Cancer to 
Sagittanus on one side of a human figure, and the other 
SIX signs Capricorn to Gemini on the other side^ It b of 
special interest tiecausc of the information vvTitten beside 
some of the signs. Thus beside Leo is written (u) 
“ Hor-pe-seta" (Jupiter) and **Hor-pe-ta(Samm). 
Beside V'itgo is written (v) “ Hor-teser “ which Brugsch 
tnuislates as Horus the red, and identifies with Mars. 
Between Libra and Scorpio b writteii (w) " Sebek ” which 
Brpgsch identifies with Mercury. Betw'een Scorpio and 
Sagittarius is written [y) " pe-netef*tau,” “the god of the 
morning” (Venus). 

Possible dates for the figure are limited, it is a date 
of appearance of the Fhcenix* (the conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn) in Leo, and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the small semi-circle above the head of the 
centra] figure shows the deceased in adomtion before Ra, 
with an inscription from one of the chapters of funeral 
ritual relating to the " vt>)-age of the bird Bennu (the 
Phceniit) to .Abydits and of Osiris to Dudu,” (BL, I. J5.) 
Now if Venus ivas between Scorpio and Sagittarius, the 
position of the Sun must have been somewhere between 

* S«« Fla.be XIV 
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Libra and Capricorn. The date canaot have been, there* 
for^t that of the hdiajcal Rising of Jupiter and Salum, bat 
may have been ihat of the Rising of Spica. Jupiter and 
Saturn w’^ere together in Leo in October 145 B.c. and Mars 
in Virgo^ but Venii^ was not betw^een Scorpio and Bagittarius 
at the same time that Mercux>' was between Libra and 
Scorpio, i do not regarti it as impossible that this may 
have been the year intended* It is the only date in 
Ptolemaic or Koman times in which the planetary positions 
can claim any likeness to the figure. 

\Vhflt seems to tne more probablgp howeverp is that 
like other ssodiacs of Ptolemaic times k was a copy of an 
older zodiac and that the description of the planets given 
by the Ptolemaic scribe are not strictly accurate. The 
scribe evidently thought Sebek was Mercuty and the red 
Horns Mars if Brugsch is correct in hts mading of the 
word hut probably in the original the sj'mbol was 

that of the little HoniSp namely the child of Is&s (Mercur}^), 
Sebek the crocodile is a constellation near the iougitude of 
Scorpio the sign of Mars. It, like ihe pig^ was sacred to 
Set (Marsl and the star of Sebek w^Sp therefore. Mar^ 
though Ptolemaic commentators may have thought it was 
■Mercury. The ^^god of the morning" is, of course^ the 
greater Homs (Venus). 

Accepting these identifications ^ve obtain the date of 
Rising of Spica in 8S0 B.C. (c. 25Lh-27th Septembert as 
a possible date, for in the zodiac measured from Spica 
Jupiter and Saturn were in Leo, Mtrcurv' was in VirgOp 
Mars was in the end of Libra and Venus was in the end of 
Scorpio, thus tallring with the figure (though it is to be 
noted that Jupiter and Saturn were near the end* not the 
beginning of Leo as they should be tf the spadng in the 
figure is correct. But perhaps all that the scribe intended 
to denote was tliut they vvere in Leo.) 
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The 5gure is ptrcsumably that of an important era, 
II way be that it was regarded as important because of the 
Phcenti period, Oo the other hand it way be important 
for another reason. 

Reckoning back from Ptolemy's eclipse*" of 721 b,c. it 
is found that, if there was no change in the calendar 
between 8S0 and 72Ij IsE Fhamenoth (the 7th month) 
coincided in 830 with 27th September, so that the date of 
the figure represents not only a date when Spica rose when 
Jupiter and Saturn w'cre near conjunction but also when (in 
the reformed calendar) a month began close to the date of 
Rising of Spica, 

But there is still a farther point. In the third year of 
Osorkon II, (336 s.c.} there was an exceptional flooding 
(BR, IV. g 742) of the Nile on the I2th of the 3tb month/ 
But if the 5th month was then Tiby and there was no 
change in the calendar between that date and 721 B.c. the 
equivalent Julian dace is llth August, j.e, 3rd August 
Gregorian; but, in modem times, the limits of date for 
High Nile at Cairo are 25th August to 27th October 
Gregorian (BA. 7) so that it seems probable that in 8S6 B.C. 
the Egj'ptians were stiU using the calendar as it was in tlie 
Nineteenth Dynasty with ilenkhet as Ist month. By that 
calendar the I2th of the 5th month (Mekhir) corresponded 
in 886 B.C. to 16th September Julian. Sth September 
Gregorian, which falls well within the limits of possible 
High Nile. This calendrical theocy seems to be confirmed*' 
by the relics in Meryet Amtm's coffin. 

It seems probable, tlierefore, that in 860 B.c. before 
the Great Conjunction took place it was decided to Reform 
the Calendar by transferring the Epagomenae to before 


lleyer iUta» the date at Wth of tha 7th nontb (MO, tt, 2.M) thoaeti 
anm mal Btwied is luU hoowledge of the dilEcqitiea silhared te me 
reading fim nuaili the tecand teawn," haiaEtuia^ that the teribe'a 
imuUtantws «a» itwmect. 
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Thoth, imkuig it the first month instead of Menkhet thus 
omitting the E]jagomeiiao for that one year to make 1st 
Phomenoth equivalent to tlie Risiitg of Spica. 

The Wandering Calendar in the j'enr of Refortti waa 
thus as foIlov.'S: 


IVmJet^ittg CaleitJar" 


MeUilr (53^ mAath) 

25 lti Ptuusea&cli ( 6 di mquib} 
25 ili Ptumuiplhj | 7 ih mmuh) 
2Mb fbikiioi} (Stlt raonlh) 


JiiSiitn 
SSI ll.£. 

i7ch Scpwffllw (fUiiiiie Spct^al 
S7th OcMba 
26iti l^rn'eiabcfr 
26tb Decfticbcir 

^ ^ ^ 880 B.C. 

25ib (9th iKUnth} 25ih JmDuoxy 

2Mh Ejzipbi (lOfh ouuUh) 24tb Febnurv 

25th Meam {Ilth nonth) 28ili 

25(h llKrtb (12th month mtw 1st mimtb) 25tb A^til 

30l1i Thoth lOih ApriJ 

I Fpi^omnqEl Days cnoitudj 
Menkhet £2n0 mcntb]) 

Isi Halbnr {3nl sumibl 
tft Khn^ |4th moath) 

2Clih Hlu&ak (4ih month) 

1*1 Tyhl (5lh moaih) 
l9t Uchhir (8tb modtb} 

29th MeUiif (6th itidiiiii|> 
bn (7tb month) 


in 

31lt May 
10th Jtme 

19 th July {Riling of Ssruul 
30 th July 
29 tli Auguni 
26th SeptomlHr 

27 tb Sepumbor (Rising of Spioi) 

1e will lie floE^ that whea 29th Meklur was reached it 
^vduld be found necessary also to miss out 30tli Mekhlc in 
order to make the 1st of Phamenoth correspond to the 
Rising of Spica in this importaot j-ear, or poasibiy this 
difference of a day took place at some earlier period, or 
again it may simply have been due to some change at some 
time in the method of reckoning the dates, which at one 
period may have been reckoned from, sunset, at another from 
midnight. 

lal Thoth of the Fijted Calendar (Risizig of Siiius), 
would also become the fimt day of the Reformed Fixed Year. 


It Is probable that at this period more attention was paid to 
its Rising in the North (19th July Julian) than in the 
South, so that the 1st day of the Reformed Fixed Calendar 
was equivalent to 11th July Gregorian, the same seasonal 
date to which the Rising of Spica approximately cone* 
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spcmded when the Jtii5 day calendar origiiiEited^ fu ihe 56tt) 
ccniui>' BX* \%lien lllh July Gn^urtan was tMiaivaleiit lo 
5*lth August Jxilum^ 

P P - 4 k 

Reverting lo ihe zodiac we may note certain other 
features of interest. Within the upraised arm of tlic hguru 
are two small figures. One of them (a) probably represents 
Ptah (not Orion as usually stated), Thu other represents 
the goddess of the Kew Year (not Sirius as usually stated). 
That ihe former probably represents Ptah is shown by the 
oUong^ Denderah j^odiac, and the .rodiac** in the 
Ramessoum, In the Denderah irodiac* tbe figure is shown 
to the left of the Twinsp If it is held to represent a star or 
constellation it cannot refer to Orion which was in the 
first decanate of Gemini and la shovni in that positiqti in 
the deoans bolow by a figure very similar but not holding 
the arms outstretched. At the date which the Denderah 
zodiac represents^ how'ever^ Menkhet, then the last month 
of the Wandering Calendar^ corresponded with the rising of 
the stars of Gemintp (Meukhet of the fixed calendar corre¬ 
sponded with the rising of the stars of Viigct) In the 
Rarnesseum zodikef the figure also is under Wandering 
Menkhet which at the date to which it refers liappened to 
correspond with the stars of Pisces, It seems probabki 
therefore, that it represents Ptah w^hidi was tbe lord of 
Menkhet. ft is shown in its correct position relative to 
fixed Menkhet in a table of decanates from a tomb at Biban- 
el-molouk (BL, Plate XJXp). Bmgseh has unfortunatcly 
numbeted these from left to right instead of right to left. 
The portions on the extreme right are much erased but 
sections 38-37-36 might correspond to Cancer (Ke Hot 
Khouti) with which the sacred calendar began and 35^34-33 

“ ^ PUla V. 

t Sec Fkte VJU 
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to Leo (Toktil. Under 32-31-30 (Virgo) is shown tho 
figure of Ptab, while under 29 (the beginning of Libm} arc 
shown hieroglyphs which Brugseli reads as Cltetmaon 
followed bj' a number of stars. It, no doubt, refers to the 
Queen of the decan stars *' namely Splca. 26-25-24 twing 
expected to correspond to Scorpio, 23-22-21 would 
correspond to Sagittarius. This is confirmed by the fact 
that the middle decan shows a bull's head and a portion of 
its body as appears in the Dendetah oblong aodiac in 
Sagittarius as a buH'a head mounted on a leg representing 
the Northern enemies smitten by Homs. It probably 
astronomically signifies the tMtistcllotton now known as 
Draco. Its principal stars ty between Sagittarius and the 
pole. It is shown again tn the last sign Gemini (in No. 3) 
with the hieroglyphic inscription “gar-kenmout" which 
Brugsch Inanslates the under side of the leg of Kesmout." 
When Gemini was on the South meridian the principal 
stars of Draco would be near the North meridian (nearer the 
North horizon than the x>o!e of the heavens) in no upside 
down position as compared with thdr position when 
Sagittarius was on the meridian. According to one of the 
Greek myths in connection with the constellation it 
“ represented the serpent Pj’thon slain by Apollo alter the 
deluge." This may be a corruption of the Egyptian story 
of the achievements of the Homs king (Khosekhemui} since 
the Greeks identified Horus with Apollo. (Some think the 
Northerner was the Great Bear.) 

That the other figure (b> in the 8S0 B.C. zodiac 
repnesenta the goddess of the New Year is clear from the 
Denderah oblong zodiac where tn the decanates it stands” 
below the ear of corn and oxheaded figure dividing Virgo 
from Libra, i.e. below Spica the " New- Year of the 

* hi* ckar« m ihc rnprodiimoEi in thiin io P1M« V. al 

this bock. 
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AncietKCs/" Under the signs Cancer to Sagittarius are 
a number of figures^ That to the left (i) is the same figwe 
as is shown above Spiea, No. 61 in ihe Dcncterah eirculai 
zodiac. It probably there referred to the beginnnig of the 
fixed year with Spica. Here it apparenijy is the clue lo 
the three larger groups m tront of it and indicates that 
these are ihc signs heliacaliy rising in the " seasons '* of the 
reformed Wandering Calendar of fiSO B.C. Thus the group 
to the right contains the Cynocephaltis (o) t^'picat of Arits 
and a bird (pj possibly denotirig fixed Re Hor Khoud 
(Cancer). In SBO the first season corresponded to 
Aries to Cancen The group in ihe middle consists of a lion 
(iti) typical of Leo and the crocodile Sebek (rO typical of 
Scorpio. In 880 BX. the second s^ison corresponded to 
Leo to Scorpia The left hand section shows Horus 
smiting his enemies (1 and k)i which as stated above Is 
shown on the oblong Dendemh xodke in Sagittarius. In 
SSO B.C. the third season began with Sagittarius. (It is 
interesting to note that in later times the smiting of bis 
enemies by Homs w'as celebrated on 7th Tybi* and Tj'bi 
of the fixed calendar corresponded to the rising of the 
stats of Sagittarius.) 

Below the signs Capricorn to Gemini are shown the 
symbols of the planets. 

The orientations of Egjptlaji Temples discussed by 
Lockyer in Ills Dawn o/ Astronomy (1894) rather tend to 
confirm my views as to the identificatian of some of the 
stars. 

The Ox-leg constelhition referred to above is men¬ 
tioned for example in an Inscription in connectidn with the 
founding of the Temple of Hathor at Denderah ; ** Lookiug 
to the sky at the course of the rising starsf and r^xgnbing 
the aiSr of the Bull's thigh constellation f establish the 
comers of the temple of Her Majesty-" The ak of the 
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constelJaiion must therefore be a star which rises and set?. 
Further the Temple of Hathor has an amplitude of 
m a North East directioii which Lockyer calculated would 
point at the rising ol a star with a declination about 5S to 
59|° North, Over a long period y Dntconis satisfied that 
condition. Not only is tliis so but Spic^ {Hathor) set 
about the lime that y Dracoais or stars near it rose 
(over a considerable period) thus making the rising of this 
portion of the Constellation Draco a matter of some 
importance in the Hathor cult, (Lockyer indeed seems lo 
have imagined that y Draconis was Hatlior,) 

The Temple of Ptah at Kaniak, known to have been 
built by Thothmes HI,, has an amplitude 35* W. of 
North and thus pointed at the setting of a star with 
a declination about 33^* North. in the rdgn of 
Thothmes HI. 1615-1361 Capella, the brightest star of 
Auriga, according to Lockyer had that declination, and he 
supposed that it was the star indicated. But we must not 
assume that the priest's angle of vision only embraced 
1 degree of the heavens, but that he might be able to see 
a whole constellation, or at least a large port of one. If 
the priest’s range of nsiou was from 25 to 45 North of West 
he would be able to see the setting of Arclurus, the brightest 
star of Bootes W'hich I have elsew'here*‘ suggested may 
have been Ptah. ahe priests may have knowit that by 
precession its declination would tn course of time be further 
south.) The more definite alignment towards Capella. 
how'ever, it must be admitted, rather favours the view that 
Aunga was Ptah, Auriga was sometimes referred to in 
Roman myth as the son of Vulcan, and, as Ptah became 
id^tified with the Greek Hephaestus and Roman Vulcan, 
this view is possibly coorecL On the other hand, as the 
month Menkhet was sacred to Ptah we are forced to 
assume m the case of Capella that it was the date of its 
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feast Jupiter rose. If there is a possible 10 day's for Jupiter 
risiugf it would rise within that period on an average about 
once En 36 years and in such cases the approsimaie date 
would first require to be detcmiined otherwise. There 
are^ however, cases where the exact dale of fising Is 
stated. 

There were also fortunately certain risings to which 
more importance w'as paid than others^ I liave elsewhen! 
explained bow' the year of the ancients ** began with the 
rising of Spica and how later the fixed civil calendar began 
with Sirius. Spica markod the commenocmenE of Haihor 
the first month and Sirius marked the beginning of Thoth* 
Whenever Jupiter rose near Spica or Sirius the rising w^as 
more important. Thus in the Greenfield Papyrus there are 
chapters “of being dose to Thoth^' (XCVI.^XCVIL) and 
”of being dose to Hathor'" (CITI.)* Now though once in 
12 years the nearest rising to each oocurs the rising is not 
close except about once in 365 years In each case. Unfor¬ 
tunately in maEters of religious ceremonial we cannot 
always be quite sure whether the Wandering Cdendar 
or a fixed calendar is bdng nsecL In one i^rticular 
instance h however, clear that a fixed calendar w^as 
being usedp the instance of the Great Elising in the reign 
of Osorkon IJ. 

The date of Osorkon II. is fortunately exactly known 
on other grounds by reckoning back from the edlpse^ of 
851 Q.c. in the 15lh year of Takerat IL As O^ilcnn IL*s 
2Sth year was the 5th of Takerat IL it follows that his 
first year <vas 688-887* 

Now' the inscriptions in the Festival Hall of Osorkon 11. 
in the Great Temple of Bubasds (FN,) show that in his 
22nd year on the Isl of the 4th month he renewned “the 
divine abode of Amon in the hall of the Sed festival/' 
*' We see Bast standing before the king who offers her the 
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clep^dia, and the text reads; * He' gives thee Scd i^ertbds 
of (twelve) years each.’ This has reference to the twdvet 
year cyde of Jupiter, for Osorkon " is sitting exactly in the 
attitude of Osiris and holds the insignia of that god" 
(FN. 13), The description of the whole ceremonial shows 
that it was connected with an exceptional rising of Jupiter 
(Osiris), and as NavUle comments (FN, 10), “ the canying 
of a sacied emblem out of its shrine in a festival or the 
solemn apparition of a king in a neligions ceremony is 
compared to the rising of the sun or of a star and is 
expressed by the same word," 

Now the use of the word Sed also implies that the 
appeanuice of ihe visible new moon w'as close to the date 
of Rising of Spica. This was invariably the occasion* of 
a Sed Festival throughout the Eighteenth Dimasty and it 
is only in the Nineteenth Dynast}' that we read of rather 
similar festivals held by Rameses If, on the traditional 
coronation date of Oriris and quite unrelated to the major 
lunar cycle. 

Other planetary gods were present but took no 
important pan in the ceremony. 

The 22nd year of Osorkon M. was 867-866, Spies 
rose about 25th September 867 B.C; Jupiter rose about 
20th September: the moon became visible about the 
23fd September and the first day of the lunar month would 
accordingly be 23rd, 24th, or 25th September, depending 
on the estimate made the priests at the previous full 
moon and the consequent length assigned by decree to the 
previous lunar month. It is thus little wonder tha t Osorkon 

* I a^iiina this 10 iMui litai (probably Man) givea tl» t in g 

(K|7re»£itin5 Jppjter) Lba S«1 Paiod>, Tha tmsim Bm n £9 

factknv frhe w liie ^od of BobcLStif. 

1 I sm informed that tbs word " twolvffitot occur In tho so 
Uuki impofcu]^ tV3i be attscliAd co thje coiocldfmce io tbe JOnitibeT ol years 
bero, ^(AvIUe beio^ io error+ 


paid spedat attention to this festiraj and ordered the 
account of it to be tecordedi The chance of Jupiter rising 
in any year within five ds>'s of Spice when the neiv mocm 
was aJso so close as in this instance is about I in 288, 
Since Osorkon's date is otherwise confirmed by the eclipse 
in Takerat tL's reign, the date assigned to him may be 
redded as certain. 

The circumstance that this date is so exactly known 
enables us to deHarroine the position of the Sacred Calendar, 
which was quite drhbent both from tlie Fixed Calendar 
starting from Spica and the Wandering C^ndar. for the 
date is given by Osorkon as the 1st day of the 4th ownth.- 
tn terms of the Wandering Calendar the cetemony took place 
on the 2nd day of the 7th month (Phamenoth); so it is 
clear that the date is not quoted in terms of the Wandering 
Calendar, It must therefore be in terms of the Sacred 
Calendar. This shows us that in the Sacred Calendar 
Hathor was the 4ih month, and that probably the mean 
position of 1st Hathor of the lunar calendar coincided with 
the Rising of Spica. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the Feast of Hathor (the Rising of Spies) was (ideally) held 
according to it on the Isi of the 4th month, f This was so 
at all periods that the use of the religious calendar can be 
traced; in the period subsequent to the eta of Menophres 
when the 4tfi month of the Wandering Calendar was 
Khoiak, in the time of the Eighteenth Dj-nasty uh^ the 
4th month of the Wandering Calendar was Tybi, and b 
the time of the Twelfth Dynasty w hen the 4th month of 
tlie Wandering Calendar was Rekub (great). It thus 
persisted irrespective of changes and reforms in the 


i^iopiidn thai it is the CatomUr ita 

wonih BteW Klioidi i, in u,* u» 

psnoa of tb* ^xndenuj; CutanitBr (WC. 1221 * “>®*i 
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WsDderitig Ca lenda r and its corresponding Fixed Calendar 
and was probably very ancient. 

In this Sacred Calendar the birth of Re-Hor-Khonti 
(Papyrus Gardiner) or of Re (Edfu Calendar) was celebrated 
on the 1st day of the 1st month, and several scholars have 
suggested that this calendar commenced at the Winter 
Solstice when the San as it were was reborn, and appeared 
aftenvards to culminate daily higher and higher in the 
heavens, having been at its lowest point on the day of the 
Winter Solstice. This seems to me very probable especially 
as Sir Flinders Petrie has pointed out* that the Jiterogljph 
for the first season looks much more like " growth months " 
than flood season,” of the second more like “ house 
months ” than " winter," and the third more likeinundation 
months " than " season of absence of w'ater*' or " summer.” 
But 1 apply this tbeof)' in quite a different way fiom 
Sir Flinders Petrie- 

1 do not think that at any time in the dynastic period 
the first season of any fixed calendar corresponded with the 
period of growth, but that the first season of the Sacred 
Calendar did so vfhttt the lunar calendar originatai. In 
other words it originated when the mean date of the 1st 
day of the 4th month (the Rising of Spies) coincided W'ith 
the Vernal Equinox, ia., at the same time tliat 1 have 
shown that the Babylomen calendar originated (MB. 25) 
(very approximateJy about 14452 B.c.) and thus as Sir 
William Peck postulated (MB. 155) the Rising of Spica 
the *‘ear of com " took place neat the date of harvest time 
in Egypt. 

My present view is that this original calendar was, 
like the Babybnian, a lunar calendar with intercalations 
to keep the months near their ideal position relatively to 

' Cf. bIeq the theory td Chwnpcllios fBM. Jt). 
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the stats. (The Babylootan first month, howevu. ivas that 
at the Verna] E(|uuiox, not at the Winter Solstice.) But 
the BabylCDi'ans took note of precession and approximatdj 
once in every 2160 years adjusted the numbering of their 
months to correspond with the seasons. The Egyptians 
did not do so and by the beginning of the 56th 
century B.C., the 1st day of the -Ith montli Hathor (still 
coinciding ideally with the Rising of Spica) occurred some 
days after the Summer Solstice instead of at the Vernal 
Equinox, and the first four months of the year no longer 
corresponded to the period of " growth." 

Not only so, but it is extremely unlikely that after the 
passage of more than 5000 years the " man in the street'' 
would know that ALhit ortgtnally rneant the growth season, 
and the then " modem " language would be so entirely 
different from the language of the ancients that in common 
speech the word for " growth '* would not be the c-ime 

In this state of afibirs a reformer appeared on the s ce ne 
who apparently thought a lunar calendar a most incon¬ 
venient thing in business and suggested the 365 day 
calendar. The business men approved and the kmg approved 
and so the new calendar was decraKl, and as the aodiac 
was measured from Spica and it also so liappcned that the 
Nile dooHis then began near the date of Rising of Spica it 
was thought that the calendar should commentse then too 
instead of three months earlier. Accordingly save in the 
calendar of the conservative priestliood Hathor became the 
first month of " Akhit" which to the people was merely 
a meaninglss word understood to agnify the " first season." 
Knowing, however, that the dvU calendar was started then 
because it was the beginning of the flood period Akhit soon 
became associated io their minds with the Inundation 
instead of the period of ** growth ” which it had signified 
at first. 
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This eqtiiv^ence of Akhit with the inundation period 
in the minds of tile people is proved by the fact that on 
two occasions to counteract the effect of precession the 
calendar was reformed by one month only, thus in each 
case bringing the I at day of the fisted dvil calendar back 
nearer the commencement of the mundiition. If they had 
thought of Akhit then as the " growth " season they would 
have had to make an alteration of more than six months in 
their seasonal grouping. 

For this reason I cannot follow Sir Flinders Fetrie 
(AE» lftZ9, 40) tn his belief that tlie Twelfth Dynastv' dates 
are quoted in terms of a seasonal calendar beginning, lie it 
noted, not exactly at the Winter Solstice ss his theory would 
logically require but about December fitb (Julian) = 16Lh 
November (Gregorian) from 2500 to 2300 B-c. as is his 
view, Sirius rose on the Ifitb day of the Sth month (the 
226tb day of the year, not the 197th as Petrie states by 
a slipl. 

At any period there is so little difference between 
a stellar year and a seasonal year that there is no occasion 
to keep both, Further it is not a simple thing especially 
in low latitudes to tell the date of the Winter Solstice. 
The agricultural labourer would readily observe the rising 
of a star but if he was asked the exact day when the Sun 
was at its lowest in the heavens he would wonder W'hat 
prompted Oie enquirer to ask him a question so difficult to 
answer. As fin addition to the civil Wandering Calendar) 
there already existed the old sacred lunar and fixed calendars 
commcndiig three months before the Rising of Spica. and 
the civil fixed calendar (all convenient seasonal measures 
though none of them began in the late period at the Winter 
Solstice) there was no occasion to introduce another seasonid 
calendar in the dynastic age. It is indeed pretty rarijin 
that the date of Rising of the Sothts in the 7th year of 
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Senousrit III., namely the 16th of the 8tb month, was 
in tenns of the Wandering Calendar not a fijted calendar 
because we have the authority of Thothmcs ITI, that 
Senousrit celebrated the Festival of the Beginning of the 
Seasons on the 2l5t of the 8th month. The Festival of 
the Beginning of the Seasons was celebiated at the Rising 
of Jupiter and Saturn dose to the Sothis, If the two dates 
were in terras of a fijujd calendar they would both havo 
been more nearly the same. The fact that they are 
slightly different shows that they are in terms of the 
Wandering Calendar. 

■ * * 

The existence of an ancient calendar b^tnning with 
Mesorc (Re Hor Khouti) is also shown by Gardiner’s 
examination of dates of feasts (AZ. (1907) xliil lififf.) 
showing thetr celebration in the appropriate months on the 
assumptiOT that Mesore was the tst month. It has* 
however, been argued that the feasts were celebrated not 
in the months of which they bone the names but in the 
month fonowmg. this theory being formulated to explain 
the Ebers Calendar" in which to complete the theory it is 
Moessary to suppose that the month names used do not 
represent the mouths of the names given but the months in 
which the feasts of the months of those names were 
celebrated 1^. 
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^OTE S4. THE ECLIPSE OF THE MOON IN 
THE REIGN OF TAKERAT 11. 

In the Bnnals of the High Prie&t Osorkon occurs the 
following statement with teference to the ISth year of 
Takeeat II. (BR- IV, | 764): '* Now afterward in theyear 15 
fourth Riooth of the thud season day 25 under the niajesty 
of hts august father the divine ruler of Thebes, before 
heaven devoured the oioon (great) wTath arose in this land 
like . » , the hated and the rebels.” This seems to 
indicate that an eclipse of the moon took plac* shortly after 
Stated, 2Sth Mesoro. A total eclipse of the moon 
took place on the night trf 16th-17th March (Julian) 
«51 B.C. a few days after 23th Mosore which' in that year 
was equivalent to I3th March- 

It is probable, therefore, that Bth March B31 B.C. fell 
in the ISth year of Takerat IL 
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Note 55 . THE twenty-second dynasty. 


The knowledge that the Egyptians paid special 
attention to the risings of the gods tnalccs it possible to 
fi* the chronology of the Twenty-second Dynasty with 
some approach to precision. 

Thus in the 21st year of Sheshonk I. or the following 
year in the lOth month there was made " a jubilee court 
for the house of his father* Amon Re" (BR. IV. §770)* 
Now a jubilee court was normally erected for the rising of 
the Mood, or one of the planets, when near Spica. But 
the lOth month of the Sacred Calendar (which was used" by 
O^rkon II. and therefore probably by the other kings of 
this d^msty for dates of religious ceremonies), extended 
from the end of March to the end of April, fully six months 
before the Rising of Spies, so that either it was prepared 
far in advance in this case or this is the heliacm rising of 
Jupiter fAmon) near Saturru Saturn rose just about the 
beginning of the month on 50th March 920 C.C. close to 
Jupiter which had risen a few days previously on 25tb 
March, It would be necessary to go back or forward 60 
years to And another date when this occurred tn the 10th 
month. If 920 B.C. was in the 21st year of Sheshonk, his 
first year would begin about 940 B.C. 

As the more ordinary meaning of the phrase would 
apply to the 12 year cycle of Jupiter we may also examine 

■ In EcSTiwi h«roslFPb* tiiOT ia fidiiivmkiit for oar coajiiiiriioQ 
^Vud*' (BGH. wbjcli b imdentood- Axisfm lU" cowm Amdo 
ortd Ho (Sms) oad lofien, xhoioCoro^ %o Jupiter'■ Ti&iqg. 

Anm usd He mn probniHT mi ^eotiSed m Out ^od m mtm 
niFpose. Stuuci n Amoa-Re no doubt occw^ but tbese mA,jr repzeKiil 
' Aoum on iIih of bio bebucol asd sot He «t 


the rfiferencft on tJle dssiimption th^t the court wae made 
SIX montits before the cerenioity* ffow [t is known thst 
Sheshonk, King of Egypt, attacked Jentsalem b the 5th 
)w of Rehoboain (I. Kings xiv. and 11. Chron. sii^ 
which is about 9J3>932 D.c. Therefore that year must 
have fallen in Sheshonk’s reign. Further it was earlier 
than the 21st year for there is a reference to Sheshonk’s 
triumph tn a record supposed to liave been made at tlie time 
of the ceremony. Therefore the 21st year must have fallen 
beti^'ccn 933 and 912 c,c. The occasions when Jupiter nose 
near Spfca in that period were in 926 and 9H B.C., but as 
the recital of the king's deeds would not be likely to extend 
back further than a 12 Cj'cle the early date 926 B.C. 
would be i^referable. Jupiter rose about 30tb September tn 
that year. 

It seems Car more likely, however, that it was the 
important conjunction that w-as denoted. The date of this 
king is, owing to tlie dubious meaning of this ceremony, the 
least Certain of all in the dynasty. 

There is fortunately preserved a record of offemigs to 
the gods in the first few years of Osorkon I. (BR. IV. | 733J, 
The first line gives Hathur and Mut, Herishef and Thoth* 
then on next line Thoth and Bast, Now Mut is known to 
be Saturn, and Hathor Spies, and the first record would be 
the special oderings at the festival of Saturn which recurs 
when it rises aear Spica once in 30 years. Harsuphes, if the 
same as the godron tlie tfaird line of the Palermo Stone read 
by Moret as Hcrishef (by Breasted as Seshat) is probably 
Mercury, while Bast “was the feminine form of Bes, the 
WTjrrior god who came from the coasts of Arahia " {SE. 235) 
and is probably, therefore, a goddess of the planet Mars.* 

‘ » M Egirptiu inuttle tbtb «hDwin|; ih* twelTv af tlw 

»diii£ap4 an inDercirde whh twaive animiUa fS0. Pint* VL}, 

OppooiLe Arie^ tmv of th* of Mm, it & ca4. Cua « 4 crod lo 
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Thoth is Sirius. If in, one >^r we find n of Saturn 
rising near Spies and of Mercury rtsing^near the date of 
Rising of SlriuB^ and m the next y^r Mars rising near 
Sirius^ within a reasonahle distance of the probable date 
of Osnrkon I. it is fairly certain to be the date in question. 
Saturn rose about isl October 90S b,c. within a few days 
of the Rising of Spicn. Mars rose about 20th July 905 B-C. 
within a few days of the Etisingof Sirius. This sequence of 
nearest cyclical risings occurs or an average about once in 
30 X 17 years, which equals once in 510 years, and even when 
the sequence does occur the nearest rising of the cycle 
would very rarely be as close to the dates of Rising of Sirius 
end Spica as It is in these two instances. Mercury rose 
about the evening of ISth July 906 B.c. (dose to the date of 
Rising of Sirius). Tile first year in the list was probably 
cither the first or second year of Osorkon and we may 
provisionally regard 906 as his first year. 

Tahelot IL’s date is fixed by the eclif^”^ and 
Osorkon I].*s by the knovvledge that his 38th year was the 
5th of Takelot IL, as well as by the evidence from the 
Festival HaU« 

The due to the date of Sheshonq III, U to be found in 
the record of Offerings (BR, IV. g 770) for in year 25 there 
were offerings to Amon and Mut, and in year 29 to Amoo 
and Hathor, showing that J apiter and Satum rose in con* 
junction in his 25tb year and that Jupiter rose near Spica 
in his 29th year. The chance of this sequence ocevnriog 
^ tP'iT which equals once in 240 years, but the occurrences 
ara so dbtributed that it does in fact occur 3 or 4 times at 
tniervaJs of 60 years and then not again for 7 or 8 centuries. 

In 860 B.C. Saturn rose about t7th April and Jupiter 
about I9th April. In 855 B.C., Jupiter rose on 23rd 
September, its nearest Rising to Spica tn its 12 year cycle. 
There is a discrepancy here for if April 860 B,C. was in the 
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25th year Uien September S5S B.C. would be in the 50th 
year. The discrepancy may be due to different methods of 
reckcnin^f such &$ from actual siccessioa and from corotiation. 
The phenomena 60 years later tally with no discrepancy, but 
the date seems too late.* Also Ute placing here is partly 
confirmed by the fact that the annuai Feast of Amen was in 
progress (BR. IV. § 777) in the 59th year on the 36th day 
of a motith of the third season. In 846 B.C. Jupiter rose 
about 30th June, The 26th of the I2th month (sacred) was 
about 19th June. The festival period would commence 
some time before the actual rising. Wo may, therefore^ 
provisinnally place theonmniencomont of the reign in 8S4 B.a 
A rare planetary combination occurred in the 22ad 
year of Sheshonk IV, (JEA. VI, p. 56) for a stela njcords 
an offering to AnuHs (Venus) and Osiris (Jupiter) in that 
year, and offerings for the Ka of the Dmne Father, “ liim 
who is over the secrets of the shrine of Hathor.” The 
mention of Hathor indicates that this refers to the 
important period in the planetary cycles when they rose at 
their nearest to Hathor (Sptca), Now Venus has an S year 
cycle and Jnpiter a 12 year cycle so that theorettcally they 
would begin their cycles in the same year on an average 
once in 96 years. This theoretic average w'ould be Found 
to be appreufimatdy true if a tong period (say 960 years) 
were examined, for they would in that period only commence 
their cycles together about 10 times, and the risings would 
only be really dose to each other on 2 or 3 gf these 
occasions. But it so happens that 3 periods of Venus and 
2 periods of Jupiter are both approximately equal to 24 
years, so that when one year is found when they both begin 
thdr cycle together the same phenomenon occurs 3 or 4 
times at successive intervals of 24 years and then does not 
occur again for a long period, 

* Owloe m tl« lUuing at SbeatioEA IV, 
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Sheshonk IV/s dale is approxitnalely known from the 
fact that he was later than Takeiai H* {who is dated by the 
eclipse of 851 B.G.)i On aearchiog the two centuries follow¬ 
ing Takeiat II, the following are found to be the only years 
when Jupiter and Venus might be both regarded as beginning 
th ei'' cycles in the same year: 543, 819, 795, 771 b.C, 

In 747 B.C. Jupiter rose more than a month after Spica 
and tberefore that date is inadmissible, 843 B.C, seems t<» 
near to Takerai 11, and therefore 819, 795, and 775 U-C, are 
the only dates to be considered, Spica rose then 
approximately on 26th September and the dates of rising of 
the planets were as follows: 


dUfng o/Jvpj^ 
Till October 
I5iii October 
24tb Octurfw 


Hiding o/ V(C»M^ 
8t^ aCXb September 
79S nth September 
7^ ^ih Sejitetnber 


It will be seen that though Jupiter rose in fixed Hathor 
in 795 and 771 the risings were not strictly its nearest risings 
to Spica in its 12 year cyde. The risiogs of Venus me in 
each its nearest to Spica io its 8 year cycle but by 795 
and 771 they have receded some distance and are more than 
a month from the rising of J upiter. There seems, therefore, 
lio option but to regard September-October 819 B,C. as 
felling in the 22nd year of Sheshonq IV„ and his first year 
as S40-S39. 

We may, therefore, now estimate the dates of the 
kings of the Twenty-second Djmasty and the portions of 
rdgn to which importance was attached by Manetbo j 


940-906 2J -f» 
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It yviU be stjen that Nfanethp's figiire$ give the exact 
iatervals tit each case from the oommencetnent of o n e reign 
to the commencetnen t of another except for a iliscrepancy of 
one year 391<S90 which may be due to omission of odd 
months. He makes the dynasty commence m 927 however 
in place of 940 and end in 810 in place of 803* He was 
usually cm^ful to discount coregendes and it may be that 
the Twenty-first Dynasty extended to about 927 and that 
the Twenty-third began about 310 thus both overlapping 
the Twenty-second. The regcial years in Manetho do not 
tally with the total, 120 years, which from 927 would yield 
8071 so the exact date of rise of the Tw*enty-third D)ma 5 ty 
is uncertain (so far as the nbori'e evidence goes). 

It may be objected that there were six generations 
of priests from the reign of Osorkon II. to year 37 of 
Sheshonk IV. (t,e. not more than 83 yeais at the outside by the 
above chronology) but adoption was comtnon and, though the 
steps in descent are showa as in natural succession, some of 
the priests may have been merely sons by adoption. There 
were only four generations of kings in the same period 
(BR. IV, § 694). The chance of all the astronomicaJ 
evidence tallying so exactly with Uanetho as it does is very 
remiitc* indeed, and Manetho can therefore not be set aside 
on grounds of period of descent w'hich is a very much weaker 
fonn of evidence in view' of the comniDn practice of adoption 
and consequent uncertainty of interval from one high priest 
to the next. 

* i a * . 

Those who ose the evideixet of genemtions here, as if 
they vvef& real genemtioiis, to support their chronology 
censure Herodotus for nia.kidg use of generations in his 

^ Tim a^tUHl diRnctf^ omlrtia^ ths Ekiubtfu,! m SlM^onq I/jr 

re^p Ipit LiK:lu(fiia« iiip Feidi^ M Osoiton O. 1 in 510 k 2+Qx^^ 

^ I lA S U,. TSlb iiLjijr tc 2 to dlAutuu t^up disTf?pu£V 
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estimate {M. 142) <ii EgyptiaD chronolofi>\ If we a^e 
coosUtent vft must regard stuA evidence as equally suspect 
in the Twenty*second Dynasty and as possibly referring 
to ai^cial generations only. Herodotus reckoned 341 
generations as 11,340 years. If the true duration of the 
period referred to (from Menes to Sethos) was as in my 
chronology slightly over 5,000 years the average interval of 
succession of “ father" and “son" would be between 14 and 
15 years. In the Tw'enty*seoond Dynasty 6 "generations" 
in 85 years also implies Jan average of between 14 and 15 
years. The short chronologists. who reckon an interval of 
o, 2,600 years or even less from Menes to Sethos, require 
the " generations" of Herodotus to be isdconed at only 7 or 
8 years. As Herodotus not only gives the "generations” 
of the priests of Ptah hut mentions 345 generations of Theban 
priests (11. 143) and that he actually saw the statues of 
each one, " the custom being for every high-priest during his 
lifetime to set up his statue in the temple," we may 
assume that there really was about that number of 
successive priests. 



Note 56. THE TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 

This dynasty is called by Manetho a dynasty of Tanites, 
As we have seen® his chronology /or the Twenty-second 
D>Tiasty is amply confirmed by the astronomical evidence, 
90 that though Sheshonk IV. reigned locally till after 
810 E.c, we are probably right to accept Manetho’s 
Chronology as ^ving the period of dominance and to regard 

the Twenty-third Dynasty as becoming dominant about 810 
or 809. 

After the name of the first king Petoubaatis htanetho 
wrote “ In his time the Olympiads began.*' Few dispute 
the date 776 ft.c. as that of the first Olympiad. It falls ia 
Petoubastis* reign (809-769) according to my chronology. 
On Breasted s chronology Pedibasi did not commence to 
teign til! 745 b,c. 


There is only one imponant astronomical due in this 
dynast}' the stela of the southern warrior, Piankhi. The 
stela shows Amon (Jupiter) enthroned with Mut (Saturn) 
adding behind. The stela is dated year 21 first month of 
first season (BR.IV. gSlS) and Piankhi takes advantage 
of the Festival as was customary lo narrate bis achievements 
and in particular records the submission of Osorkon (| 872). 
The only occasion at that period when Jupiter rose in the 
first month of the Wandering Calendar with Saturn not far 
away was m 778 B.C. when it rose about L2tb March, but 
aturn was not reaJJy dose having previously risen about 
14tb January. 

ft ts probable, therefore, that the reference is to the 
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iii«t tnosth of the andest fijred civil calendar (which ss wo 
s hpH see** was also used in the Twenty-sixth Djmasty) and 
ooQsequenUy danotes the Ri»ng of Spica when Jupiter and 
Saturn were in conjunction near It. This yields the date 
760 S.C. when Spica rose about 37th September, Jupiter 
about 27th September, and Satum about 16th Septetnber, 
Therefore Osorchon must have submitted in the year 
761-60 (which t^ies closely with Manetho*s dminolqgy) 
and Piankhi, formerly a local king, now became king of all 

Egypt' 

The name Zet applied to the last king of the dynasty 
may have some reference to the Feast of Zet- fn his 
reign in 741 B,C. occairted a Great Gonjunction ntair the 
Equinoctial Point. Great importance was attached to this 
conjunction in Babylonia where a New Eia w'as regarded 
95 commencing (antedated to the beginniiig of Habonassar’s 
reign). Zet may be the king “ ^ " to urhom Hosbea seat 
messengers (3 Rings xvii. 4). 
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mjR 57. THE TWEJJTY-FGURTH DYNASTY* 

In Africanos* list after the Twenty-fourth Dynasty 
reference is made to a period of 990 It has heed 

woven iol^a bble in which it is taken to refer to the 
period subsequent to thal date. If, however, it is a total 
of previous reigns it takes us back from 7H B.C, to 1704 B.c 
not far from the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
approximately the date of expulsion of the Hyksos. 
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Note 58, THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY, 


The kings of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty were called 
Ethiopians by Manetho and he r^ards the Saites as 
daminant after the reign of Taharka- An Apis aged 21 in 
the 20th year of Psamraetichus I, (644-3) was recorded as 
bom in the 26th year of Taharla (BR. IV. g 962), rvhich 
was, therefore, 66S'4 (or 664-3). So Taharka's accession 
must have been in 690 (or 689) B.C. Thus hfanetho has, 
contrary to his usual careful practice, failed to discount 
about 12 years of the Twenty* sixth Djiiasty* overlapping 
the Twenty*fifth. 

Tirhakah ts mentioned as king of Ethiopia In the 
Bible (2 Kings xix. 9) In connection with Assyrian Invasions 
of Egypt. 

There is an astronomical record from Shabaiaka's 
reign of the 5th day of the 9th month (BR, IV. $ 887), 
*’ When his majesty was crowned as king in the house of 
Amon, he granted him that he should splendidly appear as 
Favourite of the Two Goddesses."' It is possible that this 
refers to the symboLtcal crowning at the annual rising of 
Jupiter. The Sth of the 9th month in 700 B.C. was 16th 
October and Jupiter is calculated to have risen on 18th 
October in that year, The King is often designed as 
" favourite of the two goddesses," but on this occasioD 
Amon "granted him that he should splendidly appear as 
Favourite " and the reference may be to the goddesses of 
the two great planets, for Saturn was dose to conjunction 
in that year having risen about 29th September. Only on 
two or three occasions in 6p0 years would Jupiter and 


Saturn both begin their cycles in the same year, and on no 
other such occasion in historic time would Jupiter rise near 
the 5th of the 9tli month. The record is read as year 3 
and this tallies with the chronology. The Nile was high at 
the time, which yields a very approxiniate check*" on the 
date. 

The priest Mentehemet records an oblation to Hin* 
Ammon (Jupiter) on the 28th day of the tOth month 
(BR. IV» f 909) in Taharka's rdgn. In 663 b.C. that 
was equivalent to 28th November in the Wandering 
Calendar. Computation yields about 1st December as the 
date of rising of Jupiter in that year, so Taharka must still 
have been ruling over part of Egjpt in 663, though 
Fsammetichus was the dominant king. 

The victory of Asshorbanipal over the Egyptians is 
usually placed at about 668 b.c. This is conftnned by one 
of the omen teats of his Astrologers (TR. jtl, 44). " When 
in Nisan on the hrst day the Moon appears and a north 
wind blows, the king of Akkad wUJ be happy. Mercury at 
sunset has stood within Kumal; it is lucky for the king my 
lord; the king of Aliarru will be slain with the sword. The 
forces of the king my iordin Egypt , , , will conqi^,” 

fn 668 B.C. Ist NUan fell about 18th April. Elevett 
days prev'iously Mercury was visible at sunset stationary 
within 6 degrees of the longitude of Algol (Kumal), There 
is no other year when it was so between 670 and 666 B.c. 
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Note 59. THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 


The ceittmany oi adoption of Nitociis took place at 
Thebes in the 9th year of Psammetichits 1. She came *'to 
the house of Amon, that he may receive her and be satishted 
with her." The probability ia. therefore, that the ceremony 
took place at the annual Feast of Appearance of Amod 
(Jupiter). The date of arrival at Thebes was the 14th day 
of the second month (BR. IV, §945), This date would be 
in terms of the old Theban Sacred Calendar Lti which the 
fourth month commenced w'ith the Rtinng of Spica (whereas 
in the Memphis fixed calendar the first month began with 
the Rising of Spies). As in the Seventh Century Spka 
rero about 27th September the 1st of the siecond month 
would be about 29th July and the Hth about lltb August. 
Calculation yields about 6th August as the date of Rising 
of Jupiter in 655 ^C, The astronomical New Moon of 
July was on the 215: in that year so that the 1st of the 
lunar month might be 23fd July, yielding 5th August as the 
date of arrival in Thebes. Therefore August 655 8,C. may 
be regarded as in the 9th year of Psammettchus I. whose 
reign must, therefore, have begun either in 664 or 663 B.& 
Breasted has made a careful study of the lengths of 
reign in this dynasty based on the ages of the Apis bulls. 
An Apis died in the 16th year of Necho on the 4tb of the 
2nd month, having been bora in the 53rd year of Psam- 
metichus I. on the i9tb of the 2nd month, its age at death 
being slated as 16 years 7 raonlbs 17 days. Bence the total 
length of Psammetichus' reign was 54 years (BR. IV. § 274) 
not counting odd months beyond the New Year’s Day. 

2SD 


An Apis died or the 12th day of the 6th month in the 
I2th year of Apries ett the a^e of 17 years 6 months 
5 days. As his birth was oh the 7th of the 2nd month in 
the loth year of Necho the interval from the accession of 
Necho to that of Apii^ was 21 years. 

Psammeticbus II. died in the 7th year of his reign in 
the first month (BR, IV. §985). His reign was thus 
riKkoned as 6 years, and therefore that of Nechao 2^4 was 
reckoned as 15. (Enekhnesneferihm was adopts by 
Kttocrisjn the first year of Psammetichus H. She arrived 
at Thebes on the 29th day of the third month of the third 
season. There is a discrepancy here, for in 593 B.t^ 
Jupiter rose in October. I do not know if it is possible 
that the length of reign of Psannnetichus was really 
16 years, tO being erased in the date of death (§ 986 £) 
which would thus be in the i7th year. If so his first year 
would be 604-603. Jupiter rose about 25th December 
603 B,c. which w’OuM be a few days alter tbe 29Lh of the 
ilth month of the Wandering Calendar.) 

The stelae of the priest Psamtik record his death in 
the 27 th year of Amasis on the 28th day of the Stb month 
at tbe age of 65 years IQ months 2 days, having Exeo bom 
on the Ist of the lltb month in year 1 of Necho 2nd, 
so that Neebo's accession was 40 years before that of 
Amasis (BR. IV. § 1026) As Necho succeeded In 609, 
Amasis succeeded in 569, and tbe period between the 
death of Psammetichus II. and accession of Amasis 
<588-569) most have been occupied by the reign of Apries. 
Breasted assumes that the length of reign of Amasis is 
known as 44 years and consequently the length of the 
dynasty as 136. 44 years is tbe length of the reign of 

Amasis given by Africanus and if 525 D.c. is regarded 
as tbe date of Conquest by tbe Persians this figure is 
correct. 
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Tbe« ia also some tiuoresting evidiMce* from the 
dates of introduction of the Apis bulls to Ptah. 

a « * 

After the name of Nechao 2nd Hanetho states took 

A'- 

Jerusalem and earned Joachaz the king captive to Egypt.'* 
According to the Biblical accouat Josiah daln by 
Nechao (to 607 B.C>) and was succeeded by jehcahaa who 
reigned less than a year. 607 b,c. falls In the reign of 
Nechao 2nd [609-394), 

After the name of Ouaphris hlanetJio writes " to whom 
the remainder of the Jews ded. when Jerusalem was taken 
by the Asaynam.’' Jerusalein was destroyed about 587 B.C,- 
w'hich in the reign of OuaphHs (583-569). 
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Note 60* THE APIS BULLS. 


A dumber of records of dates of birUii dates of intro¬ 
duction to Ptahp dates of death aod of burial of Apis bulla 
have been preserved. It is generally conceded that they 
were sacred to Osiris and that the spirit of the god whs 
supposed to reside in them. When one bull died it ViBa 
necessary' to find a ne^^ one, conforming with the qualifier* 
tiopg stipulated by the priests, as soon as possible, ft is 
obvious that the dates of birth and death were outwith 
man^s coatrob unless the bulls were ^erriheed ivliicli does 
not seem to have been the case J but the dates of ‘ ■ intro- 
duction to Ptah iriight be selected daces. If selected the 
hypothesis may be put forward that they were connected 
with the cycle of Osiris (Jupiter). Examination of the 
dates and computation of the position of Jupiter shows that 
this was indeed the casCf if the dates were in terms of the 

old Memphis fixed calendar in which the lu of the 1st 

month corresponded with the Rising of Spica- 

The following are recorded dates of introduction to 
Ptah with their Julian equlvalent- 

Sbesbdiak 111^ iat oi lath monUi Au^ueI S30 a.c. 

Kth Pi TkOatIca ^ih el SUmonib =» ?rd 

^th ,, „ FBannnetichu^L l9thot 3rd mratUi OwvRibQr 609 II.C, 

5Ui Amuk lathof lOth fwMUt* -llth Julf (561 n.C.) 

CatculatJon yields c- 25th August 8S6 B*c+ as the date 
orhctiacaj rising of Jupiter; 3rd May 663 B.C. and 20th 
December 609 B,C* as dates of opposition to the Sun^ 
These thr^ dates tally closely with the dates of the first 
three kings othenvisc obtained and we may therefore 
issume that after the bull was found tt was **" introduced to 
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Ptah " on the first occasion afterwards when either Jupiter 
n>se heliacally or woe in opposition. The date given in 
Ainasjs’ reign does not tally for hb 5tb year of rule over all 
Egypt* but he may have been part ruler earlier. Jupiter 
rose about 9th July in 561 B.C. placing the begionine of 
Amaaia' first year on this method of reckouing in S66 or 
565 B.C. As Apties died in Amasis' third year dated from 
his accession as coregeot, this date is reckoned the 5th 
year from Aprics* death and the commcnceTitent of Ama^’ 
sole reign. 
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Note 61. THE FEAST OF PTAH-SOKAR ANl> 
THE ISIDIA. 


The Feast of Sokac usually occupied about 19 days 
of the 4tli month or commenced In the 4th month. It was 
specially important on occasions when It coincided with an 
Osiris Festival, and then designated as the Feast of Ptah- 
St^tar-Osiris, usually understood to signify that Sokar was 
identical with Osiris, whereas O^ris was Jupiter and Sokar, 
as 1 hope to show, was Mercury •Isis. 

Now Ftah was regarded as the ruler of the month 
Menkhet (Paophi) (BM. 53) and the stars of rose 

hfiliacaUy In fixied Menkhet, The Greeks identified Ptah 
with Hephaestus and the Romans in their turn identified 
Hephaestus with Vulcan. In Uie Colotiannus and Valleuse 
rodiacs Vulcan is assigned to Virgo though in another it is 
assigned to Libra (HM. II. jtvi.). 

The Volcanalia, the principal Roman Festival in 
honour of Vulcan, was held on 23rd August. In the original 
Latin lunar calendar (of 12 months, not 10 as stated* by 
M. Fulvius Kobilior} the ideal March would coincide 
with the rising of the stars of Aries and thus the ideal 
Sexdlis (afterwards called August) with the rising of the 
stars of Virgo. Owing to irregularities in intercalation 
either when the lunar calendar w'as In Use, or in the 
Republican calendar, by Caesar's time 1st September no 
longer coincided with the Rising of Spica which then rose 
by the Julian calendar on October 2nd. (In one old 

^ AXl«f ^ ltitr«ii3£tlDii of tEimilii* iivd lc4|Etlis it A3E» Lcitj|p, It li 
poMibifi tLi&l onlx tftfi 'wmn iiumbeiwl^ tbo twa beiiii' iitaud. 

I jl££T Bdme of Uje In?: u'Cjte nuned 1 ai Ali^ f jtn|ip p[nm a- 




Romaa calendar, however, ihe rising of Arctunis was 
stated as occurring on. 12th September and of Spica on 
ISth September.) 

The Attic Festival of Apatwria in honour of Athena 
and Hephaestus was held in the month Pj-ancpsion which 
like the Roman calendar was (in the Metonic cycle) no 
longer in its original position hut corresponded roughly 
with October when Libra rose. 

Though fixed Menkhet was the month when Vi^o 
rose it does not necessarily follow that the constdlalion 
with which Ptah was connected svas Virgo, It may have 
been the much more prominent constellation Bootes which 
rose about the same timfi CArctuius rose 8 days before 
Spica in 1 B.C., 18 da>’5 before Spica in 3000 B-C.)- The 
attitude of the figure niliug the last month (Menkhet) in 
the calendar of Aseth rather favours this view. According 
to one legend, Bootes represents fcarius who was killed 
by some shepherds. Jupiter, taking pity on his mourning 
daughter Erigoue and their dog Maera, placed Icarius in 
heaven as Bootes, Erigone as Virgo, and Maera as Canis 
Minor, Ttie planet associated with Arcmms is Jupiter, and 
thus we find in the Apis hull f^tivals®" that the dates of 
introduction to Ptah were significant in connection with 
Jupiter’s cyde. 

The figures of Ptah on the zodiacs bear some resem¬ 
blance to the S>-rian. lightning god Resheph, the Hittite 
Teshub, and to some Miuoan and Mycenaean broti^ 
figurines. In similar figures from the Cappadocian regions 
** the god often holds a tbiiiidfirboU and at times a double 
aie, anticipatory of Jupiter Dolichenus" (EP* iii. 479)* 

At Kition the Phoenician king ap{iears, however, to 
have identified Resbef with Apollo of Amyklae (EP. iii. 
4801. But this Reshef MikaJ was evidently worshipped 
at the season of year wlico Boot^ and Virgo rose for 




MiJcal's Alesandrian tempk (founded Cleopatra) was 
re-consecratcd by the Platriarch Alexander about the time 
of the First Council of Nicaca,aa a church of the Archangel 
Michael ** {foe. cit,). 

Now the dedication feast of the cult of St. Michael at 
Rome was on 29th September b Virgo’s month, a lew 
days before the Rising of Spica, the be^nning of the Scales. 
*■ St. Michael weighing the souls of the dead b a bsbuice 
is the most important figure in medieval scenes of the last 
Judgment** (AE. 1930. 117), 

While Ptah possibly refers to Bootes, and Osiris lo 
Jupiter, Sokar seems to refer to Mercurj-, for Feasts of 
Sokarare recorded on the Palermo Stone* at interraht of 
six years. No planet other than Mercury has a six vear 
cycle. 

This identification is further rendered probable from 
the nature and duration of the oercmonies at the Feasts of 
Sokar, They lasted about 19 days. As it so happens 
in the examples wliidi have oome down, the date in 
Severn! instances was from about the I2th to the 30th of 
the 4th month. The ** lamentations ” which formed part 
of the ritual took place about the 34th to 30tb (WC, 140). 
In the ritual texts the whole ceremonial is descriptive of 
death and resurrection and in the cs-cle of a planet that is 
obviously analogous to its disappearance in the light of 
the Sun and reappearance again alter an interval. The 
periods stated, which vary from 18 to 22 anj-s, are about 
the period of ^fe^cury^'s mvisibility when it happens to 
occur in any of the months from September to February 
{though it is only about 14 days at the Winter Solstice). 
The period of no other planet tallies even approximately. 

In the Edfo Calendar which other evidence seems to 
mdicate is in terms of the ancient Sacred Calendar, the 
ceremony took place in the 4th month, fixed Hathor, 
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Plutarch also refers to the Isidia as t^ag place in Athyr, 
though in his time Athyr pi the Aleiandrian Calendar is 
meanC We also find it celebrated in Athyr of t be Wander* 
ing Calendar in the Ptolemaic periods for Geminos v- nting 
about* 50 B.C. tWC. H3) said Ch* 8) that 120 

years before him the Feast of Isis fell at the Winter Solstice, 
while at his own period the same f^tival was one whole 
month before She sdstjce* Calculation shows that 120 
years before the time of Genainos the solstice fell in Athyt 
of the Wandering Calendar, which naturally changed 
exactly 30 daj’s in terms of the Julian Calendar in 
120 years^. Isie is ddinitcly known U> be Mercury from 
the Em Horoscopes in the Ramesseum”* and from the 
Athribis Horoscopes* As the ceremonies at the Isidm 
were identical with those at the Feast of Sokar this i^ 
^ flirt h&T of evidence thai Soksr is Mfifcufy* 

(The astroncimical evideoce suggests that Geminos 
refetnng to a ceremony in 56 B*Ci when Merquiy oa 
22nd November and rose on 6lh December, the solstice 
being on 24th December (Julian). 120 years before that, 
176 B.&. the solatioe was on 23tli December, while Sfercurj 
was last seen on IPth December and rose on 1st January.) 

Though ihe correct month for the ceremony was 
Haihor. when the Greeks revised the study of the ancient 
Egyptian Calendar they and their native Egyptian ad^-isers 
did not at first realise this and thought that the fourth 
month was Klioiak which was, of course, the fourth month 
of the Wandering Calendar i n Ptolemaic times. Accordingly 
we find that the Greek Calendar of Hibeh (WC. 1S4) 


■ Tb* Mact of G<iiitn« b, howovAr, Soe Lewis 

JiMfrMiomy Qf the A^isnis^ JBSi. p- 217. 

r Gemioot (mniisd m hsiing ssiU 

DiKw (Utlttivvlctl *l the Stmimer Soliijc*. Wtan (he 

Uu riainii of Pl*h (Bcw(«<i wm about lise Utuu oi th* 

SammcT Stilstiee, and ibe nHXutb Haihor wM very soem eliw «* 
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which shows die autumnal cquioo^t (then 27tb September) 
on 23rf Epiphi and thus can be dated at about iU-310 B,c., 
shows the navigation of Osiris on 26th Khoiak, and in the 
Hsneh Calendar of 118 b.c. the Mrn p mistake is made. 
As the error was corrected later it looks as if Gemiftos* 
statement in regard to the ceremony 120 >*eim ibefore his 
time was bssed on hts calculations and not on a record. 

It is passible that the ceremony eventually became an 
a nnual commemorative ceremony and bone no reference to 
the planetary cycles, though a Ptah’^Sokar-Qsim Festival 
would originally only be held on the rare occasions when 
the Mercury and Jupiter Festivals coincided in fiaed 
Hathor. {It is strange that they were not held in Ptah‘s 
own month Menkhet, hut in the following month when 
Bootes was higher in the sky at sunrise.) 

In one account of the laidin Plutarch grts a little 
confused giving the 7th Tybi as the day of return of Isis 
of Phoenicia,*' and 17th Athyr as the date of commence* 
ment of the oeretuouiaJ. This might be so at one particular 
period. Thus about 107 a-d. 7th Tybi of the Wandering 
Calendar would be equivalent to 1st December while 17tb 
Athyr must have been in terms of the Alexandrian Calendar, 
equivalent to 13th November, and yteif^g an interval of 
about 18 da>'s. 
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Note 62. ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE FROM 
PTOLEMY. 

Claudius Ptolemy writing in the second century s-D., 
deals with astronoralca] observations made long before his 
time, and evidently had access to Chaldffian records. Ho 
gives the dates of some astronomical phenomena in terms of 
the Babylonian Calendar for the earlier period and in terms 
of the Seleuctd Calendar <the Macedonian Calendar in the 
form used in CUaldaea but not in the form used in EgypO 
for the later period and some in terms of the Egyptian 
Wandering Year and some in terms of both calenda^ It 
tnay be that the original recorder oa«d both dates and if 
so the tecords are very valuable as a check on the positioa 
of the Wandering Calendar at the date to which they refer. 
It is possible, however, that the original recorder only used 
the Sdeucid date, and that the Egyptian date is the date 
computed by Ptolemy himself from the data supplied. In 
the latter case the records show us the position in which 
Ptolemy supposed that the Wandering Calendar then was 
and are not quite so valuable as contemporary evidence 

would have been. , « 

The first records of use to us are those of eclipses of 

the Moon, of which one occurred in the first year of 
Mardokempados on the night of 29th to 30th Thoth. It 
began in Babylon " fully an hour after the rising of the 
Moon and was’total.'* This is the often quoted eclipse of 
19th March 721 B.C. and thus gives us the equation 29th 

Thoth-19th March for that year- 

The second eclipse occurred m the following year the 
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night of I8th to 19th Tboth tiorrespooding to tho tiight of 
6th to 9tb blanch 720 BiCi, and the third in the anno year 
on IStb Phamenoth, tst Septeniber, 

There is also a referenoe to the cod junction of Mercury 
with a northern star of Scorpio on 5th Apelkios 67th 
Cbaldsan year to the night of 27th to 28th Thoth in the 
504th jxar^ of Nahonassar (245 b.c.>. Since the 
months were lunar months it follows that 1st ApeUaios 
must have been ueai the date of the visible Nkw Mooil 
The astronomical New Moon of 245 B,c. was on 13tlh 
November at 1,17 a.m. Babylon Mean Time (GH, iih 2> so 
1st ApelJaios may have been about 14th November, ^viog 
approximately iSth November as 5th ApeUaios or 27th 
Thoth. Kechoning from the eclipse dates 27th Thoth 
should theoretically equal 18th November in that year. 

Ptolemy also gi^'es us a double date, Nth Dios equals the 
night of 9th to IDtb Thoth of the 5l2th year of Nabonassac 
f237 B.C.J. This was a few years before the decree of 
Ptolemy III. Euergetes whereby Ist Faynt was kept 
comcident with the Rising of Sirius in the North. It was 
coincident also td this year so that 9th Tboth then equalled 
29th October and therefore 1st Dios equalled 16thyi7th 
October. The astroRonucal New Moon was on 15th 
October at 9.56 p-m. and W'outd not be visible till the 16th 
or 17th. 

Finally Ptolemy gives us the date of a digressioit of 
Saturn on the southern shoulder of Virgo the 5th Xanthicus 
B2nd Chaldaean year, I4tfa TyU of the 519th year of 
Nabonassar {250«229J. I4th Tybi was then equivalent to 
2 q(I March (229 being the Julian leap but possibly not 
Euergetes' leap year) yielding 27th February for 1st 

* The maaoriad hi JoliAii jvazE waalif be Febmuj 2^4 to 

Febfuu';^ 243 s.c. tut lo ihe Eg;^ia& mcaaund from. Tboth it began 
Aa October 245 e.c. 


Xanthjcus. The astronomical New Moon was on 24th 
February 2Z9 B.C. 11^ ajn- and would probably be visible 
on 25 th Februaijv but the 1st of the month would not 
necessarily always be exactly the day of visibility. 

, 

From the astronomical clues given Ptolemy makes 
dear to what dates he assigns the successors of Alexander 
in Egypt. He reckons their regnal years from 1st Thoth 
in each case and not from the actual date of accesdon- 
The years^deduced from his Canon arc (GH. i. 138 and 

BG. 166): 


Philip AfY^idMOt 

AlcaAndcTll. 

Ptolediy 

Pblkuklpbn 

Enftfg^wa 

Epipwuft 

PhUometnr 

II. 

Soter 11 ^ 
X)laQ^si3A KeOa 
Cl^opun 


Reign 

7 

124-J17 

1% 

317‘30i 

2d 

305-ZM 

38 

2SJ'247 

25 

247-222 

17 

222^205 

24 

205-lai 

55 

m-m 

29 


35 

117^1 

29 

S1-5Z 

■23 

S2-3JQ 


Contemporary astronomical evidence and other 
show that in some cases the kings reckoned their ^oesion 
as l a ki" c place in a difleieni year from that assigned by 
Ptolemy. 
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Note 63. THE TIMES OF ALEXANDER AND 
THE PTOLEMIES, 


The periods of reign in Egypt of Alexander and the 
Ptolemies are determined approximately by the Canon** ^ 
Ptolemy the astronomer, compiled by him in the Secoip'd 
Century a.d. He does not give the exact date of accesoion 
of each king but reckons every r^nal year from 1st Thoth, 
and the year which he gives is not alwaj'S the some as that 
deducible from the contemporary evidence^** dates given in 
terms both of the Macedonian lunar calmidar and the 
Egj'ptian Wandering Calendar. Where there isa diderence\ 
the contemporary evidence is naturally to be preferred. 

In addition to the astronomical evidence from New 
Moons there ore some incidents which may ha\'e an 
astronomica] signi&cance and a bearing on chronological 
questions. 

Alexander the Great conquered Egypt towards the end 
of 332 and visited the oasts of Siwah to worship Amoa 
(Jupiter). One wonders whether he did this at the annual 
feast of its nsiftg which occurred about 30th October in 
that year. Most writers, however, place the visit In the 
spring of 331 B.C,t which is perhaps more probable. 

SynceUus (Vol. i., p. 589, Bonn ed.), says that Claudios 
Ptolemy discussed certain astronomical data extending back 
for a period of 1476 j'ears from ^the death of Alexander. 
Alexander died in 323 b.c. and 1476 Egyptian years wonld 
carry us back to 1798 BjC., a few years bcv'ond the year of 
the Era of Nubti 1793 or 1792 B.C,“ 

Ptolemy Philadclphos began to reign about May-June 
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2&S B.c. In honour of Ptolemy Sotor a four-yearly festival 
ivas ijistitutedi. The first fell about Juno-Julv, and con- 
oeivably may have been held on 28th June 27$ B.C., the 
date of morning rising of Venus (Honis-ApoUo) which 
would rise again cti^ to the same date S j’cars Inter, and 
so on for a number of periods of 8 j'ears. The other 
celebrations would be half-cj'cle celebrations. During his 
life Ptolemy Soter had paid particular attention to the 
worship of Homs. (The Greeks paid particular attention 
to midsummer as is evidenced hj- the summer celebiation 
of the Olympian and other Games.) 

The l^hiao Games were instituted in 595 in 
honour of Apollo (Horus=the god of the planet Venus)^ 
(Helios was the Sun god and it was only in the very late 
period that Apollo became identified with the Sun.) In 
that j'ear Venus* morning rising occurred on 18th July 
Julian = 12th Jul5' Gregorian, its nearest morning rising to 
the Summer Solstice in its 8 year cj-de. In Uter times 
the celebration would continue to he held cveiy 8th veae 
though the origin of the iij-cle was forgotten^ and the risings 
no longer corresponded. 

Ptolemy III. Eueigetos T, built a temple at Edfu to 
Horus. The foundation was laid in the presence of the 
king in his 10th year on 7tli Epiphi (BE. 216)* Hs 
regnal years went reckoned by several different methods," 
his first financial year being r^booed from Match 246 b.c. 
If this date w as in terms of the financial year* it is equiv'alent 
to 23rd August 237 a.c.. the exact date of the morning 
rismg of V*erjus in that year. As the morning ttsing of 
Venus occurs once in 583 days the coincidence is 
interesting, espMXially as it is also the date of rising nearest 
to Spica in the cyde. (His 10th >-eaf of sole reign however 
would be 234 B.c.) 

* WUcti niiir aim have twen tli* onmnonkt yoar 
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The stone diecoveied at Rosetta by the French in 
1799, famous as the stone which £rst gave the clue to the 
ancient Egyptian language, was dated in the 9th year of 
Epiphanes ‘Ith Xanthilcos, ISth Mechir, yielding the date 
3rd April 194. The occasion u-as a Synod of Eg^'ptJon 
priests. The Icing is designated os " lord of the thirty 
year feasts " in the decree written on the stone. This does 
not appear to refer to the Sed Festival"* of the tj-pe held In 
the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty and earlier at the 
Rising of Spica coincident with the New Moon, nor to the 
Zet Festival at the rising of Jupiter and Saturn in con¬ 
junction, but to the Feasts of Saturn which has a 30 year 
cycle. Saturn on 3rd April 194 B.c. nas still visible above 
the Western bonzon just before the Sun rose in the East. 
Its opposition with the Sun took place on 7th May. 

A stone discovered at Damauhur show's that a Synod, 
conducting a similar ceremony met in Epiphanes' 23rd 
year on 24tb Pharmuthi—4th June 179. Tliat was the 
exact date of rising of Saturn in that 

Ptolemy Euergetes 11. conducted a special festival 
(BL.) *'Tn this y^ear 3 the 3rd month of the srason of 
beat the ISth day." But the regnal years were not 
reckoned from Euergetes* accession but from Cleopatra's 
BO that the year 3 is impossible and the reading may be 23, 
which would In fact be 143 b.c. Jupiter rose in conjunc* 
don with Saturn on 7th August (Saturn having already 
risen on the 3rd) in that year tallying closely with the date 
15th Epiphi. (8th August in south, 15th August in 
north.) 

In the reign of Ptolemy VIII. we leam of an endowment 
of the temple of the crocodile god Sebek in November in one 
year and of t^/ntboi dedicating their topo» to Sebek on 3rd 
April and lOth April of other years. Now Sebek was sacred 
to Set (Mars], the planet Mars sometimes being referred 
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to AS tbe star of Scbek, but hers a star or cansteltalioa 
is referred tq, most probably 7 ^ ^ Ophiueht which lie in 

the same longitude as the sign of the Constellation Scorpio, 
one of the two signs of Mars. >7 Ophtuobi is still known as 
Sabik (though it is assumed that the name is of Arabian 
origin meaning Preceding One}. Sabik rose heliacaJly in 
November and rose cosmically about April oir May. 

The coronattou of''Ptolemy XI. was delayed till his Sth 
carnal year (75-74 b.cJ. The priest w'bo conducted the 
ceremony narrates on hts sepulchral stele (BE. 347) 

" I giave instruction for the consecration of the Moms (thel 
king as divine) at the time of the birth of the god in the 
Golden Mouse.** Glanville supposes that this means the 
birth of the Sun god at the Vemal Equinox, but Homs 
when used without qualification nearly always s^iiiss 
T^enus, and its " birth ’* indicates the beginning of its cycle 
at its nearest rising to Spica. Venus rose on i7th 
September 74 &.C., which was its nearest moming rising to 
Spica in its 8 year cycle, and the tiret occasion it so rose 
after the accesdon of Ptolemy XI. 

In his 23th year (53-54 b.c.) he completed (BE. 3S4) 
the Ptolemaic temple of Edfn dedicated to Homs (Venus) 
by putting up the bronze covmud doom in the entrance 
pylon on Choiak t (12th December, by Northern Calendar). 
The evening rising of Venus occurred on 24th November in 
55 6.C. 


i 
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Note 6-^. THE REFORM OF PTOLEMY IIL 
EUERGETES L 

Ptdemy IIL Euergetes I. who was probably 
as coreg^fit with his father in November 246 B.C but 
began his sole reign tn February 244 BX,| his first year 
according to one method of redtoning being dated from the 
1st Mcchir following Uhe beginning of the hnaficial year) 
so that his ninth year on that basis ended in Maich 235* 
The examination of New Moons'®® renders it probable ttiat 
this was the year in which Euergetes promulgated through 
his priests his famous Decree on 7lb Apeliaio5=17lh Tybi= 
6th March 235^ 

The Decree ts now know^n as the Decree of Canopus. 
The stele on which it is inscribed in Hieroglj^hics, Cteekr 
and Demotic^ was discovered on April 15lh 1866 by a party 
of German savants (BB- XIX^ 1) on the site of the ancient 
Tanis* The Decree after narrating the good deeds of 
Ptolemy and his Queen decreed that various honours should 
be paid to them, including a special festival described in 
the Greek text as follow^s fBB. XIX. 167): 

. a general festival and procession shall be 
celebrated each yearj both in the temples and by the people 
throughout all the country to King Ptolemy and Queen 
Berenice, the Good-doing Gods, on the day wliereon the 
star of Isis riseth which ^ according to the holy boobSt is 
regarded as the New Year and i^ now kept in the nuith 
year* on the first day of the month Paj-ni, whereon the 
Greater and Lesser Festivals ol Bubaslis are celebrated, 
and the gamering of the fmit, and the rise of the River 
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takes place; hnt though it shall fall due chat the rising of 
the star shnil, in the coiu^ of four years, change to nnother 
d^y the festhid and procession shall ude be changed^ but 
they shall be celebrated on the hr^t day of ev^en as 

they were cclebinted originally on that day in the ninth 
year ; and the festival shall last tor five daj"S* and crowns 
shall be worHf and sacrifices and Ubations shall be made 
and whatsoever ought to be done shall be done. 

” And that ibe seasons of the year may coincide wliolly 
with the present settlement of the worldj and that it may not 
happen that sonus of the popular festivals which ought to 
be held in the winter come to be cebbrated in the summer 
owing to the star changing one day in the course of four 
j-ears. and that festivals which are now tept in the summer 
come to be celebrated in the winter in times to comet e^’^en 
as hath formerly happened and w^ould happen at the present 
time if the year continued to consist of three hundred and 
sixty daysj and the five addittnual daj-s which it is customary 
to add thereto: from this time onwards one dav^ a festival 
of the Gewd-doing Gods, shall be added e^'crj' four years to 
the liN-e additional days before the New Year, so that all 
may know that the error of deficiency w^htch eitisted 
formerly in respect of the arrangements of the seasons, and 
of the j'caTp and of the views usually believed concerning 
the genera! ordering of the heavens hath been rectified and 
filled up satisfactorily by the Good-doing Gods. ^ ^ 

Thus we leam that in the year in question 1st Payni 
coincided with the Rising of Sirius and that Ptolemy 
{anticipating the later Juluui and Alexandrian calendars) 
decreed that it should be kept in that position hy the 
msertton of an wtra day once in four years. Reckoning 
forward from the astronomer Ptolemy*s eclipse of 721 B.C, 
we find that 1st Payni of the Wandering Calendar coincided 
with ISlh July (Julbn) from 237 to 234 o.c In 237^ 236( 
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and ^35 a*c. Sidus rose probably on that date, and thus 
the year 235 (indicated by the New Moon equation) 
tallies. 

The other New Moon evidence® indicates that the 
Reform was probably effective at least in the North for 
aboDt 7 intercalations, though South Egypt 
continued to use the Wandering Calendar. 


Note 6S* EVIDENCE FROM MACEDONIAN 
DATES. 

The origmal Mucedontan calendar was a lunar calendar 
and checks of the position of the Egyptian Wanderttig Year 
can be obtained if a date h eitpressed in terms of the 
Macedanian calendar as well as the Egyptian calendar. 
The check is only approximate lor the Ist of the lunar 
month did not necessarily correspond exactly with the day 
of appearance of the lunar crescent. 

The Macedonian calendar aone into use in Egypt after 
Alexander's conquest and quite a number of double dates 
are preserved. From these it is evident that iotercaladon 
was irregular but that at first roughly 4 intercalations were 
made In every period of S yea^ so that the monihs In any 
given ocxaeterls fel! one month later in thejulian calendar than 
in the previous octaeteris. Eventually^ however, the lunar 
calendar was abandoned and the Macedonian month names 
w^ere used for the 30 day months of the Egyptian calendar. 

The following were the correspondences in the late 
period: 

IfovniottWR 
McMihs 

DjAtnA 

Xftnlhitos 

ArteiiuxSotf 
Dai urn 

Loce 

GorpiiUoi 
HfpcrbercUiju 
&k» 

Apdluni 
Aodynmios 
PetitidB 
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Sftfpiiftn 

Months 

Tybi 

)d«hir 

Ptmnieiuth 

Phftrmulhl 

P^hgUis 

VHiJQk 

E|Hphi 

Thoth 

i^KEafkhi 

Mhjr 

Cbot^ 



(TB. n. 

|r;“ 

^TB, M. 


No. 2S) fl.c. tl7 

No. 391) i.p. tSB 

No. S9) A.fi. 9 

No. 34Q A.D, I7l 


No. 3S3> A.D. 46 

Ho. 3ae) A.D. 79 

No. 336} «.B.C. 61'32 

No. 393} A.D. 160 


fOP. U. No. 23ti B.D. 64 




It is quLi(^ evident that in the late period tbe months 
were no longer lunar months but exact equivalents of the 
Egyptian months of JO days eachj for the date of the 
Macedonian month stated is exactly the same as 

that of its equivaJent Egyprian mouth. Of coiiiBei if there 
was one example only this might be mere coincidence and 
the example from BX- 117 may really be Immr, That in 
BX. 64 cannot be limaTp howe^w, for the Itinar cycle took 
about 100 yearsp and if the lunar calendar had remained iu 
force from BX. 117 to b.g- 64 Peritios would not have 
corresponded to Choiak in the latter year« On the other 
hand we have definite evidence that not long before 117 
the calendar was lunar* so that we may place the abandon* 
ment of the Macedonian lunar calendar at a date either 
shortly before 117 or within 8 years after that date (when 
the lunar months approsimately corresponded w4th the 
Egyptian months w^ith which they were afttrw'ards 
equated). 

Quite a number of double dates between the Macedonian 
lunar calendar and the Egyptian calendar are preserved^ 
though in many of these cases unfortunately the king's 
name and year of rdgn are indistinct. 

The foll<3wing arc prior to the Reform^ of Ptolemy IIL 
Energetes L (GU* iit* 11 and BG. 30} t 


No. 1 

0 PtailAdelj^o^ 

(or Philo me cor) 

1 Of JO 

HyperbefotniM^ 7 PharmmJU 

«19ih Ituhe Z77 

No. Z 

12; Fhilftdrlphoe 

14 Medtiir 

^ XonthUeos (c&mbdiUi) 

No, J 

22 f^l&deJphos 

10 Ldoa 

- 12 Epiphi 
= Md9CIT« 

- 4tbSc{9l.2S4 

No. f 

^7 Pliit^ditlphoi 

Gojrpidiod 

No. ^ 

^ rtiilaidelphDs 

and D]r94rO« 
Z% 

" Mechir 
-=30 Fh^inauihi 

«22iidJiaoA 253^ 

No. S 

do. 

8 Hyporb: 

= OTbdth 

- ltd Nov, 257 

No. 7 

do. 

IZHyperb. 

-13 Tboth 

= 7UiK«v. 2S7 

No. H 

do. 


-21 Thoth 

ilili Nw. 257 

No. 0 

do. 

23 Hyporbr 

=24 Thotb 

-tSiliNov, 257 

No. Id 

do. 

IJ Apdh 

- IS Aihyr 

= Oth Jwi. 256 

No. 11 

do. 

24 Atidya: 

= 24 CboiAk 

-lOtfa Peb. 256 

No. 

do, 

29 Pcriti 

= 20Tybi 
» 1 pLim; 

v25rd M.rfTi 236 

No. U 

do: 


‘-i4tb April 256 

No. 14 

do. 

a DftAx: 

^ 9 Phalli' 

^ 2nd Uoy 256 
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t S 2^ Ft^Oad^lpiun 
ITq. 16 30 PhiUdttlphoe 
Ks, 17 iki, 

|ff>. IS do 

10 11 Flilbdclpbcn 
No. :3C do. 

No. 21 do. 

No. 22 do. 

No^ 23 dci. 

No- a+ do. 

No, 23 12 Phitftdelpltoe 
Noi.26 MPhiMoIpboi 
No. 27 do 

NOr 30 35 FtiiidBJiahflfl 
No, 29 36 fhiliMlAlplioo p) 
No. JO 17 FhilodelpOoft 
No. 31 5 EuHffolw Z. 

No. 32 8 Eocrieetes 1. 

No, 13 9 EoBf^t^ I* 


IS 

10 Aitomit: 

3 DkM 
13 Dm 
t DtUiios 
L6 I>^kOH<A 
29 Fterit. Hh 

20 I^RrjTH 

21 Dytixm 
^ DystiOii 

21 HypeibT 

1 Dioo 

22 Zltos 

29 Hjpfiiis: 

23 ArlEm^ 

9 Hyporbt 

23 Dioa 

2 Goqiiiijn 
7 Aptlii^ 


-18 FikEm; 

= 9 Pfedmn 

Pbaophl 
» 1 Aih^ 
=1B F&£ihi»4 
= 2 Po.yai 
« 0 Pham: 
—27 f V**ih' 
—29 Pimm: 
b*=Kj Fhw: 
—21 Fhftoplii 

- 8 hthyr 
-ffl ALhyr 
—29 Ftcoophi 
e=22 Passim. 

k|S Phoopld 
i^UCboia^ 

— 7 PhAOp^ 
“17Tjbi 


=.iltll Maj!^ 
-10th July 2^ 

- 17£h b^. 250 

-27iJ) 256 

-lOlh jEdy 2U 
^24lh July 251 
= 29ili Ati^ 254 
«20tii 254 

-22Dd May 214 
->25nlMm:y2M 
-HHO Doc. 754 
»3l5t Dec:. ^2 
^21^ 231 

-22iid Dec, 2ll 
-IJth July 230 

- m Doc. 249 

- 2Eid Feb- 241 
»27lb Hiyf, 238 

- 6th Much 233 


Id these the motitb or day of the iDonlih is doubtful or 
uolmown in Nos, 1* 2, and 4, In the other cases they are 
dear and Beloch has shown that the theoretical Julian 
equi^^alents for the Egyptian dates in the mgn of 
Pfailaddphos tally very well with the Macedonian da tea 
on the assumption that the Rrst day of each of the 
Macedonian months coincided approximately with the day 
of visible New Moou^ the date in the 36th year being the 
only exception. The double date attributed to that j-ear 
yields 1st Arteinisios=30th Pharmuthj=21st June whei:eas 
the astronomical New Moon was on 13tb June. The 
name« how^ever, la indistinct on the papyrus and this date 
may not belong to the reign of Philadelpbos at alL The 
other evidence is sufiident to give an approximate check 
on the position of the Wandering Calendar and to {htovo 
that Phitadetpbos reckoned bis reign as beginning about 
May-June 285 D^C* 

As regards Hueirgetes L Ginzei made the following 
deductions; 


5 I. 1 Di» — Vtbjvi. 242 but i^Mble Ne? Mooa 26th 

L 1 0*cp: —2(kh 24Q bm v^Ue Ntv Ha^Ti L9th 
9 Easr|E«U 3 L 1 Apdii = Isi MiLmt 2 J 8 hul Nbw IIooa 7 lli Mu^ 
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Bdoch deduced ais follows; 


SEuer^uat. ) G<tfp -atfih Nor ZJ9 iMcAEtr. New UfXMiSib t>ee, 

9 Eucnretiis I. 1 Apell: > m Maitb 238 buiAatr New Mooq 5tli ilMch 

It will be seen that iti all these there are con- 

siderable disax;[]ancies between the Isl of the Macedonian 
month and the calculated New Moon date. We 
therefore, onlr conclude either that the E^tian da>s 
from which the data is derived were not in the positions 
assumed or that the years eJcamincd are not the correct 
years. But the evideitoe from Fbibdelphos' rdgn showed 
that there was tio great dtscrepanc}* between the theoretical 
pt^tton and actual position of the Wandering Year a few' 
years previously^ and further we know from the vet)' 
inscription of the 9th year with which we are dealing that 
1st Pajmi cojrres[ionded with the Rising of Sirius, so the 
years examined must be wrong. Acexirdlngly 1 equate as 
follows, yielding the results stated in Nos. 31, 32, and 33. 


5 Eoerfetis I DE« ^ ^ Jan. 
a Eoxr^miE% I Q&m: Nov, 238 

9 1 Apdii ^ 2^th Feb. 21S 


Asir. New Mckui 3Ui Jaiu 
Arit, Nipw Mood 25feli Nov. 
A^tr. Now Mood lit Miuxih 


It is obvious that the date of the 9th year is the 9th 
year by a difTeretit system of reckoning from the 5th ftn d 
8th for in 237 B,c. the 9th year in seejuence the astronomical 
New Moon was on 22nd February. It is agreed 
Euergetes was for a time coiegeot with liis father. Meyer 
iUntersuch, 33) places the date of his being assumed as 
ooregent in November 247 and the death of Philadelphos 
in January 243. 

Some inscripdons according to Meyer appear to refer 
to 27th or 28th Loos as the date of accession and otliets 
to 25th Dios. I accept Meyer's conclusion that 2?th or 
28 th Ldos is the date of adoption as coregent and 25th 
Dios the date of death of Philadelphos but place the former 
in 246 O.C. (November) and the latter in 244 B.C. (February). 
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The Egyptian P ngtirial year began on 1st Mechir vfhith in 
246 B.C* was equivalent to 23rd March. Ptolemy in his 
canon (fierhaps working from some record of financial 
years but converting to his own method of reckonmg from 
the 1st Thoth) places the beginning oX Euergetes’ reign on 
Ist Thoth 247 B.c. On the supposition lliat the first two 
double dates above are reckoned froiu Euergetes' assumption 
as cMfegcnt and the third from the death of his father, all 
tally closely with the New Moons. 

We may oow' proceed to examine the remaining dates 
in Euergetes’ reign on the assumption that the Decree of 
Canopus^ was effective and that 1st Payai remainisd 
coincident with 18th July (Julkul the date of Rising of 
Sirius in 237-5 B-C. (perhaps sometimes 19th July, depending 
on the precise year of the tetraetcris when the extra day 
was inserted). The equations obtained oa this basis are as 


follows: 


]6cb yiMj ^ CiWii: 

(probably of 

HniEfget&ii lO 

aimt Elwrgrtes I. 16 

25tb: (possibly of lltb or lOth 

EuATgetfl?) .Apitfl: 

aJth Kiuaisetes I- Ukm 

Thun I Gorp: = 25 tbJ«ui.^ 

1 IHfi&fB ^ 21»f July 221 

1 A^li May 220 

I lAB “ Sib. Jaji« 219 


^11 Cboiok JbOx 220 


^l9FAfTb =■ StbAuif. 221 

^ fiFtmrmr ^241bk Mmy ^20 
- 13 Cholofe Jos. 219 

Mtr. New ^ttoa 22tb Jpu- 
Aatr, Nflw Moon 24iJa July 
- New Moon Uib May 
Adlf . Now M«m 4th 


The 25th year dates are apparently like the 9th year 
date reckoned from the death of his father. The 2l3i year 
date does not tally well on my solution. On Ginzel's and 
Beloch’s solutions it is the only date which t^lies. The 


16th year may be reckoned from the Egyptian New Vear's 

Day following hts accession as coregent. 

Belocb's analysis is as follows : 

I Gflfp' — a CheUk =a 5 tlj JM). 3 i 5 Asr, New Moan ITUi Jm, 
1 DrsUafl “I't Pachott “lOUt Jum 236 Aati. New Moon Ifllb Jodn 
I Awli' Fham: ■^IChb biaT 222 Astr- New Mdoq 6tli May 

1 lJw — laAtbyr = 3tdi*n. 221 Attr. Nuw M<xni Ddc. 
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In spite of an avera^ difference in three of the 
exfunples of over 5 days between astronomicaj New Moon 
and the 1st of the month (about 4 days from visible New 
Moon) Beloch remarks that the reduction of the dates 
shows that no notioe was taken of Ptoleiny's Reform. It 
is possible that no notice was taken of it but the New 
Moon evidence does not favour that conclusion. 

Having checked the position in the time of Euergeta 
we may now examine doubte dates of later reigns. They 
are as follows with nry own Julian equation. 


Ko. I t FbitoiMtar 
Ko. a do. 

No, 3 4 {^iloDHor 

Mo. 4 4 (}it (£7 

No. S 3 Ptittmior 
No. S 5i?t) (£7 
No, ^ “9 Phfpitpiftfcf 

N<J. 4 9 EpqphjUtM 

No. 9 18 E^pbAim 

No- 10 

Na 11 24 Epinhimea 
No, 5 PbiEometor 
No. U & Phi^ometor 
Ng. J|4 16 PfulambtOf 

No. L3 18 PhiloaHcLgrT 
No. 16 36 FhUdEnfitc 7 


30 Gorp: 

MGOfpj 

S IMot 
37 DaMoo 
I Aitom: 
JApsWi 
or 1 Hypttfb: 
4 Xuth.£koH 
JjJ Attdrq; 

24 Ggrp: 

2 & 

7 Artecoa:: 
n U50# 

19 Ap«tlt 
4 

4 (orlO^ Xanilip 


-IZTjU 
^13 Tybi 

■24 FbamcxuTtli a 
*21i Athyr - 

=* I Plwophi = 

- ? Fncliod ■ 

■ f PhuTii: j 

^18 Mechir = 

Eptiaibi * 

^24 P hnmi^ M 

"iSThotb 
* 7 Atliyr =1 

■II Medhir = 

= 19 PUynl a 

=2l Meson ■ 

•25rhmh 


Feb. tn 

• 111 Mar. ^10 
■llthMiy 217 
= l7ibjM.. 215 

Nov. 2lfi 
■34tli Jiino2lJ 
212 

^ 3nd Aptd 194 
F23lb Axiif, IBl 

• 4ilijii]»l79 
■lOtfa Nov, 179 
Will iDec, 175 
mtd Mu. 173 
25111 july 165 
^SSthSflpl. 162 

1 st Not. 154 


The New Moons nearest to the first of the Macedonian 
months are as follows : 


1 Gofp: 

or> 

X =! 

1 a 

1 ArtMn; a 

I Apoli: 

[ M 

1 Xmithikoe- 
I Agdyo; 

1 Gorp: ^ 

I Dy^tros = 

1 Astim ■ 

I Loos :■ 

S Ap^i: 

I Pbrit; 

I XuitijT = 


lu Fmb 219 
=Jlai Jag. 219 if 
* 901 Miy21? 
■22t]d I^oc. 216 
>200k Nov. 216 
■ I 8 O 1 Juno ZlS 
^260i April 312 
■JlBt Miu^h 194 
^llOi AiLg. m 
<13lh Mnv 179 
>1401 Oct. 179 
^I2th Doc, 175 
^JUh Mu. 171 
7lhjaiyi65 
■2ft0iSiip^. i(S2 
■■■29th. Oct. 154 


AEttf, Nflw Moon 2n^^ Feb. 

No, 2 ti$ht nod No. I % denial error. 
AJtr. New 9lK May 


do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do_ 


22od Dvc. 

22rid NoVi, 
I 6 O 1 Jana 
ISth AprEt 
2801 Mueb 
I 2 O 1 Ann. 
11 th 
40iOtt. 
18 th I>BC, 
13lh Mu. 
ICitb Juty 
a6lli Scpl. 
20 ihOet. 


Thtr only serious dfscrepancy in PhUopatoris rdgn is in 
the case of Hyperberataeos in his 9th 5 'ear. but according 
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X 


to Ginzel the luag’e OAme ie not clear and might be 
Eucfgetes, or Philadeipfaoe. The day is aot dear and 
might be 30 or 1. I have assumed it to be 30 but whichever 

it is read it is unsatisfaEtory. 

From the other dates, however, we may aasnnte that 
Philopator's hmt year W'ae reckoned from about April 220 
to April 219, that is to say overlapping Euergetes* reign. 
No. 4 dated in the 4tb year does not tally and may be 
hypothetically assigned to the 5ih year. Similarly No. 6 
dated in the 5th year tallies only for the 6th year. As in 
some other cases there may have been two itteLhoi^ of 
reckoning the regnal year, one from adoption as coregent, 
the other from the death of his predecessor. It will be 
noted that one scribe dates 28 Gorp. in thif Srst year an 
e{]ual to 12 Tybl while another dates 30 Gorp^ equal to 
13 Tybi, the two being inconsistent. They ate also incon¬ 
sistent with Fuergetes' date of 1 LOos^lS Athyr which 
even on a month of only 29 days would give I Gorp.= 
17 Choiak and 28 Gorp,=X4 Tybi. A similar inconsTsteocy 
occurs in 216 b.c., 1 .Artem.^20 November but 1 Daisios= 
2% December. 

The date of the 9th year of Epiphanes is from the 
Rosetta Stone. It b probable that Euergetes* reform 
ceased to be eBective not long after his death as is shown 
from the position of the Alejcandrian calendar at the date of 
introduction." I have assumed here that a leap year day 
bad been inserted 7 times before the calendar was again 
allowed to wander, (la South Egypt the Reform may not 
have been effective at alL) The New Moon dates, however, 
do not yield Eufhciently exact data to say the precise 
number of days inserted. It might have been as few as 
S or as many as 9 so far as i^is evidence goes. The 
Macedrtntan date on the Rosetta Stone b cot in terms of 
the kfacedoniao calendar In common use in Egypt (lor in 
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il Xanthikos did not then corrcspond to April) but la 
terms ol the Sdetidd Calendar, 

From the 23rd year of Epiphenes onwards to the IGth 
year of Phtlometor, the New Moona do not agree well and 
the calendar has apparently become lemporariJy stabiJiied 
in i^rd to the seasons. It will be noticed also that from 
18th Epiphanes onwards tliere is a frequent coincidence in 
the number of the day of the ifacedonian month ivith that 
of the Egyptian month, so that the lunar calendar may 
have been abandoned and months of 30 days each used 
instead commencing the year with 1 Dystros =I Thotb. 
The probability of a refonn ol this nature being made in 
the 2^th year of Epiphanes is increased owing to the 
impossibility of Dystros being equated with Thoth in his 
24th year while Gorpiaios equated with Pliarmuthi in his 
2Srd without missing out a month fSmyly, however, reads 
Phamenoth in the 23rd year which would render the 
missing out of a month unnecessary')’ 

In Philometor^s iSth and 26th years a reversion is 
made to the lunar calendar for 4 Peritios is not equated 
rvith 4 Mesore but 25 Mesore. Tile New Moons tally 
closely if September 162 and November 154 were in his 
18th and 26th years respectively, from which we may 
infer that Phtlometor began to reign between November 
180 and September 179. 


Beloch's equations for Philopator’s reign are quite out 
of harmony with the New Moons as follows ; 

AaU, Itew Umr] Uik Feb, 

do- l-itb Dec, 

do. 5th Mav 

do. Jrf Noe* 

do. SBUi Mat 

do. tsih ilaj 

evidence from the Macedoniau- 
equivalents, but it may be convenient to tabulate 
for reference the position of 1st Dystros of the Macedonian 


; Gotpt ■■29Ui 

I Dais: >i6ihD«c, 

tDloi . StbMjiy 

i Aitiiip- =i5th ^Qv. 

i ApeU: = ?ih Iemb 

1 Bicm m2mh Maj 

This concludes the 
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calendar each year giving its possible Jalian equivalent and 
its Egyptian, Seleucid, and Bab^’ionian equivalents over 
a considerable pedod, inserting also any other Macedoman 
monthfi which are attested. The day oi the astronomical 
New Moon is inserted in all unaUesfced cases though it is 
probable that the I si of the lunar months usually fell one 
or two days later about the date of appearance of the 
crescent. 


fi.c. 

MatedoittaH 

/ulfan 




ase 

1 

17lk 

_ 

— 

— 

556 

1 

l+th Jfily 

— 

—. 


5+8 

3 Dy9tfQ9 

SiOth Mm. 


— 

— 

J40 

E I>ySlm 

Itlii Aptii 

— 


'— 

35? 

l I>yslrq3 

9th ApriJ 

— 

— 

— 

55? 

1 Uto 

5ni Scpi, 

— 



552 

1 l>ysiiT3a 



‘—■ 


331 

1 Dynliros 

iOth 



— 

314 

1 

2]JI JuM 

— 

— 

— 

321 

1 

iSih M&y 

5 Fhamcajotli 

— 


315 

1 

lUh July 

4 F^bs^ 

-— 


512 

5U 

t 13yatri» 
i 

6lti Aog. 
51^1 Mar. 

1 f^yiu 

SlTybl 

1 

1 

504 

1 CyilTlM 

Oh Ser?t, 

+ Epjplil 

t Dyttiftm 

1 Elul 

296 

Z £)f'9b« 

mh OcN 

6 jMciians 

1 Byitn» 

1 Tisri 



$lth 

6Thcfth 

1 D^rom 

1 AtahsunoB 

asa 

E 

^ih'Dtq- 

9 Fhaiophi 

1 Djitm 

1 Kiftlfiv 

271 

1 

9th JlLCL 

it Aihfi 

1 

1 Tobh^ 

264 

1 iDyslma 

Zlit 3t«r. 

SUTyK 

1 Dristfps 

1 Adar.b^ 

264 

1 Likn 

LTtb Aup. 

2+ Ewfli 

14 Tyirt 

1 Ldcw 

1 Abu 

265 

i DyQtTA 

ECth Mm. 

1 pyvlm» 

1 AdmF 


257 

1 i>j9±niBi 

Jnl April 

tUUekhir 

1 XanlJtltcfH 

1 Ntsan 

257 

1 ArtHnuftiof, 

llil 6f Ay 

^ PhAiTnnlhi 

I Oaisida 

t Shw 

256 

1 DyilctH 

24lii April 

1 Phjimciialb 

L Armload 

1 Aku 

2$$ 

1 VjMtoa. 

llth April 

liUAhhb 

1 ICBAlitikOS 

1 Hraaii 

255 

1 

9tb July 

17 Psdbi&ti 

1 

1 t>iUD 

254 

115yttm 

ill May 

S FbumiB^ih 

1 Artsmipiot 

1 Aim 

255 

1 DyUTTM 

19tli April 

27 lEeVAir 

i X^kulhilccs 

1 Niw 

253 

3 DyttioA 

6th 

1+ Phamfnoth 

1 Ait«mulot 

1 ALru 

252 

1 Db» 

31st D«c, 

8 Aihyr 

1 Aodynsdos 

1 rmui 

251 

1 Dvsttw 

2&th April 

4 TiuQiejiDtb 

1 Aneoimas 

1 Airn 

251 

t 

24th Kov. 

1 J^uplii 

1 ApdlMioi 

1 Klakr 

250 

! t^ystroi 

ISiii Aptril 

23 liUkhiT 

1 XsiTlhihrw 

1 Nhtia 

249 

1 l^tro* 

. 3rd 3lAy 

It Fhnminuilh 

t AriwisiQB 

1 Aim 

249 

i Hypctb^ 

lOthN^v 

8 ntAophl 

1 AptiOaJos 

1 Eiiilftv 

242 

1 

16th Hay 

36 Phuimautb 

1 AfliimLBfDi 

i Ahru 

241 

I f3io9 

9th Jiwi 

IVAtbyr 

1 Aodynaioa 

I TdIuIu 

238 

i Byvim 

1st Jime 

IS fluumulhi 

1 DautHQS 

% Sivin 

23e 

1 CSOfp: 

26th 

A Fhiui|ilii 

1 Apdlbiof 

E KiiAc* 

255 

1 Apeli; 

zm Fob. 

11 Tybj. 

1 Dy&tm 

1 Adiir 
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9.C. 

MaCf^ltiniUrk 

Juiuan 

Egypttim 



a»i 

1 Dr^m 

Jin July 

14 Pliyiii tHonh) 

IXJ^ 

I Ahtl 

329 

] G^: 

25th JrD. 

8 Chcxak 

] Benlioa 

1 ^liibuu 

126 

1 DTtttm 

21« jEily 

4 Payoi 

1 1^60104 

1 btuu 

222 

1 Il'jfaLu.ra 

31hI Aa^p 

15 EptphI 

1 Geqnaioi 

1 Elul 

221 

1 O^litDQS 

20th Aim. 

4 Ei^phl 

1 GoipiaMt 

1 EJiiJ 

320 

1 Apdiaiss 

nth May 

27 Phewftfwflih 

1 Artemlain 

i Aim 

220 

1 

9lJb Aug . 

25 Pmrm 

1 L6« 

1 Abu 

21S 

1 tOw 

5lb ju. 

iS Athyr 

1 AudyniJEH 

1 Telbui 

218 

1 pfMrat 

I&ib S«5rt. 

1 Mesore 

1 Kyporhent«iot 

I Tiiri 

117 

1 l>k» 

9|h May 

21 R^omAdoth 

1 ArteniiHOft 

1 Aiitj 

tl6 

1 DTitcot 

Ilrd S^t. 

8 M esore 

1 HyperfMtoldjDa 

i Tart 


1 Dabioa 

22lid Occ 1 

3 Athyr 

t Andycjuw 

1 Tcbitii 

lU 

i Dfdtfds 

l«b S«pi. 

■1 Ma^Oftm 

1 HyperberetBioB 

ITiari 


1 ftplnja 

Ocf. 

^Thoth 

1 Dkn 

I ArahWuTui, 

m 

1 

22ad Oeu 

SThoth 

3 Dio* 

J Aimhumiu 

194 

J Uka 

Jlat 

UMectur 

1 X»itthdccK 

1 Niun 

194 

1 f)y«fios 

Oct. 

J Thmh 

1 Dfot 

1 Ajnhwrtiu 

189 

1 

24t1i Od. 

9 Thotb 

1 Di« 

1 Anihanifa 

IS6 

X D^n» 

2iit Oqt, 

6TJid0i 

1 TUm 

1 Anbwsisi 

m 

1 Awdyn: 

lifh A-Bg. 

i Epcphl 

1 L6ea 

i Aim 

lec 

1 DfflIltH 

Htfa >favp 

2P£«^hi 

1 Apelliiisa 

1 KMtv 

179 

I Garp; 

t2tll May 

1 Pharnuithi 


X Aim 

179 

t 

14tii C>a. 

trtmtk 



177 

L Dt^itds 

13th 

1 Ttaolh 



173 

1 

12th Od. 

t Tbokh 


_ 

163 

1 

IQtbOcL 

iThoth 

— 

— 

W 

1 D^KtxOa 

6th Hov. 

26 Tholh 

_ 

_ ^ 

162 

1 Bnitio? 

26lh Stpt. 

22 Mewre 



154 

I Dyimn 

2St|i S^t. 

2fi 


_ 

154 

1 XmUi: 

29t&Oct. 

21Tfaglb 

— 

_ 

146 

1 'Dymoi 

5mh oci. 

25 Thoih 



138 

i Dy^lroi 

30th Nov, 

26 FhACHOii 

— 

— 

150 

1 DyUitMc 

3001 Dec. 

30 Alhyr 

— 

— 

121 

1 

2801 JAA. 

1 TyU 

H— 


117 

1 

270i jui. 

ITyhi 

— 

— 


Plutarch records in his life of Alexander that be was 
bom the 6th Hehatombeoa " which month the Macedonians 
call Ldos/' and that Philip received the news at the same 
time that he heard that his raocborse hod won at the 
Ols^pic games. If this is not merely a picturesque 
addition the year is fixed as 356 B.c. and the month of 
Ldos as beginning about t4th July, since the posittou of 
the Attic Hehatombeon is fairly certain. 

In Demosthenes' De Cortnut occurs a letter of PhiOp 
to the magistrates and ccunciUors of the confederate 
Peloponnesians in which occur the words '* in the ensuin g 
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niontJi'af style ilt Boedrumion as the Aihenkfis, 

Panemos ^as the Corijithians.” The whole passage is 
geoefally regarded as BpuriouSr hiit though the fetter is not 
authentic the writer may have given the correct equiii'aleots. 
Ldos certainly would tally wnth Boedromion about 339 
the approximate date of the letter (on the theorj'^ that there 
w'ere usually 4 intercalations in B jears)- Iti 339 B^Cr Isa 
Boedromion fell about 3rd September. 

Plutarch records in his He of Alexander (16J that 
before the battle of the Gmiucus (334 bx.) to avoid 
tnarching tn DaisJoSt Alexander ordered a ^coad Artemisios 
Eo be Inserted. From his CtmithfS (19) it appears that 
the battle was fought in the month Thaigelion hut this k 
perhaps a calcidatmn of Plutarch based on the later fixed 
positions of the calendar^ not a record by him of a cuntem'^ 
porary double dale, and does not tally. Though Alexander 
inserted a second Peritios there may have been the usual 
4 inlercalations in the octaeteris from 340 to 332, no other 
intercalaiy month being inserted in 334. That the 
Macedonian calendar in its original home was not fixed 
relatively to the seasons is shown by the double date given 
by Plutarch in his Aralvs (53) where Daisios \^"as equivalent 
to Antbesterion (February), whereas in the year of Alexander^ 
birth il; was equivalent to Mey-June. 

Plutarch [AUx, 76) narrates that Alexander died on 
the evening of 2S (or 30) Daisios while the Pseudo- 
KalUsthenes gives the date as 4 Pharmuthi of the Egyptian 
calendar. Atriau, however, gave the length of life as 
32 >’ears 8 months (GH, lii. 6}| which would >ie!d March 
323 n.C as the approximate date if reckoned by the Julian 
or Attic calendar. Codices B. & C. of the Pseudo- 
Kahisthenes curiously give *A-rpc^\iV 
ovtr^ But the Macedonian calendar of the period 

yields Dafsios equal to Aiigust-Scptember and the Egyptian 
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dote of Pseudo-Railiftbenea eifuals 13th June. Now it so 
happens that if i Dystfos was on 15th May 325» as it 
possibly might be, the astronDniical New Moon bemg on 
the I2th and visible a few days later, that 3Dth Dystros 
would be equivalent to 13th June and it may be that 
Plutarch has oonfuaed Dystras with Daisies especially as 
in the late period Daisios was equivalent to June iia the 
Seleucid calendar). Arrian may have got his 32 years 
8 months from an origins) source reckoning by the 
Macedonian calendar, according to which it is exactly 
32 years 6 months from Lbos 356 b.g. to the end of 
Elystros 323 B.C. 

The next date of significance is the commencement of 
the SeUucid Era, 1 Dios equivalent to 1 Nisan 311. It is 
usually supposed that Dios feU at a dtfTcrent period of the 
year from Nisan nnd that when the Macedonians reckoned 
from Oios they reckoned from the Autumn, It is difficult 
to suppose that an Era of this kind was thus doubled, 
especially as the analysis of the calendar shows Dios 
coincident with Nisan in that year when foUowing the 
usual jnleicaiations. It was not till later that the Seleucid 
i-alffnHar became fixed relatively to the Babylonian calendar 
(at a tiine when Dios fell in autumn). 

From the date in 264 it is evident that in one 
octaeteris betw'een 312 and 263 there were 5 instead of 

4 inteicalatioDs. ! have assumed that it was between 271 
and 263 but it may, of course, have been earlier. There 
is an attested date in almost every year in the octaeteris 
from 257 to 249 so that the probable equivalent of 

1 Dystros in each year may be filled in and tlie octaeteris 
taken as a starting point fonvard or backward in multiples 
of 8 years. In the octaeteris from 233 to 236 there were 

5 intercalations instead of 4 as Dystros has jumped 

2 months. On the other hand from 254 to 238 there have 
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only been 7 mtenrabtions instead of 8 30 that the two 
vaxtations balance each other and it may be that the cycle 
tiaed WHS really a 16 year cycle- 

Prom 179 to 165 BiC. as we have seen the luttar 
ca l eini ar was temporarily abandoned, and then a^tn 
revived in X64 or 163, Dystros b the revived calendar 
being the lunar month most nearly coincident with Thoth. 
Bnt as the calendar was once moie stabilised by about 
117 B.C. with Pystros equivalent to Tybi, from 154 the 
old 8 year cycle with 4 intercalations must have been in 
use with the rbult that Dystros fell one month later in 
each cycle till about 121 when the astronomical New Moon 
coincided with 1 Tybi. From that point on the Egypto- 
Macedonian months w'ere of 30 daj's ^ch. 
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Note 66. THE CALENDAR OF ESNEH. 


Ptolemy EuergetCfi 11. began ta reign in 144 0,c. and 
died in 115. He ** repaired some temples and built small 
additions to others at Kamak and Madinat Habu, and he 
finished the building of the temple of Edfu." (BS. 156.) 
“ At Kom-Ombo, at Medinet Habu. at Der-el'Medineh, at 
El Kab, the existing remains bear ^^itness to Euergetes II. 
as a builder or restorer of temples in honour of Egyptian 
gods ” (BE. 331). The sanctuary at Esneh had been built 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes 1 . 

The calendar of Esndi allows that in the year to 
which It referred the banning of the ** j'earof the ancients 
fell on 9th Thoth and another New Year*s Day on the 
36th Payni (BM. 19'33)* The "year of the ancients” 
commenced with the heliacal Rising o{ Spica and the other 
New Year’s Day is clearly the only other which does not 
necessarily fall on the Ut of a month of the calendar, 
namely that coinciding with the heliacal Rising of Sirius. 
If the Reform of Ptolemy Euergetes I. was not eOiective in 
South Egypt and the Wandering Calendar continued as 
beforCj the Epagomenae being before Thoth, 9th Thoth 
would corre^nd with the Rising of Spica (30th September) 
in 11$ B.C. and 26th F^ynl w-ith the Rising of Sirius (13th 
July) in 117 B,C. The Feast* of the Appearance of Amon 
commenced according to the calendar on i9th Phaophi 
(BM. 96). In IIS 19 £]i Pbaephi equivalent to 
9tii Nuvember* Jupiter (Amon) rose on 16th November m 
that year* It seems probable^ therefore, that the calendar 
bdongs to the nsi^ of Ptolemy Euergetes IL 

* Thh ptrtktili^r Feuf mi^ be mmly comTnwmnrtitiRe for it a. mmled 
on se^nl old i;aJef]dars it ocwtfjiB or tlw \9th of ihe teesnd mtmih. 


The idea that the dates ane AleKandrmti and that the 
Mew Year of the Ancients on 9tfa Thoth was the Ist of the 
Wandering Calendar ^ora Toii is quite untenable. 

If at the introduction of the Alexandrian Calendar 1st 
Thoth of the Wandering Calendar corresponded with 1st 
Thoth Aiexandfian, 1st Thoth of the Wandering Calendar 
would not correspond with 9th Thoth Alexandrian dU 
1,428 years later I There U in realitj’ no refietttice to the 
Alexandrian Calendar. 

Ajcoording to Lepsdns the inscription belonged to the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, but Brogseh is emphatic 
(BM. 22} that he can discover no trace of the royal name 
either in the calendar itself or in the inscriptions near it. 

Though the calendar is the Wandering Calendar of 
118 B.C. the scribe has also inserted in it the Festivals of 
the Sacred Calendar^ in which the first month was Re Hor 
Khouti (not Thoth), Thus while the Feast oi Isis^^ was- 
on 5th Phaophi, 27 days after the Mew- Year of the 
Ancients and therefore on 23 th hxed Hathor (the 4th 
month of the Sacred Calendar), there is also recorded on 
25lh Choiak " Sokar Festival," Choiak being the 4tli mouth 
of the then Wandering Calendar and the Sokar Festi^-aJ “ 
being simply the ancient Feast of Isis as formerly held 
about the 26th of the 4th month of the Sacred Calendar. 

Also the Feast of Sechmet b recorded on the 1st of 
the drd month .Athyr, though it really belongs to the 1st of 
the ird month of the Sacred Calendar namely hlenkhet, 
Sechmet being another name for Ptah the tort! of hfenkhet. 

Under the date 2nd of the 8th moDth, Phannuthir 
there is the record “Birth of the Sun.” If correctly 
translated this can only mean the Winter Solstice The 
2nd of Pharmuthi of the Wandering Calendar was not at 
that time near the Winter Solstice, so the record is evidently 
copied froni an old calendar. In die Sacred Calendar the 
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2nd of the 6tb month (which was Pbamenotfa) was 
121 days after the Kising of Spica. Now the only period 
when the Winter Solstice was 121 days after the Rising of 
Spica was about 2700 B.C. when Spioa rose about 12tb 
September and tbe Solstice was about 11th Januar)*, but as 
at. that early period the day of the Sotatice may oot have 
been oomecdy calculated, the epoch may be between 3100 
and 2300 As wc have seen about 2400 was 

a time of astronomicaJ activity at Dendeiah and some 
of the dates of Festivals may have been copied in the 
Ptolemaic C^alendars from an old Denderah Calendar. At 
the period of the oblong Denderah nodiac,** the first month 
ol the Wandering Calendar (then Hathor) coincided with 
the first month of the fixed Sacred Calendar (Re Hor 
Rhouti). 

Reverting to the Festivals w'hich properly belong to 
the year to which the Hsneh Calendar itself refers, namely 
22ad September (1st Thoth) 118 B.C, to 30tb September 
117 B.C., we find that the Bnbostia were held on I6tb 
Fayni, namely 3rd July 117 B.C. Mara (Bast) rose 
hellacaily on or about that date. 

Mercury' was in conjunction with the Sun on 15th 
January 117 B.C., 2fith Choiak^ the day of the Sohar 
Festival, being bvisible from about 1st to 23rd January, 

One of the days of the calendar, the 4th of the 2nd 
month (Phaophi) has a special name Kambaus (BM- 8fi)> 
The only other place where this name has been found is 
in a temple reeled in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes 11. 
This increases the probability that the Esneh Calendar 
belongs to hb reign. 
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Note 67, THE ALEXANDRIAN CALENDAR. 


The Atejcandiiaii Calendar coiLsists of 12 months to 
M’hich the names of the 12 months of the ancient Egyptian 
Calendar were given ^ of 30 days each, with 5 epagonienal 
days, and a leap year day* in every year in which the Julian 
Calendar had a leap year day. It thus maintained alv^aya 
the same position relative to the Julian Calendar (save for 
1 day diffetence during a portion of the leap year), 

In A.^. 81 1st April of the Julian Calendar was 
equivalent™ to 6th Pbarmuthi of the Alexandrian, and we 
thus have the following equivalences at that date : 


Julian 

lit 

26tlk J^tiUBry 
tst Febraify 
Fcbnury 
Ist Hunch 
27tli Mafch 
In April 
April 
l9t hUy 
26th hUy 
lAl /diMt- 

Ut 

iwijm 
23th JiUy 
Ifl AueuiI 
24lb Au^oxi 
29lb Anguqt 
I6t September 
2Bth September 
Iftt October 
38tb OctQ>btf 
. in November 
27th November 
Irt December 
27th December 


6tb Tyhi 
1st Afehhir 
7th Mekhir 
lit Phunimoih 
^Lh Phsmenotb 
ist Pbarmuthi 
6tb S^tAnuirthf 
tit Pskhoq 
6th Pshhon 
let Peyni 
7th Psvni 
]u Epiphi 
7th Epipbl 
23th Epiphi 
Itt Mwm 
&ih. Mewie 
let Epa^omeneJ Day 
in Thoih 
4Lh Thirth 
in PwphL 
4th Piipplii 
lu Atb^ 

Wi Aihyr 

lot ICho^ 

3th KbfsAk 
Iri Tybl 


' }* i*_ «« c*rt»lB wbctber ilib i»k iaiwid befora tha 1st Tlicidi 
pncodiniriliejiiliuilefip year or before itae lit Tliaiib is Uis Jaliaa l^ycw. 
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As regards the ascertainment of the date when the 
calendar rntnodi^ced there are two methods of approacbp 
the historical and the mathematical. On historical grounds 
Lepsius came to the conclusion thoi it must have been 
introduced between S n.c^ and 5 A^D. On mathematical 
grounds the date has been variously stated» the most 
commonly quoted date being 26 B-C- 

The mathematical argument is based on the number of 
days difTercncc between the ancient Wandering Egyptian 
Calendar and the Alexandrian calendar and the assump¬ 
tion that the Alexandrian calendar was introduced when 
1st Thoth of tha Wandering Calendar coincided with 
29th August Julbini the date w^ith which 1st Thoth of the 
Alexandrian calendar \vaa equated. It is to be noted, 
however, that Lepsius was so strongly of opiiiion that the 
date of introduction was much later than 26 B.c, ihat he 
postulated that when Jntioduced the Alexandrian, calendar 
was made to conform xviih Lhe position of the Wandering 
Calendar at an earlier date titan the date of iniroduction* 
This seems improbable. 

Ifi order to arrive at a correct understanding of the 
matter it is necessary to examine the state of the Roman 
calendar itself in the time of Augustus. When Julius 
Oesar reformed the calcodar in. ^6 B,C.p he provided a year 
of 365 days with an extra day e\'erj^ fourth year, hut the 
pontiffs misunderstood the mtercalatton and added a day 
every third year« The consequence was that after 36 years 
there \vould have been 12 intercalations instead of 
Augustus to remedy this directed that there should be no 
Intercalation in the 37tb year^ 41st year, or 45th year, so 
that the calendar woidd be brought hack to its original 
position. The 37th to ‘iSth years thus alt common 

year^ and the 49ih of the Julian Era tlie hrst leap y<^rof 
the series which continued uninterrupted rill the introduction 


oi the Gresorian calendar. While this Jg ^veH 

known to Roman chionologists^ it has been asnally com- 
pJetfily overlooked by authors dealing with the date ai 
introduction of the Alexandrian calendar. It is to be 
home in mind that Augustus altered the lengths of the 
months of the Roman cal^dar. Both these facts have an 
important baring on the question before us, for it is clear 
that when the Alexandrian calendar was introduced 
1st Thoth most according to the theory have corresponded 
with 29th August of the Roman calendar actually in use at 
the time and would have intercalations in the samey^rs as 
the Roman calendar and would aot necessarily conespood 
with 29th August of the astronomical Julian OLlendar. 

Now it is dear that if the 49th year of the Julian Era 
was a leap year, the first year must have been 45 b.c. not 
46 I1.C. since a given date in 4 a,U. (which was. of edaia^ 
a leap year) would be 4S years from 45 b.c. and 48 years 
were thus completed at the beginning of 1st January 4 a.D. 
when the 49th year commenced. 

We may therefore tabulate the astronomical Julian 
dates equivalent to 29tb August of the Romm calendar 
fnan the 37th to 49th years of the Julian Era, 


Yfiir 0/ 
Jniimn Era 

3Sth 

3$tl] 

+0Ui 

4l3t 

42 ad 

43 nl 

44lb 

45th 

46th 

47ih 

49th 


Vwof 
Chritfiam. Bra 

6 

$ 

4 

1 

a 

1 B.C 

ft 

2 
9 
4 


^jlrvKSMjcaf 
Julian Equi^teni 

Jist A^gu«t 

31it 

SIM 

14th Augim 

50th 

00th 

29tb Au^iui 

29121 

29cb 

29th 

29th 


It may be presumed that it was about the usrn* period 
that Augustus took a day from February and «dd * d it to 
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August, and that priur to 9 b.C. February contaiufid 
29 days (30 in leap yeais) so that the Rouian 29th August 
in 10 B.C cuftesponded to Znd September (astronomical) 
and coiisequenUy corresponded* to 30th August (astro* 
THHnical) in the first year of the HrUp the coir^pondence 
from the 1st to 36th years of the Era being as follows: 


Y«vr qf 

Year of 

Aitmtomicai 

JuJiSM Era 

Christian Era 

JuHnH E^uivaUnt 

Ux 

43 BX. 

lD(h Aagnsi 

SOid 

44 

iCUi Attftnk 

3id 

43 

30th 

4xh 

42 r.t 

lift Au^nvt 

Sth 

4S 

30th Au^it 

tih 

40 

10th Ai^uat 

7ih 

39 r 

list ACI£l3Et 

itf>i 

la 

IlH Al^llt 

5±h 

17 ft. 

loth Ana^at 

lOtb 

30 r 

llH An^M 

llth 

35 

llti 

12Lb 

34 

JSai Aii^t 

UUi 

31 T. b. 

3l£t An^nit 

14tti 

lil 

1 l!it Anifiiit 

utb 

51 

3 tit August 


30 T. 

Itl Se^ember 

I7ili 

29 b. 

lilt August 

t«ch 

23 

lilt August 

19th 

27 f. 

lit SeptsEuber 

2Qch 

9& 

lit Saptezuhttr 


25 b. 

Jilt Aogmt 

2£nd 

24fc 

111 SeptKuber 

£3Td 

21 

lit SepteinbBt 

24th 

22 

isi Septeinher 

Z5tb 

21 r. 4. 

Jut Sepleiaber 

3£th 

20 

lit Sc^cmbur 

27tb 

19 

lot Septiffliber 

S&th 

ISr. 

snd S^Eember 

29th 

17 b. 

lu Sc^ifuihBt 

39lh 


lit September 

31^ 

13 r. 

2adSeptiimber 

32nd 

14 

2iadSepumb«r 

13rd 

ij 

3fd Septmuber 

14lh 

12 r. 

tad September 

llth 

U 

2Dd September 

16da 

10 

^miSeptfiDihcr 


* Tbonph. Rciquui Auguil coiT«apoiu£«j to JGtli 

m^maaaxal in 15 th* Rttnwn Isi Juiuuy GGmxpenaded with l»t 
Tuii?|Ut afttcoDomicaJ in ih^ year, ncnUu irocci Mnrdi to Aucpil twJujiive 
beinc oisplacied cme day. 


t r. =Roman leap yeor. 

1 a.vAitnHieinlcaJ leap year. 
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[t Nv*]!! be obsen’cd that in 26 B.C. the Roman 29th 
August corresponded mth 1st September astronomical, but 
1st Thoth of the Wandering Calendar corresponded with 
l9i September ^astronomical Julian) from 37 to 34 B,c, 
and the only dats when 1st Thoth corresponded with the 
Roman 29th Au^st would be 33, 32, and 31 B.C. when it 
was equivalent t^dlst August astronomical, then equivalent 
to 29th August Roman. As Antonins only died in 31 B.C. 
it cm hardly be regarded as probable that Augustus 
reformed the Egyptian calendar then or earlier. Nor can 
ive get out of the dilhculty by supposing that the 
Alexandrian calendar from 26 B.C, had a leap year once in 
4 years, for it is estremely improbable that Augustus would 
iotrodace such a calendar in EgJ'pt iind yet leav^ the 
Roman calendar at that period with the triennial 
mtetcalatiou. 

It therefore seems better to fcjeci the^^current mathe* 
maticai theo^-, accept the historical theory of Lepsiits, and 
seek for another c.xp1anattQii whj’ the Alexandrian calendar 
has 1st Thotli equivalent to 29th August. One explanation 
is that on some date between S B,C. and 5 A,l>, 1st Thoth 
of tlie Wandering Calendar did in fact correspond with 
the Roman 29th August, in other words that we are not 
justified in assuming from the evidence of 81 to 139 A.D. 
that the movement of the Wandering Calendar tvas 
uniform from 3 B-C. to that date or that no change ivas 
made in it. It seems probable to me now, Itowevec, that 
in South Eg)!*! the Wandering Calendar progressed 
uniformly from 721 B,C, to 139 A.u. and that if e Wandering 
Calendar corresponded with the Alexandrian calendar 
between 3 B.c, and 5 AJi, that Wandering Calendar was 
confined to North Egipt only and became extinct when 
the Alexandrian calendar was introduced. 

This Norlli Egypt calendar would be the Ancient 
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Cdendar delayed in its movement by the reform** of 
Ptolemy til, Euet^etes. ft has been supposed that this 
reform look no effect but the evidence from Macedonian 
date^ seems to indicate that it is probable that it did and 
we may postulate that for a number of years a leap year 
day was inserted eveiy- fourth year in North Egypt, though 
the reform was ineffective in the South. 

There is, however, another possible explanation of the 
position of the Alexandrian calendar. Prom about 117 B-C. 
onwards the old Macedonian lunar calendar had been 
abandoned in Egypt and tlie Macedonian month names used 
^ equiralcnt to the Egyptian 30 day modths; Now the 
intercalary month in the Macedonian calendar had been 
itiserted before Di’stros, and Dystros was really originally 
the first month of the year, ti is possible therefore that 
the 5 epogoinenae in the Macedonian 365 day calendar were 
at first inserted before Dy^stros, not before Dios the 
ofuivaJent of Thotli, and Augustus when he introduced the 
Alexandrian calendar may have regarded Dj^twKj (Tybi) as 
the first month and might decree that 1st Dystros was to 
be equivalent to 1st January with the foDowing result: 


Janimry id 
Juiiriuy 
Mflinii Sod 
Apni ivt 
May Lflfc 
Mav Jl5t 

1 11M y^h 
niy^Oth 
Aii^iut 29 bh 
Sifpt^ber 
Octftbfrf :2^Ui 
Norvetnhef 27tli 
l>««Tiiber :27th 


Egyptian Macedonian 
DjiirwJ 
XintliJkzA t 
Artemhpoft l 

Deaw 1 
Pisitmai I 
Lcoii 
GaipUieui I 
Hype«b4^taaiis 1 
Di^s i 

A|wlla4ii$ ] 

A^jraodtifi I 

I^l Epftgoiseiml Bty 


= Tyhi i 
* 1 
“ PhdunAiKrth 1 
=■ PbxxiuiKthi 1 
■ P&zhoas 1 
= P^¥OJ i 
** ^pfphi I 
" Mesem 1 
= HiiJth I 
^ Phai^lihl 1 
* Athyr 1 
=- Chotak I 

iM EpogcmeoAl 


The native Egyptians might object to the epagoraenae 
being placed after Choiak and shortly after they might 
be transferred to their old place before Tljoth, leaving 
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Tltoth 1 equivalent to August 29th but making Tybi 1 no 
longer equivalent to January 1st. 

It seems better, however, to suppose that the Korthem 
Egyptian calendar actually was at the date of introduction 
of the Alexandrian calendar in the position relatively to the 
Roman calendar in which it became finally fixed* 1 formerly 
assumed that Eumgetes I* placed the epagomenae bef<^ 
Payoi fmt the evideuce from lunar months seems against 
this and I now assume that though an extra day was 
inserted every fourth year before Lst Payni the ep^omenae 
were not transferred. If during 28 years 7 leap year daj-s 
were inserted and thereafter the calendar “wandered” 
again, 1st Thoth would correspond with 29th August of 
the Roman calendar from 4 to 7 A.D, If 6 leap year days 
only were inserted it would correspond from 9 B,C, to 

3 A.D,, that is, throughout the whole period of Feadjustmeat 

of the Roman by Augustus, when it temporarily 

consisted of 365 days with no leap year like the Egyptian 
Wandering Calendar. 

We may, therefore, agree with Lepsius that it is 
p t>ssih1« that the reform took place between 8 or 9 B.c. and 

4 or 5 A.XI. After the reform there would be no Gncoo- 
Egyptian Wand mng Calendar but only the old Egyptian 
Wandering Calendar which had persisted in the South, 
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Noth 58. THE STATEMENT OF CENSORINUS. 

^sonnus gives us the following informaitoD in regaid 
to the Wandering Calendar and the Rising of Sirius 
(C XXL) i “ Sed homm initinm semper a primo die mensis 
eius sumuntur, cut apud A^ptios aomen ear Thoth: 
quique hoc anno fuit ante diera VIL Kal. JnL cum abhlnc 
anno5 centum. Impcmtore Antotjino Pio H. et Bmttio 
praescnte a)ns. I idem dies fuerint ante diem XIL Kal. 
August, quo tempore solet canicula in A<^pto facere 
exoitiiim. Quare seme . ♦ , licet anni iUius magni 

nunc agj vertentem annum oentesimum.’' 

As the text stands he thus eitplains that in the year m 
■wbteh he wntes 1st Thoth was equivaletit to Z5th June and 
that 100 years before it equivalent to 2lst July. This 
implies a change in the calendar of 26 days, but in 100 
years the change would be 35 days, and Scaliger proposed 
to emend "XIL KaJ. August." to "XIIL KaL August" 
yielding the date 20th July. 

^ Censorious tells us the date at which he writes (C HJ), 
It IS; 


10« yuan frotn the OJ^inpUd Er* 

FoondiDg of U&mc 

ti Ti n Njibenia^nr't Era 

!■ PI If 


Ap^ from the date of the Founding of Rome, which 
JS not in accord with the usually accepted date (75 J s c 
from which the interval would be 992 years), aU these datei’ 
yield the same year^oamdy a,d, 239 -240—05 the year in 
which he waa writing. 


Censorinus also calls it 263 years from Augustus, but 
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he is carafat Co add that the Egyptians teckoned it the 
267ih year because they came under the Roman pou er 
two yens previously/* 

Now from horoscopes on Greek papyri^ we know that 
in U9 A.D. 1st Thoth must have corresponded to 20th July 
so that we have here an expression of opinion by 
Censorinus that Sirius rising was not visible ttU 20th July 
in that year. Calculation would suggest, however, that 
sharp sighted priests ought to have been able to see it on 
the 19th though lu Censarinus' time lOD years later it 
would not be visible tU) the 20th in the last year of the 
Julian tetmeterls. However wc cannot always be certain 
of tlie exact day of visibility owing to difieiences of 
atmospheric conditions and of observation on the part of 
the priests. It is not necessary, however, to exaggerate the 
margin of error by proposing as Nlcklm did tlie use of 
*' a small lens,'* meaning presumably two small Ico^ to 
form a telescope of which there is no record in ^yptian 
literature- Petrie also supposes that the distance of Sirius 
from the Sun on the day of heliacal rising would vary so 
much at diSereot epochs os to cause great diSerences In the 
vtsibiiity: but the difference of visibility from tbta cause is 
minute. It might conceivably turn the scale between 1 day 
and the next at certain epochs but that is alL We may 
agree that about 139-143 a.d, Sirius rose on tst Thoth. 

Censorinus' statement does not of course imply that 
Sirius was always the chief measuring star or that Thoth 
was always the first month of the Egyptian calendar. 
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Puit* XV< /iTHRlBiS: ZODIAC TOWB; ZODIAC A. 
Repndueed »>r il»fc kind pcrmiBiiin of ProJesaot Sit Fliflder* t'«rie 
bom hii " Alfatibit.** 


Stt fitlt Kf. 








Note 69. THE ZODIAC TOMB .AT ATHRIBIS. 


According to Petrie, " For majiy years a tomb has 
stood open, roughly painted with funereal subjects on the 
sides, and two zodiacs on the ceiling, containing the 
horoscopes of the deceased. < . . The position is in 
the lowest of the line of tombs cut in the c)i£^ face; hut it 
is curiously invisible from beloW't as the entrance is blocked 
up with rubbish in front. The name of the owmer seems to 
have been Mery-Hor, He was son of Ab-pe-tnany, w*ho 
was son of Mehyt- The Egyptian's first sketch was drawn 
on the walls of the tomb in )'ellow, and the black outlines 
and colours were added to that. The present outline copy 
was made by Herr Schuler, helped by Mr. Wyatt; this was 
checked and coloured by myself. 

'* The two zodiacs painted on the ceiling are the main 
interest of this tomb, ... It should be noticed that 
tbe tu‘0 zodiacs di&r, both in detail and tn the starting* 
point. That here marked A,* is divided at Aries-Taurus, 
and at Libra-Scorpio, or about the end of April and of 
October in Roman times. The zodiac Bi has few'er con¬ 
stellations, -ind is divided at Geminl-Cancer, and at 
Sagittarius-Capricornus, or the end of June and of 
December. These divisions may refer to the May year 
and the solstitial year, or perhaps to the signs that were 
above and below the horizon at the hours of the horo* 
scopes,” fPA. 12.) “ These two horoscopes are probably 

those of the two (w-birds named in the sky—the owner 

' S«eFtll«XV. 

\ Sen Fl>te XVL 
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Mer>‘-Hor a.nd hk father. Tlic sijs^s around both the 
zodiacs are probably the decans or mansions of the Moon. 
This ceiling is appaiendy the only coloured jisadiac that is 
preserved. 

H ri I -I T 

" It be added liere tKat the tombs of Aihribis seem 
al] to belong to a late age; none could be dated earlier 
than the Piolemaic period. They lie in several strata, aiyl 
were largely cut as quarries adapted for tombs, ProbahSy 
the quarrymen made a bos^inesa of providing tombs. Some 
jure shallow pits ^rith chambers below; but the nmjority 
are merely rooms cut in the rock- They oKtend from that 
marked * North Tomb* on the plan to a little beyond the 
tomb with a Greek inscription at the South- Only one 
other tomb Inns a hierogl^-phic 

Lepsius suggested that the Egyptian Set^ Horus^ and 
Isis, represented Mercnij'i Mars^ and Venus respectively 
and Mahler adopted this identification in his examination 
of the zodiacs in rite Ramesseum, which however did not 
yield quite satisfactory' results, there not being at any 
period n complete correspondence between the calculated 
positions of the planets and the positions shown- Using 
the same identiGcarions E. B. Knobel examined the 
horoscopes at present under consideration but unable 
to hnd any date when the calculated posirions taUied 
completely with the horoscope figures* (PA. 23*1 

For Zodiac A he pOf^nLated a date in the last quarter 
of January* A.B. S^* as being most nearly in accord* being 
^ihe only year that suited for Mars. Jupiter, Saturn, though 
Venus and Mercury^ were quite out of position: and 
suggested May 20^ a.d, 52, far Zodiac B. though Mercur>'' Is 
discordant* The placing of the two dates so close together 
is also in contradiction of Sir Flinders Petrie's opinion that 
the horoscopes are those of father and son* 
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*>LAT« XVI ATIIItmtS: ZOniAf! TOMB: ZOJJIAC B. 

RepriKiuctd b]r the kind pwPHPsion ol ProlosiiCr Sir FlinilttE I'tliio from bi« '■ Athrihl*," 

Sit eo- < /"f"'* 







1 have ekewhei-e (MB. 139 aad 17S) given reasons for 
my belief that the correct identifications of Set^ Horus, and 
Isis, are Mars, Vettus^ and Mercury respect!vely, and if 
these identifications are adopted here these two horoscopes 
admit of solutions giving planetary posit tons dosdy in 
accord with those indicated in the figures. 

Thus Zodiac A indicates a date when Mars (Set) was 
in Capricoro, the Sun and Venus (Horus) in Aquarius^ 
Mercury (Isis) in PisceSp Saturn (die buJJ-headed bird 
facing left) in Geminij Jupiter (the bird facing right) in 
'Leo, and the Moon iu Sagittarius. 

On lOth FcbniaT3v 177 A-D.p Mars was in Capriconi, 
the Sun and V^enus (Homs) were in conjunction in Aquarius 
(perbajis thus giving rise to the Native^s name Merj"-Hor)^ 
Mcrcurj^ was in Pisces^ Saturn in Gemiiiip Jupiter in Leo 
and the Moon in Sagrttariust tallying completely with the 
requirements of the figure. 

Comparison of the planetarj" symbols tn the second 
horoscope Zodiac B shows some differences from the 
symbeh in Zodiao Ap but Set (Mat^) is a^in in Capricorn. 
(Sir Flinders PelriCp as the terms of his description show,* 
would have read Iht^ s^nmtml as Set, Iiad it not been for 
Lepsius" identification of Set with Mercmy, a position for 
Mercury in Capricorn when the Sun was in Taurus being 
astronomically impossible.) We may aiso identif}^ with 
certainty the Saturn bird m Pisc^, and the Sun and laia 
(Mercury) in Taurus, Also in Taurus is a bird facing left, 
partly erased. This must be Venus, The Moon b in 
Gemini, and we are left witlt a bird facing rig ht to represent 
Jupiter as in Zodiac It is in Cancer. E^aitiinatlon of 
planetary positions yields as the only possible date, about 

^ He wrotQ ** In Zodiac B Jupil^r muit app^^^mtly be i^eiitbEed ’with 
tb« iDOji headed huvli in Caprtwnutii, sh that n top far fnim tbe StiA to b& 
Mercury/* 
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26th Apdl^ HI Al>^, when Siin, M^rcury^ Venus uere 
aJl in Taurus, the Moon in Gemim, Jupiter in Cancer, Mans 
in Capricorn, and Saturn in Pisces, thus having no planet 
out of harmony with the 6gu«. 

At the date in c|uestion the equinoctial rodbc and 
sodiac of tile constellations were almost coincldeut so tliat 
the above remarks apply to both zodiacs. 

As the chance of seven different heavenly bodies each 
being in a given sign of 12 on any day is ^d therefore 
the comhination shown in Zodiac A occuis on an average 
on cmi}' 1 day in 35,851,808 da>'S and that in Zodiac B 
is equally rare, my identiitcatkms may be considered as 
probably correct, as the dates obtained not ottly fall in the 
period to which they are supposed to belong but also show 
BU interval of slightly less than 36 years, a reasonable 
interval between the birth of father and son. As 1 had 
not examined these zodiacs when t brst proposed my 
planetary' tdentihcalJons the coincidence is the more 
striking. 

There is, however, another way of approaching the 
problem. In Zodiac .A the Sun was in Aquarius (or con¬ 
ceivably the end of Ca}Mioorn>. As Mercury and Venus 
cannot be far from the Sun they cannot be equated either 
with the bird in Leo or the bird in Gemini. But neither 
of them can be equated with the Set bird in Capricorn 
because in Zodiac B it is in Capticocn when the Sun 
is in Taurus. It therefore follows that of the two symbols 
Horus In Aquarius and Isis in Pisces one must represent 
Venus and the other Mercury', It is clear that of the 
three remaining symbols one must be Saturn. Now in 
the period under consideration Roman times in Egypt! 
a date might be found when Saturn was in Ijio and Jupiter 
in Capricorn, but we cannot identify Set as Jupiter because 
in Zodiac B it is again in Capricorn, w'hile no planetary 
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configuration can be found with Jupiter in Capricorn wtuch 
also satisfies the other tequirements of the horoscope. Nor 
at that epoch could Jupiter be in Gemini when Saturn v^as 
in Leo. Similarly it is possible to c.xaniine all possible 
planetary identities, and show that no possible identifica¬ 
tions could be framed which \Yoiild satisfy the toquirements 
of both figures and yield dates within the period, except 
the identifications I have given. 

As the date of Zodiac A falLs in 177 a.d. a new piece 
of evidence of value emerges. It will be noticed that the 
Hathnr cow is below the scales and has (be Sothic symbol 
in its horns. Previous writers on Egyptian astronomy have 
insisted that this Sothic symbol denoted Sirius, or if not 
Sirius then the NewYearis Dav'of the Wandering Calendar, 
In this figure tl obviously cannot denote Sirius wbich rises 
at the same time as the beginning of Leo (or end of 
Cancer), for the s^^mboi would have been placed under the 
beginning of Leo. Noc can tt denote 1st Thoth of the 
Wandering Calendar, for in 177 A.O. 1st Thoth was 
equivalent to 10th July (Julian} when Cancer was rising. 

It is instead opposite the beginning of Libra (or 
possibly Viego as the two signs are close together). The 
Rising of Spies at the beginning of Libra was—as 1 pointed 
out before seeing this zodiac (MB,)-—the beginning of the 
Year of the Ancients and of fixed Hathor, so that the 
Sothic symbol here most probably refers to the Rising of 
Spica or it might conccdvably denote 1st Hathor of the 
Wandering Calendar, equivalent in 177 a>d. to Sth 
September W'hen Virgo was rtslng. 
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Note 70. EVIDENCE FROM GREEK PAPYRI 
AND ALEXANDRIAN DATES. 


There is some evidence Irom Greek papyH which is 
vaiusble for asccrtaihing ihe position of the Wandering 
Calendar and checking the position of the Alexandrian, 
calendar^ in the period from a.d. 16 to a.d. 316. Same 
papyri contain double dates,^ an Alexandrian date and 
a Wandering Calendar date, and if the position of the 
Alexandrian calendar is definitely estshfished the position 
of the Wandering Calendar can be deduced. Occasionally 
a third is given, that of the Julian calendar, which 
affords a further cbecJc- Finally some of the examples are 
dates of horoscopes and the dates can be checked by 
calculation of the planetary positions. The validity of this 
last check depends on the accuracy of the ancient scribes 
who drew up the horoscopes, and we are not entitled to 
assume that they were accurate to a degree. It is therefore 
only in cases where the position of the Moon is given that 
the exact day can be determined astronomically. One of the 
earliest pieces of evidence of this type is the horoscope of 
Tfyphoii (OP. ii. Na 335), The style is oot bter than 
50 A.D. It is dated in the reign of Tibertus but the year 
is missing. The date is given as Phaophi 1 (of Alexandrian 
calendar) Phaophi 11 to (12) twJs ap^alttut 
4th hour of night." The mode of expression shows that 
the days of the Wandering Calendar terminated at mid* 
night while those of the Alexandrian calendar were reckoned 
from sunset to sunset. Tim planetary positions given are: 
Moon in Taurus, Sun and Mara in Libra, Mercury and 
Venus in Scorpio, Saturn and Jupiter in Sagittarius, 
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Phaophi 1 of the Alexandrian calendar is September 28th- 
As Dr* Ah a* Rambaut pointed out, the planets were never 
alJ in the positions stated on any September 28th during 
the reign of Tiberius. 1 have examined possible corre¬ 
spondences and hnd that the planets more closely tallied 
wittj the positions given on the night of October 7th/8th 
16 A-D., than on any other date. Their sign positions 
(in the zodiac of Constellations measured from Spica) on 
tliai dale were os follows s Moon in Taurus^ Sun and Mars 
in Libra, Mercury in VirgOi Venus in ScorpiOp Satuni m 
SagittarjoSt Jupiter in Capricorii. The difference io 
Mercury's position may be due to the difficulty in cal¬ 
culating Its position on the part of the scribe, or he may 
have iieen cop 3 nng from an ephemeris in which the symlx^ls 
of Virgo and Scorpio were as easily confused as they are 
to-day (t»Jc and - In the horoscope figure which accom¬ 
panies the description Jupiter is shown further on in the 
zodiac than Saturn, but the error here is not easily explained- 
Now it so happens that October Sth is Phaopbi 11 of 
the Alexandrian calendar, and what the scribe tnay liave 
done is to look up the planets* positions in an ephemeria 
under the date Phaophi 11 thiiLking that the ephemeris 
was dated in terms of the Wandering Calendar whereas it 
w^as in terms of the Akxandfian calendar.* He thus 

^ SId^ ttie mbove WTitt«n PouX the 

OT a tqm&copft af ** E^kw ** ill likd Appetldix to O^Ipfluse^ St. 

This hoTVfioope p. ainiilaT error. It is isJ^ in the reign of 

AnUuiinui ''at itus fourtli liour oE llu night belwton ilie L2th ma IStb 
F^am^noth/" Tlinplanetajyposjitans given ate shima by Hrei^nird lo ully 
fKppitnimaijely Tof ihe ni^bi d ot l^lh-l^Lb, or l4Lb-l^tb Monil 

a.Pr tin the 13th jmr of Amoninua). Be supposes time the horoscope 
It iotended to be dated in the Atexanddan calendar In wliicb PhaaienDth ifS 
rquob l^ib Mamli, hnt Ihc itiodc d aptesAioQ by donMc date- sbons that 
it h xpovoij^ and that the scribe lias not realised tbak 

this DphEmcris Ih! consnliail wA4 in temis of tbe Alcmndrioit caleodiirH. U n 
wpy Ihe scribe lias tivksn Ibe Alexandrian positions for tbe night 
preceding Fliomenoih 17 lor IB, ot 19}. Hee^aartl LtffctuoDcsaiiilKy lUEcmpla 
IQ e^plrtln the diociepaiicy Maniiiq^' theory of astmooniie^ end civil 
CBlcndBr dlHen*iit». Bn% pm limt theory “ in tie poKt-meriifian and night 
honrs the &r« at the x^o dat» ti to be taken in belh cas«j " The first date 
nametl, 13ih Pboinenoth^ oquii-alerht to Utb Mencb.) 
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computed the horoscope for Phaophi 11 AlfisandriBii wheo 
he should have computed lor Phaophi 1. But not only 
has he misunderstood the Ephcmcris hut he lias made an 
error of a day in converting the Alexandrian date into the 
Egy ptian date. If we arc to judge by the other horoscopes 
the night preceding Phaophi I should have corresponded 
to the night of Pluophi 10 to 11 in W a.d., not 11 to 12. 

The next double date is in a known year A-D. 30 
when Tybi 16 corresponded to Mechir I of the Wandering 
Calendar, a difference of 13 days. 

The next date is that in the horoscope of Pitenius* 
(CXXX. in KC. 132). Tlie year is given as the 3rd year 
of Titas, Kalends of April, 6th Pharmulhi, Ist to 2Qd 
Pachortf 3rd hour of night, and the planetary' positions are 
stated on the papyrus. Compared with the calcubted 
positions for the evening of 3l5t March 81 A.D. they are as 
follows i 

Sun Mmh ilcrvury Ventu Jlan Jtt^iler Satunt 
Ptfiynu rnuTUBU pSaoH IS Aipiaiiiiii 16 Cuiwafe ElicesS 

BqHiwictiJ Arws 9 Tudnia IQl Aii«tll Viaas. 10 Aquanns lij CanewOi 
Zodiic 

iodiac Arwslli TiunwIJ Arit* IS Pisoei 12 Aquanw tO CmwJ Piie«3 

mntsumi 
fnm Spiem 

The scribe is therefore remarkably’ accurate and w'e can 
make fairly reliable deductions from this horoscope, 
fl) This scribe reckons both 1st .\pri) and 6th Piiarmuthi 
(Alexandrian) from the previous sunset, but reckons the 
dale of the W’andcring Calendar from midnight. (2) Noon 
Ist Aprils Noon 6th Pharmuthi^Noon 2nd Pachon in 
81 A.D. 

In 132 and 135 A.D. there are doubh:dates from Ptolemy 
(Canon of Kings iv. 5) both giving Ist Thoth=2l5t Joly- 
Thus in 136-139 lit Thoth would equal 20th July. 

* SeePiaicXVir. 
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Pi^VTE XVll. FKAGMENT OF THE HOROSCOPE OF PITE^IUS. 

Rcprviaced tmm "Tilt "wd Rgmatico of 

by C. J , S. Tlsoinpion^ 
by the ScihlI parmfsiiDii cif Bfcncai] Q'l. Li£9. 

Sn £>tplt 70. 



























To the same tetraeteris belongs the horoscope ol 
Anubton (CX^ in KC.) bom in the first year of Anton inua, 
8th of the month Adrian, 13tb of the month Tybi, at the 
fiist hour of tlie day. The planetary positions are given as 
follows: 

Sun, Sagittarius li'* 23': Moon, Aquarius 3® 7': 
Mercury, SagitULrius 15“ 2 ’; Venus, Sagittarius 9“ *1': Mars, 
Capnebmus 30° O'; Jupiter, Aries 12“ 44'; Saturn, 
Aquarius 3° 8'. With the exception of Mercury, these 
positions tally fairly closely with the calculated positions lor 
the morning of 4th December (Julian) 137 a,d. As from 
q th er u'e can deduce that 4th December was equivalent 
to 8th Khoiak (Alexandrian), we may assume that the name 
Adrian was given to Khoiak at this periods I6th Tybl is 
therefore the date in the Wandering Calendar and its 
equivalence with 4th December is completely in accord with 
the equivalence of 1st Tholh with 20th July in that 
tetraeteris. 

Evidence from the same period might have been 
obtained from two horoscopes of the 2nd and 13ili years of 
Antoninus but the planetary positions given do not tally 
with any calculated date (OP> EII> 282)- 

The next date" is on a torn fragment of a horoscope 
(FT, 2941, the first year of Marcus and Verus (a-I>. 161) 
" Mesore 5 according to the Greeks, Thoth 16 ancient style." 
Mesore 5 of the Alexandrian calendar was equivaJenl to 
29th July, If 1st Thothof the Wandering Calendar was 
equivalent to 20ih July in 137 A.l>„ 24 years later in 161 A.0. 
it would be equivalent to I4tb July and I6th Thoih would 
be equivalent to 29th July, so that this horoscope dale ii 
quite in accord with previous dates. 1 he horoscope itself 
is missing. 


' But b** fomnow cm p. 3J1. 
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There is an astnjlogical calendar (OPt HL 156) which 
from its styk is attribiaied to thfi late 2nd century'* 
Pharmuthi is regarded the month of Aquariug^ presided 
over by Nebu (perhaps the Baby'tonian Nebo, Saturn^ ruler 
of Aquarius), and Pachon is presumed to b^in with the 
banning of Pisces. On this basis Khoiah w ould correspond 
with the rising of Libra and the date of the c^endar would 
be when 1st fCtioiak was equivalent to the Rising of Spica, 
about 3rd October* This occurred about 196-199 if 
the calendar continued to *' w-andcr/* thua tallying with the 
other evidence. Owing to the fact that the date of writing 
is only approximately known this evidence is not of much 
weight taken by itself* 

The latest known date in terms of apy^moi is in 

a.D* 537 (OP- 11. 08). There are, however^ other 
Alexandrian dates wliich should be irientioned here, as they 
confirm the position of the Alexandrian calendar relative to 
the Julian calendar* 

There is a horoscope of a person born on Thoth 27 in 
the 6th year of Valerian» Gallienus, and Saloninus 
(OP* XiL 277i No- 1563). The planetary positions are 
given precisely in degrees and minutes and have been 
exam in ed by Dr. Fotheringbain who has shown (Op* cU, 
231) that they tally closely with the calculated positions for 
24th September 25S A.D* The equation 27th Thoth = 24th 
September tallies with the other evidence of the Alexandrian 
calendar. 

Dr. Fotheringham has also examined the horoscope of 
Sarapammon (toe. cU,). It is dated Phaophi 2 of the 1st 
year of Macrianus and the calculated positions tally dosdy 
for 29th September 260 a.d. The horoscope of a person 
bom PhaiTienoth 27 (March 23rd) of the 1st year of Carinus 
(No. 1564) and one on the last day of the 9th y'ear af 
Diocletian (5th Epagomenat Dayi August 2Bth) (No. 1565) 
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yield equally satisfactory results for 233 and 293 
respectively, though the position of the Moon is not given 
so preciselv as to confirm the exact day. 

The latest horoscope dated by the Alexandrian 
calendar is one of the 33rd year;'of the Diocletian Era 
(CR. VII!. 70). It is dated 2Sth Thoth, the 5th hour of 
the day, and the planetary positions given are; Sun and 
hfercury in Llhra« Moon in Cancer, Saturn m Aquarius, 
Jupiter in Gemini, Mars in Aries, Venus in Virgo, Ascendant 
Sagittarius. Calculation shows that the planets were all in 
the signs stated on 25th September 316 A.l>. 
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NoTK 71. BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY AND 
SYNCHRONISMS, 


My views as to BibUcnl cbTonolnagy from Abraham 
to Solomon have alreadj’ been given fNfB- The 

chronology shows the arrival of Jacob in Egyiit jibout 
1985 B.C. and the Exodus about 1555 B-C. The tradition 
was that the Pharaoh under whom Joseph served was 
called Apophis. The Sixteenth Dynasty king," Apophis, 
inav have been on the throne in 19(45 B.C* In any ease 
the date must Itave fallen in the Hyksos period, and the 
earlier visit of Abraham ts unlikely to have been before the 
date when the Hyksos became dominant ov-er all Egypt in 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. Josephus when discussing the 
history of the Hebrews seems to have been of opinion that 
the first Hebrew settlement in Egypt was “almost 1,000 
years “ before the Siege of Troy {TA. L 159) which wodd 
yield a date about 2200 »,C. 1555 b,c:. Ms in the 

reign of Amenophis II. whom Knight has shown to be 
probably the Pharaoh of the Exodus.* The entry into 
Canaan (1515-1507) corresponds io point of time with 


• Siiuc llw ■!»«! ™ written ProfewPT GuKUK'n Fo«jw/nri(mi fl/ 
Bi W< tiistoTT poblidted tmbodriag the («ult* of his Dca^iioM 

is IBSO. H^BCMpte the viaw th« the Ksadoa t*^ 
iVraennptaii It- He elan euggwts UuU ^a^.^-Acnth 
Iiiaet Siwl the thue tlw opprossUift ^ jehta iv.-v.| li to to 

identified with the Syriin teieeptw#. Ben Aiwth, wto, Kcwdini to 
Biwted (Hwtory. P- elric to *e^ a nm 11. as 

ehuitond fee hiedeivshtw," On toy Ketn*** t» 

nbciat tW to 132D opiereteUin by Jafcfl wee etout I3(il to ^41 

(MB laiS thus townonieinB '!*“ fritlwte ICMsteng ukinj; iia 
^ Biual Utef dele for ito EiahtMinh DyMnsty tefetetd to ecvepi ito 4» 
yeart"' of I King* vt in qpporiiim to ihii ot Acle lui. 

ludmti xl i6 f**'T the sdiniiuttioii of the perioda of yndgeehlp and penooe of 
io^ whicb ytaW on interrtl of ebooi 330 yenrs (ttim the eWu* to Ito 
hnlldiiiit of the Temple (MB. 130}.} 
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the Tel el Amarna tablets which ** de^nbe the anguish 
and tenor of the Palestinian kinglets at the invasion 
of Canaan by a of people whom they style the 
Khabiri-" 

That the Exodus took place in the reign of Amenophli IL 
seems to be hotne out hy a recorii in Manetho confirmed 
by a Greet papyrus of the Ptolemaic epoch {ME. X89E.J. 
A scribe called Hapi who had settled in Athribis had io 
the reign of Tbothmes IIL a son named Amenophis who 
in the reigo of Amenophis III. had attained the age of 
80 (and must therefore have b^n bom before 15S1). lie 
was reputed to be a magician and his name was inscribed 
in the tempie raster along wdth those of the famous 
Imhotep and Djedj. Manctfao relates that the Pharaoh 
Amenophts (by which name he denoted Amcnophis ll* 
only) asked the ad\ice of Amenophb^ son of ** Paapis*” who 
told him that he would be happy and w'otrid make Eg>"pt 
happy U he expelled the impure strangers. He predicted 
that the strangers would summon the Hyksos back again 
and that together liiey would occupy Egypt for 13 y^rs. 
““ Ail occurred exactly as he said/^ 

The storj' relates that the seer fell dead when he gave 
the king the information. This is impcssible if he is to be 
identified with Amenophis son of Hapi who lived on into 
the reign of Amenophis IIL unless w^e suppose that 
Amenophts IL reigned on some time as coregent with 
Amenophis IIL In that case the date of the Exodus 
would require to be placed later than 1525 (13 years after 
the accession of Amenophis II I.J which seems too late. 
The story of the seer falling dead is therefore possibly 
merely a pjctur^ue addition to the narrative. 

Josephus supposes that the reference is not to the reign 
of the king Amenophis^ but Amenophtbls or Mereaptah of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty and relates that the kiug desired 
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ta see the gods face to face *' as his predecessor Horos had 
done'' and that he ejq)dled the impure strangecs with the 
aid of his son Sethos. 

The Biblical chronology of Israel from Solomon to 
the Tall of Samaria, and of Judah from Solomon to the 
destruction of Jerusalem may now be tabulated. No 
attention need be paid to the supposed sjTichronisms 
between Judah and Israel where they conflict with the 
lengths of reign given. They are generally admitted to 
have been inserted by a later hand. But the lengths of 
teign may be taken exactly as in the Bible, with one 
exception as regards the chroaolc^y of Israel, and three 
estceptions in the chronology of Judah. In the chronology 
of Israel Jeroboam U,'s reign may be 21 years not •tl: in 
the chronology of judah, Atnaaiah is at one point stated to 
have reigned 29 years (2 Kings aiv. 2) while at another 
he is said to have outlived jehcjash of Israel 15 years 
(2 Kings siv. 17). There is only space in the chronology 
for 15 years of reign and possibly the original story was 
that he outlived Jehoash of Judah 15 years, having possibly 
been coregent with him during a previous H years. There 
is apparently the same type of error in regard to Uaaiah 
and Jotham, for Usrftah became a leper (2 Chron. vj, 21J 
and his son Jotham was on the thmne before bis death. 
Possibly 53 years given as his sole reign really represents 
the combined leigns of tFzziah and Jotham, The reign of 
Manasseh 55 years is clearly an error for +5, the rdgn of his 
predecessor Headtiah being fixed. (The date of the fail of 
Samaria (]uoted in terms of Hezekiah a reign is, no doubt, 
inserted by the later chronologist who was sychronising the 
historv of Israel according to liis own theory and is not to 
be trusted.) 

Taking the Biblical figures thus, with these modifications 
they are found TO yield the following results; 
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Bihid Rt/tTdiKtS 

trUdreal 



inydim 




40 

SdniaoD 

977-^37 



Jeroboam 

957<9]6 

1 Kingi ^5 

2 

NaJib 

916^14 

1 Kingi KV. 31 

24 

BaiuIiA 

9144OT 

t Kinjfta xvi^ 6 


Em 

@90-866 

1 Kines xv[. 13 

0 

Z\mti 

B6B 

1 King! xvL 23 

12 

Omri 

868^76 

1 Kifii^nvL 29 

22 

Ahab 

876^ 

1 KingH iiii. 3l 

2 

Abxxixh 

634 133 

2 Kiogf iiL 1 

12 

jomn 

yj^3 

2 Kings 1. 36 

28 

Jolin 

842^8] 3 

2 Kings liiL 1 

X7 

JiibEjaliax 

8i3-799 

2 Kin^ sHt |6 

IS 

Jnxib 

790.781 

2 King^ itiv. 23 

41 m 

Jetoboam 11. 

765^761 

2 Kings SLV, 8 

A 

ZaJ-ltari&.h 

763 

2 Kinp Kv IJ 

A 

Sbxilmn 

763 

2 Ktpp x^. 17 

IS 

M:eniiboiE 

763-754 

2 Kiop KV. 23 

2 

t^kabiah 

734^733 

2 Kiclp XT, £7 

m 

t^kib (Mcnibam IL) 

733'733 

2 Kfpp ac^’U. 6 

94- 

Hoabex 

733-722 


Sii^gQ ol Svnsna 

724-722 


B. jUDAR 




King*9 Acijfft 



tit j^n 

or KtWftf 

fbtfff 

1 Ki^ li. 42 

40 

Snloman 

977-9J7 

1 Kio^ XV. 1 

%7 

Kobobc^acn 

937-920 

1 King^s XV 2 

3 

Abijob 


1 Kinp XV, 10 

41 

An 

917-877 

1 Kang? Ttili, 41-42 

2 Ctu«. xil. 3 

23 

6 

TohDsbnpbai 

Juhntxm 

877^52 
651 843 

2 Kinp viia. 29'26 

1 

Abxxiiili 

643-842 

12 

6 

Atbabab 

842-835 

2 Kisp xii. 1 

40 

Jebdasb 

836.797 

2 Kings Kiv. 2 

» (15) 

Amxziab 

797 782 

2 Kiap XV, 2 


tXaiJjb 

782'74a 

2 Kinp Kv, 31 

Jotbam 

746-730 

2 Kings xvi. 2 

16 

Ab^ 

730^714 

2 Kiopiviii. 2 

29 

Keakuib 

7H-6as 

2 Kinp xxL X 

53 (43J 

MddadHcb 

685^ 

2 Kings xxf. 19 

2 

Afoan 

64<h638; 

2 Kinp xxii- 1 

31 

Jo«db 

638-607 

2 K£ng% ExiiiH J4 

0 

Jobasbix 

eo7 

2 Kings xxfii. 36 

11 

JebniiiliiiD 

607-597 

2 Kixiga xxlv, 0^12 

A 

leooaiab 

597 

2 Kings xxiT, 16 

u 


39? 387 


JeruHUM dntcojred 

S87 

Tlie chronology 

thus 

deduced may be in 

error by 

yeAr or two here 

And Lhern but wber^ the 

narraEive 
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mentions foreign kings and peoples the chronologj.'^ is found 
to tally. 

Solomon (977-937) was a contempocary of Hiram 
(969-936 according to the Phoenician lists) and Abab 
(876-854) married the danghter of Ethbaal of Sidon 
(87S-S66 aocordiitg to the Phoeniciaa lists) (CA, L 160). 
There is an Assyrian record " of the defimL by Shalmaneser 
at Karkar of a cotifederation including Ahabbu Str'lai ” 
presumably Ahab (CA, I. 160) which can be dated to 
854 B,C. ''Ttvelve years later Shabnaneser recxnds the 
pajment of tribute by Yana” presumably Jehu, This 
would be on hts accession in 843 B,C* 

The Biblical narrative records an invasion by Phutus 
in the time of Menahem. The Assyrian eponym canon 
shows that in 755 and 754 ».C. there were tw-o expeditions 
to Syria by a kir^ whose name does not appear in the limu 
list, but who reipied in Assyria from 763 to 753 B.c. 
(MB, 66ff.) According to Berossus in 733 a.C., Phulus 
ruled over Babylonia. Probably Phulus. therefore, was the 
king who ruled in Assj™ from 763 to 753. The Biblical 
narrative records an invasion hfj' Tiglathpileser in Pekah s 
reign. This is confirmed by an Asyrtan record which, 
however, calls Pekah Menahem. As the Biblical narrative 
shows, howev^, the names of several of the kings w-ere 
altered after they became vassals of the Assyifaus, and 
Menahem may have been the name given to Pekah after 
the conquest. 

Koshea (733-722) sent messengers to So, king of 
Egypt (2 Kings xi-ii- 4). 2et of the Twenty-third Egyptian 
Dynasty reigned from 751 to 720 and may be the king in 
question. The fall of Samaria is recorded as in the 9th 
year of Hoshea, but it seems mote probable that the siege 
commenced in his 9th year. 

There are quite a number of refwences to Egj'ptian 
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and Ass^Titin kings In the history of Judah. Thus in the 
fifth year of Reboboara (933*2) “Shishak king of Egypt 
came up against Jcrusalein ’’ fl Kings siv. 23). Sheshonk I, 
reigned® from 940-906 though he was not king of all Eg>'pt 
till 926 B,C. Tij Asa's reign (917-877) 2erah the Ethiopian 
attacked Judah (2 Chron. xiv. 9}. This may be Osorkon I. 
who reigned from 906 to 870 (Takelot I. being ooregent 
from 891). Ahaz (730-714) "is mcnticined among the 
tributaries of TightthpiZeser III. in 728" (CA. i, 161) 
while Sennacherib invaded J udah in the fourteenth year of 
Hetiddah (2 Kings xviii. 13) (701-700 B.C). Hezekiah 
(whose reign ended about 685) also was tlireatened at one 
period with an inva^on by Tirhakah (2 Kings xix. 9). 
This presumably is Taharka who commenced to reign™ ora* 
Egypt in 690 B.C. According to the Biblical account 
Josiah was gig in by the Pharaoh Nocho (2 Kings tndii. 33) 
in 607 Nechao 2nd ruled® in Egypt from 609 to 594 
B.C. Necho was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar in the btter's 
first year (604-3 B.C.). This was also the fourth year of 
Jehoiakizn (Jer. xlvi. 2). Amel Mardak ou comiog to the 
throne of Babylon in 561-60 liberated Jehoiakim, w-ho had 
been in captivity from 597 to 560, reckoned 38 years in the 
Biblical oartative (2 Kings xxv. 27). The Biblical method 
of reckoning sometimes shows a discrepancy of one year 
owing to the fact that piaits of a year appear often to have 
been reckoned as complete y^rs. 
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Kote 72. BABYLOMIAN. ASSYRIAN, AND 
HITTITE, SYNCHRONISMS. 

I elsewhere given details of iny Babyfotilau and 

Assyrian Ctronology and need cmly here some 
of the pfindpai date there deduced for Dynasties after the 
Flood {3169 B.C,), 


Babit 
JA Kiih 


and Kisli 3699-ZS35 
Srd Kidt 

Mb Kkb ia>7-2X» 
Amoritw " 250e-2a»8 

S«a Kine* SaaS-1934 
Kuliitea 


Ewh Akkad 


C^neh 


l&t Ewtt 

l»l Uf J006-29M 

2iidEttch 2503-:^ 

Jni Erech 2906*2331 
2ad Ur 2BSL-2S79 
4lh ETi!!£fa 2879-2349 
Ornmrn 2849-272-1 

5ib E«di 2724-2717 

3rd Ut 2717-3609 

E\]MS3AI 2aJ9 2S16 


AdHb 3103^5018 
Ut 3013-2893 

Agide ZS9S-27H 

2iMlLi«a5ti 2714-2616 

Isl ULii 2616-^90 


Awaii 

3U2-J11S 

Hunw 

3113-3108 

^^lar 

29+7-280 L 


Abslukd 

2a0l-370« 
ist A^jrnma 
27£>7'2633 
2iid Asfytba 
2633-2483 
led As^yriaa 
2483-2208 


So. KiowS 2346-1980 Sea Kin^ 234S-19S0 4tt AB&yttui 

zzes-20U 

Jib Aisyrtu 
2011-1161 
to 

Astiunlui L) 


When my Babytonian Chronotogy was written the date 
assigned to the Flood bj' Langdon (LF. 84) was efrest 
45l>0 B.C. But he has since then annouticed in the 
Sttustratid London Nwi his disoovety at Kish of a great 
flood deposit w'hich he dates from the depth at which it is 
situated at approximately 3300 s.c. 
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At the moment of ^vritiug no further discoveries* have 
been announced which would either confirm or nditte my 
dates. There are, how-ever^ serveral points which I did not 
comment on previously vvhich have a bearing on Babylonian 
Chronolo^ and which seem to conflnn some of my 
deductions. 

According to Josephus {BU- I. 72Q} Berossus relate 
that 10 generations after the Flood there was a great 
Chaldean learned in the science of the heavens. In Greek 
chronology the term generation was used as the equivalent 
of about 30 years, 300 years from my datu of the Flood 
3169 B.c* gi\'e 5 the date 28S9 b.c. which in my chronology 
Fails in the reign of Saigon of Akkad^ from who^ reign 
many astrological texts have come down to us. Thus an 
approximate check pn the otlicr evidence of the interval 
from the Flood to Sargoo is obtained. (Josephus after 

* Sine* iJi£ abovtf wu wrUtim the Wu&trat^ ot 27ta 

Juae 1431 h*a appeared c<ifiiALftia£ All account at hinpaxtaiii ttrauiis £>f 
the Bri tlil ll MowiPt Hlxmntijolls At Nhuvatl Ifl ths vinter of IQ^iOk^lx 
Thtss may ha.Y^ a bearko^ on the duroDoloo. 

Tbtr faniOQA ininpla of Ijhtar iUsoavercd, It waa r^huitt bj 
^bnmABirpd p lASa KiP|E at Assfii^. fmza 8^ la S59 B rC. (MB ■ L . Oo 
the iile aJsio a tabtel of of tha ShaasMii Addd 

{pmtkiu^ by Dr. CimipbcU HiaiiiAEia ta be ShuiutU Afw I,)- . TIib tohlet 
nTcr? to Ih* fact that hTAiuvIitiuu, whom 1 At About 2S3(X2£I1 ».C. 
too] iuimdAd A buiMiait t> the preciecie of iha temple ei lAhtor.. 

IshtAT wu ihc goddess of tbE plAuet Veui^r Nonr in *nd 

BAbylotuA tbe mcnl important Ooiap tbene in tbe brat cnoiuh And 
poiti'calofly tf the pLoaet itne in I be monUag nw iha ihue of r^itig of the 
Pleiades |cf MB- 90) tn the stfifi of Venus, tboiigh once in eight y^n it 
itKi neuef than Kt iny atber ticne wUhizi ei^ht yfiars, b lidra epodAlly close 
once in appnaELiimielp 23 S^it jcata It U pqj^hkt ihat AihuttULSditAl 
lievoind s^xcisl Attention to Ifibiar becAUse such a rAre rising occarred la ah 
reigii, nomaly UjaE of L4tb: M^y 8&S1 

11 14 permisfiiblti. therefate, to speculAte tksi Manibhiuiu fcaudAd 
A baUditi^ in her banoa? becaiiw such lui event occurred in tUa rngn or wan 
oxpeciod ID occur. Such mcyclicAJ rising ocoam^ tin 2aEl May 2793 U.C.^ 
cldM to the dtlc >1 vhicb Ute Pleiades ihSm rose to ^17 Q C. it had them 
im idlh May And every eight years it mar h«n or ihra; days wrUej, 
MAuishinBu woiild know that the epoch wo* appraachUi^ 

Ai ftttatediiuwleA inayTevTiAl oilier important tL&diiiBiicmi to ZahtAi, 
tbo dote^ of oLbnrcyclicAl risings between these diies may be lioljetL namely., 
4ih May 2m ** Mxy Um Stli ^lny 207^. 9th lfi29. lOth May 
1586. Oih Hay 1343. 13th May llOS, Woolcy t date for Mamsheusu 
{25i^'2535) is m will be seen near the daio of a cyclicAl rioing, bul no 
otbtr scbfiiAf whose chrortOlagy k known to me odiniin so lam a doM. 
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specifically stating that Berossus did not name the great 
Chaldsas, maltes a guess that the g]0cat Ctialdaean was 
Abraham, hut no astrological texts are known attributed to 
Abraham and it »s far more likely that Berossus' reference 
was to the great Sargon or an astrolc^erof hfs conrLl It is 
also to be noted that Africanus dated the Flood in 5238 BX. 
(CF. 9B> which is only 49 years different from ray date** 
Another passage to w'hich I would draw* attention is 
a statement by Josefthvut {BL, 111.447) to the effect that 
the Ner was a *’ great year,** Now I showed fMB. 22) that 
there was a strong prolabiUty that the original meaning of 
N er was one sixth of a Sarost (nnc degree of precession or 72 

' Siam the Ahoiiv wu ia the bands d( the printert tm bn* 

appealed by Eftwst hladwy (a Ueccitilwr. W31. in which ha 

tufcrt (p. 470^ U> A jjHlmal on wbjiKiH f^nd at Ur Wooln^ Jind dlted 
by bmi c. b&ving il« " aliBtHt oxoci ODuntcrfqut '' in a Iwken 

toy foaiad hy Mftciay m Kish ttnlikoly lo be BiriiEir lliui 3l(X> H* 

«oacluik& thmt * aburtot ebip^id httween ibesedasol Ur 

than Wo&tcy anppwwa, Maekiy's view !$ tbtiA m hannemy wlti t!« 
chiuaialo^ which 1 pmpemd 

Mulioy notes thm the Endue vnlliry poopia itsbJ dnsd^^uid ^eaJt 
tda type used mi Kish vithlo a few biintlmd rourfi bc. -oq tbe 

u^nmlly sccepted (by which he laozu wilbUl m few hunxlrad y wf 

bafore thn AnKfr'itn" Dynafly) hul r( ihe Rame period wera mb of 
m type frtrtnd M Ut oonie^spormry witK ^8 .usni-pmdtim mud the Ur ifrevu 
dated by Woohsy c 350(>3Z0Q b.c. the Kisli aealfl. if daied 300 ytiv^ 
before die Dyaasly Rt Smbyknn bdoug to a date tirerit 

jE$00 b.C^ on iny chromilc^ ir. mccofdmg fO Ljin,E:iicffl) whPe Xles'aniit' 
pmdda rtigOfld c. 5006-4005 o c. (MB. THe interk^ bemwea ih« iwo 
mjyxbr Wp thentfatn, much ihorfer—300 yeec* ** MnpH^ wUi between 
SOO and E LOO yemra lii WooEcy't Chronc(agy. 

Mackay a]«i corontajum ou whai hn re^mida aa ilw ratber eKtraoniLaEEy 
fact tbmt a fifiiiie B pairefn found in Bahy'lfirtia c, 3100 b c. tmi appear 
\n E^ypt tilf ow a thmifiaatl yean Imtcr, belc^ Louad on xmrabi M the 
Thirtei^tb and later Dynaniiiita. He if. tbni maTitnitug Ihaf the 
EfyptUn ehrmidlcsy ircorrecl, pliooiE Lbc HiSneeTilb I>yoaiiy miter 2000 
B.C.h btt! m lily ohronohify the Thiitestih Dynamty pimm 3100-272?. 

I The lenn Chmld^ad Sams ** im i3«d al the pieaefit day to denofie ma 
eclipsepEiiiid o| lA yean 11 dmyen Thcni is. anevidenoe ibat the Cbaldeast 
ever » need the term. The foil occaaion an whkh Lho word SM«iafcBi>wo 
u havn been applied to a perick! appmrimaliniL ta 10 ymti wma in tb« 
dictimiaty «f Sdidam (vfbn litvd mhani itbe end of die leatb century a.b.)* 
He i^netdered Ihil the period rrcuD TheCTCation la the wa& ynara, 
that the CbaMaiaai. legaided that pmind » San that a yeaf 

cuDAi^ted of 13 lunar mantha, and tEut, dicrcfom, 1 Snr warn equal to 
222 Sonar mDmLhm whkh mm 13 yemnand OnKiEfthii." Beronuf, baiwv. 
am I shonred fllB. 24^.}, detchbed the period from ibm heliacal minf dC 
Alnlim (Spiskl ai tba Vernal EquinDi to ih* Fkmd ms L30 San (somewhat 
inacoarmldy^ ; and the enppowed period of 22:^ yean hu do bearing m tb* 
quaiiiOtL. 



years) nameJy 12 years, Bui 12 years is the Jupiter year or 
Great Year. This seems to me to be additional evidence 
in &VOI1I of my InletpretatiDi} of the measures used in the 
eariy King Lists. 

As both the Sar and Ner are seen lo have a tattonal 
basis we may speculate as to the reason for choosing a six 
hundredth part of a Ner as a imU of measurement, t^ow' 
the Babylonian year being based on lunar months varied in 
length, for 1st Kisan might fall slightly over I tnosth before 
the mean date or slightly over 1 month after the mean date 
of 1st Nisan so that 12 Babylonfan years might be as much 
as 12.13 or as little as 11.S9 Julian j’ears, in other words of 
as many as 150 lunar months or as few as 147 lunar months. 
But 150 lunar months is GOO lunar quarters. Thus a lunar 
quarter may be the unit of measurement, The adoption of 
600 unit3=l Ner as a pemtanent equation is, of course, 
artificial, for there are not as many as 3,600 quarters in 
72 years but the average number of quarters in 12 
years would not give such a * perfect' number, and this 
may have determtiied the choice. 60 units {15 lunar 
months] were equivalent to 1 Soss. The period may have 
been regarded as sfgtuQcani because no lunation within the 
IS months occurred so close to the time of the original 
lunation. (The 17tb, however, w'ould be closer.) 

There is a further point which was not known to me 
formerly, namely the terms of an omen describing an eclipse 
which preceded a Destruction of Ur. The desenption 
tallies with an eclipse of the Moon of 2974 B.C. and may 
relate to the Destruction of Ur by Ennnatum. f deal w'ith 
it in a separate note.*™ 

Also in a separate note,'^ I examine the Piitch^ 
“Astrolabe/* which from the positions of stars and planets 
yields a date 2892*91 8.C. As the antiquariaus of 
Ashnrbanipal's day all regarded Sargon's time as the acme 
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of astrologicaJ activity we are justified in supposing that 
this date fell in his reign^ It does so in my chtonology. 

Though further discoveries may modifr the dates 
assigned hj' me, we may provisionally adopt them and 
examine the variois synchronisms and ‘ftipposcd syn¬ 
chronisms with Egyptian and Cretan civilizarions, cultural 
and historical, and see how they fit in with the chronological 
scheme, 

Tlic first cultural factor of importance for synchronistic 
puri>osea is the painted pottery. All Assyrioli^sts wu 
agreed that this pottery was pre-Flood. Langdon considers 
that the latest date for its production in large quantities 
was fjfK) j^ears before the Flood- Reckoning back from 
3189 B.C. thr*; would yield about 3789 Jt-C- Ic* ^000 D-C. tf 
deduced from Langdon's Flood datcl. Others consider 
t hfti the painted pottery period lasted right up to the 
Flood (3189). All a«r agreed that the painted pottery 
exhibits a much higber level ol the art than the later pottery 
in Babylonia, and that its production ceased very suddenly. 
Wooley (WS. 9) describes the type as follows: “ the walls 
of greenish grey, huff* of tiid ware are sometimes extremely 
thin, and are ornamented with a decoration built up from 
simple geometric motives executed in a brown or black 
semilustrous paint.” 

Reference to my Egyptian chronology shows that In it 
the termination of the painted pottery pliase in Babylonia 
synchronised with a date In the Twelfth Dynasty* (3373- 
3180) or !(ome centuries earlier. Evidence from Dynasties 
preceding the Twelfth is scant, but *' there is clear evidence 
that during the most brilliant period ol the Siliddlt; Kingdom 
in Egypt the beautiful polychrome fabrics of coniemtiorary 
Crete were beginning to cotnc into favour" (EP* i- 266). 
A bridge spouted Miuoan vase of this type was found 
accomiuuiied by cylinders beariug Lbe name of Senusrit III. 
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(3280-3241) and Amenemhat III. (3242-3194) {EP, i. 268). 
Thus a polj’chionie pottcrj' ptritid in Crete synchronised 
with a polychrome pottorj* period in Babylonia. As in 
Babylonia it terminated very suddenly, and Evans attributes 
its termination to a catasUophe. " It will be seen that the 
date of this catastrophe as mdicausd bj' the evidence from 
ICahim, followed shortly on the close of die first brilliant 
period of the Thirteenth Dynasty ” {presunabty a misprint 
for “Twelfth" Dynasty tQ vt'bicb ihc Kahun evidence is 
assigned). 

The fact tiiat they synehTonTee so ciosely suggests t]iat 
the pigments were supplied both Id Babytoma and Crete by 
the same cacfep This raxic ma.y well have been the round* 
heads who wen* aliitost vviped out by tlie Flood in Babylonia. 
But the Cretan pottery would be manufactured in Crete 
and the Babj'loninn in Babylonia for the styles are differentt 
natiuniistic designs being on the Cretan und geometrical on 
the Babylonian, There is, how^ever. one verj' striking 
resembbuce between pre-Sargonic potterj" and Cretan 
pottery of the MM. 11. periodn They botli show' according 
to Ernest Mackay traces of being cut fmiti the wheel by 
cord (JA. hO, pt. 1)^ 

On Mej^er^s Chronologj’' Amenembel III- reigned about 
184D to ISOI, about lOOO years after Sargon. 

A similar cultural synchronism is afford^ by the 
discovery by Petrie of pottery belonging to the period 
sJjortly after the close of the Twelfth Dynas^- characterised 
by a zigzag on the neck similar to pre-Sargonic potceiy^ in 
Babylonia (AE. 1926, 102)* As on my chronology the 
Twelfth D>Tia5t>' ended in J1S0 b*C. and Sargon commenced 
to reign in 2895, a period of about 3100 BX. for this pottery 
is in harmony with my theory* On Meyer's Chronology 
the discrepancy is again over 1,000 years. 

BoJkie as E noted befom has commented on the resem* 
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blancc between Twelfth Dynasty jewellery and the jewellery 
of Queen Shubad of Ur." The difierencB in date on my 
Chronology is not more than 100 to dOO years. On Meyer^s 
Chronology it is about 1,200. 1 have also discussed above?® 
the alabaster vases of Tw’elfth Dynasty type bearing the 
names of Manishtusu and Naiam Sin. 

One should ficrhaps mention in passing the theof^' 
(now abandoned by- most liigyplolDgists} that the nmcebearls" 
of Naifam Sin*s time belonged to the same period as the 
tnaceheads of the Egyptian First Dynasty, 

The theory that Katnin Sin w'as contemporary with 
Menes was also thought to receive support from the fact 
that an inscription records that he conquered Manu, king of 
Magan. This Manu rvas thought to be Mcnes and Megan 
was thought TO be Sinai and considered to be under hts rule. 
The name Magan meant " the land of ships " (CA. L 262). 
On a statue of Saram Sin it is recorded that the diorite of 
which it was made came from the mountains of Magan 
(KS. 244). Gudea also obtained diorite from Magan 
(KS. 25S), He records that Magan, Melnkhkha^ Guhi, and 
Dilmun collected w'ood (KS. 262) and we also know' that 
dates came from there (CA. i. 544). Further, it called 
the mountain of copper and famous for goats. 

The important points to notice are that the diorite 
differed geologically from that of Egy^it (CA. i. 416)» and 
that Magan was a timber producing country. It therefore is 
nntikely to have been Egypt proper, and most probably was 
on the East coast of Arabia or the West coast of India- In 
the time of Dungi the inhabitants of North West India 
“ were loyal Suroeirians who sent tribute to the great cults 
of Sumer" (CA- i> 416). As many Sumerian cuneifomi 
inscriptions have been found in India, this favours the view 
that Magan denotes a portion of India. 

Another point to note is that the lyre first made Its 
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appearance in Egypt in the Twelfth Dj-nasty (EM, ii, 837> 
while the harp was already known in Ur before 3,100 a.C- 
(WU. 66). Are we to suppose with Meyer that the 
Eg^i'ptians were 1,-400 years later than the Babylonians in 
using stringed insmiments of this type ? 

A rather significant synchronism is obtained from 
A lapis cylinder seal (JEA. VfL 196) which contains the 
Baby'lonian name Pikinili written in cuneiform and the 
name of art Egyptian king Sehetepibre. Tiie character of 
the cuneiform resembles that ol the time of Sargon of 
Akkad (2895x2839) and Naiam Sin (2814-2777), so the 
Egyptian king referred to may be the eighth king of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, Sehotpeibre 111. (c. 3054-3052) or 
possibly* one of the later kings whose name is missing was 
also called Sehotpeibre. On Weigall's chronology this 
Egyptian king reigned about 1880 J All the " short ” 
chronologies are out of barmoey with this evidence. 

Kail tries to get over the difficulty this way (CA. 1.303). 
He Stt>'5 that we must not pay attention to the cuneiform 
style but to the name Pikinili, which he says is of a period 
not earlier than Hummurabi. This assertion requires some¬ 
thing stronger to support it than the mere fact that the 
name has not so far been discovered belonging to an 
individual of eariiis- date. It sc^ms better to suppose that, 
if the style of cuneiform is difEerent from that known to 
have been used in the time of Hammurabi and later, the 
seal cannot belong to that pm-iotL 

In point of fact, however, if wc look among lists of 
Babylonian and neighbouring kings for names ending tn -ili 
the only king earlier than 18CK) B.c. whine name does so is 
Gimil-ili of the Fourth Dynasty of Erech, who reigned to 
2861-2S5S (MB. 99) and was thus partly contemporary 
with Sargon. 

Hall also asserts that “certainly the cuttirig of the 


signs is of the Twelfth Dynasty character 
and concludes that the Sehotpeibrc musl necessarily be 
Sehotpcibre L namely Amenemhel I. of the Twelfth 
DjTiasty. ffc omits to mention that it is not known how 
far this Twelfth Dynasty style persisted into the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, 

Tlie nest synchronism or hypothetical synchronism is 
contain^ In the legend of Ninus and Semi*Ramis* Ctesias, 
who lived for some time at the Persian Court in the early 
part of the reign of Artaxersees (early Fourth Century b.C< 1 
narrated that Ninns conquered “Egypt* Phoenicia. Code 
Syria, Cilicia, Lycia, and Caria, Lydia, Mysia, Phrj'gia, 
Bithynia, and Cappadocia- Then he made himself 
master of the land of the Cadusians and Tapyriahs, 
of the Hyreanians, Diangians, DcrbicCians. Caroianians, 
Chorasmians, Barcians. and Parthians. Besides these he 
overcome Persia, and Siisiana, and Caspiana, and many 
other small nations " (D. ii. 3). Semi-Ramis subjugated 
Egypt, a groat port of Libya, and nearly the whole of 
Ethiopia, and then made an unsuccessful campaign into 
India (D. il S)- The stories narrated by Ctesias wro 
accompanied by such a wealth of detail that it is difficult 
to belidre that they were not founded on fact Certainly 
Semi-Ramis must have by her deeds created a remarkable 
impression for works attributed to her according to Strabo 
(XVL 1. 2) were ** pointed out through almost the whole 
cottlinent.” It can be proved that some were erroneoiKly 
attributed to her, but this does not alter the fact that she 
must have fcwen an outstanding personality in the first 
instance; otherwise legend w'ould not have clustered round 
her name. 

Duncker early drew attention to the fact that " JJeither 
at the commencenient nor in the course of the history of 
AssjTia do the monuments know of a king Ninus, a queen 
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Semi'Ratnis, or of any warlike queen of tliis kingdom. 
Once it is ime we find the name Semi-RamU in the 
inscnptici*ns in the form of Sanunuratnat.” 

Now this Sanunuramat lived to'ivards the end of the 
Eighth Century, and tliough Herodotus may have confused 
her with the original Semi'Ramia she obviously could not 
he the queen who accomplished extensive conquests. 

Fortunately since Duncker’s day the Ashuc list of 
kings has been discovered and discloses that there was 
a Nidus (Shi Kinuit) e, 2011-1960 followed by a Semi- 
Ramis (Sharma-Rnmman - Sharma Adad IJ,), 1960-1930', 
very near the period to which the early chronologists 
assigned them (MB. \X7} and it can hardly be doubted that 
these were the Ninus and Semi-Ramis who became so 
famous. 

On my chionology the Sixteenth Dynasty' in Egypt 
began in £020 and as little is knoum ol events at that time 
it Is possible that after the lime of Joseph, perhaps about 
1970 onwards, the Assyrians made attacks on Egy-pu On 
Meyer's chronology the date falls in the Twelfth Dynasty, 

From the kter period there are a oumber of 
synchranisms® Kaxlashman Etdil I. (c, 3 5 26* 1515), 
Kaiaindash 1. (1S2&-I526) and Kurigaku II. (1530-1528) 
of Babylon (MB, 15-16) were all correspondents of 
Araenophis III. (1533-1501). Asshuruballit (c, 1491-1476) 
(MB. 118) was the contemporary of Akhenaten, who 
commenced to reign in 1501, asstnned Rasmenkha as 
caregent in 1489 and possibly continued to reign for some 
time after that, Shalmaneser 1. of Assyria (c. 1380-1334) 
(MB. 118) was the conternpomry of Ramses II. (1398-1332), 
These synchronisms also tally in Meyer's chronology for he 
towers both the Babylonian and Egyptian dates roughly 
100 to 120 years. 

There is a description of a campaign in the 10th year 
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of MufsbiUfih Il^t king of the which cociaios what 

is regarded as a referetiee to ao ectipseof the Sun tSA. 35i). 
As AsshurubaJUt rt-ss prohabJy king of Assyria about the 
ttrae of the accession of Mutshilish II, a precise date for the 
latter king would indirectly be of use for Egyptian 
Chronology, ainoe Ptizur Ashur V.» predecessor of 
Asahuruballit oa the Assyrian throne, was contemporary 
with Burnaburiiish III., who was cotitcrupotaiy with 
Akheoaten, Unfortunately the tnontb of the eclipse is not 
stated so that if small [lartial edipses are admitted no 
ooncluaons of value can be drawn as there sverc many 
eclipses visible at Boghaa KeuL Within the period which 
w ould suit Meyer's CbroBology there were eclipses in 1362, 
1360, 1340 and 1335; but of these the only one which wais 
large was that of 13^0 which was total. Its date. Bth 
January, is regarded however as falling at an unsuitable 
period of the year for the campaign. Usually the ancients 
only commented on total or large partial eclipses and if it 
is considered that the reference here is to such an eclipse 
Meyer^a Chronology is impossible. 

In the first half of the Fifteenth Century there were 
adipses on 1st June H7A ».c., 4th October 1476 B.C,, 30th 
March H7S B.c., ^Snd May 1469 fl.C. and 11th June 1460 
B.C, of which it is probable that at least one' was visihle 
at Begltar Keui as a total or large partial eclipse. 


The inference lo be drawn from my chronology iu 
regard to the use of metal is that copper was known in 

" Sinu tbe WW in Hllkf MuI K«J]gqiwq«:r''ii Canon 

from JatW n.c. io 900 n.e. hMM baeo publinhed. It vhowm ihs 
fldtpae of KKh Kmh 1475 b.c. iu JimoiiDtui^ id li digit* nC Bogltu ICboI 
VLd occurraf hHv iJi tb« olterdoan. It vw aiXtinltEigb|f in dclipsa lLk4ly tD 
b« iwtic«d. ^ tfiul £clip*B, however, oocurred n4 lid 1175 H.<r, 
Vantefam, i itsgbt uliitrinienl of Mayer'i Chrtinolog^ would mike ft taJly 
with iM* ev&bieiicr- wo mdaj re^&rd ^be widenoeof ibi* Mrlipw 

U iDCVkcli|iiv« U hc!:wHd Ibe IWO chfooolo^id. 
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Egypt and Crete m tbs 6th milJennitim b.c (or even 
earliert that it was known m Babylonia earlier than 
3200 B.c. (periinps also a« far hack as the 6ih mUJeiiDiura 
or earlier), that bronze was not common in Egypt and 
Crete till about 3300 b.c, (perhaps earlier in CreteJ, and 
was late in coming into use in Babylonia, the earliEst period 
in which tin has been found there so for being e little 
earlier than the First Dj-nasty of [Jr, c. 3000 ac 
an adze head having been found some feet beneath 
buildinp of the First Dj^asty composed of an alloy of 
gold, silver, copper, with a trace of tin (EB. II, 247). If 
the Aegean was the centra of diffusion it is natural that 
this should be so, for Babylonia Is for from the Mediter¬ 
ranean coest while Egypt had frequent intercourse with 
Crete and the Aegean. 

An dectrum mixture wis used in Egypt at least as 
mrly as the Twelfth Dynasty white in Babj'foma it was 
known before 3000 bx, (EB. VIII. 54). 


AA 
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Note 73. A DESTRUCTION OF UR. 


There is an omen descnfaiog an eclipse erf the Moon 
which occurred before an occasion when Ur was destroyed. 
It is dated Hth Adar and gives the time of eclipse very 
precisely as follows: ** if in the evening watch it was cover^ 
and in the morning watch it was clear thou shalt look 
towards the South and observe the eclipse. To the king 
of universai dominion an omen is given ; desolation of Ur, 
destruction of its walls. Grain . . • destructioti of 

the ci^ and its districts.'' 

The night was divided into three watches, eveni:^ 
watch, middle watch, and morning watch. The probability 
is t^t the early BabyloniaRS measured time at night by 
the elevation of the edipttc stars which had risen at Sunset. 
When risen 50 d^rees the first watch would end and the 
middle watch begin; when they had passed over the 
meridian and were 60 degn^ above the Western hoiizon 
the middle watch wodd end and the third watch begin. 
Though dividing the semi-circle of the heavens into three 
eqnal portions. It would not be a correct division of the 
night into three equal tiroes. Near the date of the Vernal 
Eq ut nov the middle watch would be shorter than the 
others. But even so an eclipse of sufBdeni duration to 
last from evening to rooming watch and falling at the 
time of night and season of year (Adar) stated must be 
exceptionally rare. 

The reference is not to the eclipse of 2609 B.C. before 
the fall of the third Dr Dynasty, which was in the efvenJiig 
watch, (Scboch’s lklipse of 2283 B.C.was in the evening 
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and middle watches, finishing near midnight long before 
the morning vratch began.) The omen must, therefore, 
refer to one of the other occasions when Ur was destroyed. 
The fact that it ta addressed to " the king of imK'ersal 
dominion " suggests that it is addressed to a king of 
Kish or who had conquered Kish (CA. i. 369). Thus 
Sargon of Akkad after conquering Kish took the title 
"King of Universal dominion" and we know that 
Eannatum of Lagash had also conquered Kish. 

Eannatum tells us that be destroyed Ur (HS. lOO) and 
wc know also that Saigon raj^d the w-alls to the ground. 
Calculation shows that an eclipse of long duration occurred 
on the night of 26th/27th April 2974 8.C. and that the 
central time of the eclipse was very dose to midnight. 
Theoretically the length of the night on tliat date from 
sunset to sunrise at Nippur where the astrologers would 
make their observations (Lat. 32^ was about 11 hours 3S 
minutes. The ecliptic stars rising invisible at sunset would be 
60 degrees above the Eastern horiaon after 4 hours 9 mins. 
The middle watch would last 3 hours 20 mins. 

From 60 degrees above West horizon to 

setting invisible at sunrise 4 hours 9 mins. 

Whole night 11 hours 38 mins. 

But probably the Babylonians reckoned by means of 
the stars first visible after sunset, which w-ouid reduce the 
Mtent of the middle watch. Further their estimates of 
angles may not have been quite accurate, or the star u s ed 
at the period of the year may not have been near enough 
Uic ecliptic to give a true theoretical division, so that from 
various causes the middle watch may have been much 
shorter than stated above and the eclipse therefore long 
enough to last from evening watch to morning watch or 
they may not have Intended the middle watch to be as long 
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as the oth^ two. Certainly this is the only eclipse over 
a very long peripd which ovon approxiiiutt^ to the 
description given and I think it may be provisionally 
ad<^ted as the eclipse in question. Saigon's date is 
otherwise fixed as later than this but 1 was previously 
nnabte to asign any precise date to Eannatum wd {daoed 
him c. 2970*2960 b.c. (MB. 99). It now appears probobte 
that 2974 B.C. fdl in his reign. 
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Note 74. THE PINCHES “ASTROLABE” 


A list of 36 stars, planets, and constdladons (KU. 20161} 
called an *' astrolabe “ by Finches Is of considerable 
because the stars are grouped according to months, 
and also according to whether they belong to Elam, 
Amiirni, or Akkad. Each month has one star (or constelta^ 
tion) of Ekiti, one of Amurru, and one of Akkad. A glance 
at the Elam stars shows at once that except For the 
transposnion of those rising in Si van and Du2U they are 
in the order of heliacal rising of the stars as confirmed by 
the Mnl Apin Calendar. With one or two exceptions those 
of Akkad appear to be in the order of culminating at danm. 
But when the calendar is adjusted to the time of year to 
show the Akkad stars on the meridian at dawn, it is found 
that the Elam stars on the dates given were about 30 degrees 
above the Eastern borirou at dawn, while the Amurm 
stars were about 60 degrees above the horizon, and these 
may be the positions denoted by Elam and Atnumi. 

In some respects these meanings of Elam, Akkad, and 
Amurru, have afiinitj' %vith the divisions of the moon. 
The antiquarian astronomers of Ashurbanipal's time 
explained in regard lo the moon (TR. II. bexxv. 268} 
“the rigiit of the moon is Akkad, the left Elam, the top* 
Ahanru (Amurru), the bottom Subartu,” In the case of the 
moon Akkad appears to mean the extreme west, but in the 
pinches .Astrolabe we are apparently dealing with a division 
only of the section of the heaven.s bctis'cen the Eastern 

* Cwgrmpluciilly Amiimi fippoEin tp havt d^niHnl ihe Wmero fjuid 
« tlul il» uses of tisA imn are very amfnaiiig- 
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horizon aod the meridian, and Akkad denotes the extreme 
9 'est of this section namely the meridian. 

The months are grouped in threes : Sivan, Diizu, and 
Abtij Ulidti, Tishritti, and Aiabsamna: Kislimu, Tebitu, 
and Sabatu: and Addaru, Kisan, and Aim. The star 
names are mostly dmilar to those in the Mul Apia Calendar 
(MB- 71) which was shoivn to represent a date ju the 
29di century B.C. 

Like the Mu) Apia Calendar, the Pinches Calendar may 
be an (deal one of 360 days, coixespcndtng ready to 
differences in position of the son's Longitude. But the 
correspondence with the year is obviously one month later 
than In the Mul Apia Calendar, the months being r^rded 
as in their mean position rather than their earliest position. 
In the Finches Calendar oxact days are not stated, but we 
may suppose that the first olfservation of each month 
corresponds approximately to the first decanate of the 
month, the second to the second decanate and the third to 
the third decanate. 

In addition to names known from other calendars to 
be names of stars or constellations the Pinches Calendar 
has Marduk in Akkad in the third decanate of Adar, Uilhat 
in Elam in the second decanate of Ntsan, Alkud in Akkad 
in the third decanate of Dtizu freaity Sivan) and Mushtabami 
Mutanu in Amurru in the first decanate of Kislimu. 

Marduk, Dilbat, and Mnshtnbarru Mutanu are well 
known from the comments of the later Assyrians as Jiipiter, 
Venus, and Mars respectively. In one list of the stars of 
Akkao, obviously excerpted from tills calendar, the u'ord 
“ Nibirum " is used in place of " Marduk" (KU, ll. 202K 
In one of the Assj-rian reports the word is explain^ as 
follows (TK. 11. lii. 94) r "Marduk is Omunpauddu at its 
appearance; when it has risen for two (or four ^) bouxa 
it becomes Sagmigar; when k stands in the meridian 
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it becomes Nibim/' The aae of Nibirum in one text, 
thetefore, confhms that Mardak in Akkad means Macduk 
at the meridian. AlJtad is not known from other sources, 
but if it IS a planet (as seems likely since it would otherwise 
have included in some of the star calendars) it must 
be Saturn, since the only other planet unnamed, namely 
Mercury, could not be at the meridian at dawn. 

Having thus positions of four planets we may search 
for a date when all were dose to these. They appear to 
talfy for 2891-90 B.C, and we may reconstruct the calendar 
as follows; 


Dale 


ApprOX^ Juitan 
Sqmvaicni 

BahyL 

Star Name 

M^vivalrtil 



2891 SX, 



Dura tmlljr Shw) 

MO 

4th July4Jth July 

EsIsidJ (AmitEni) 

(Aldaborsn 



high in Eutl 


Ll-20 

Hfh jElly-lIrd 

UiAtibb^ lELm) 

PoUuii (rw 

15th Jujoe) 
SutELnn neu 



24tli ]iily-2nil Aii£. 

Alkod {Akkudl 



meridun 

Sivda (wHj Dmai 

1-10 

3rd Augr-L2th Augr 

SilmiirtRU (AilcudS 

fjS Tuin -i- 
Nunh Orum 
ueur tuendiu 





i 

y LeoiLb (msu 


11 ^0 

l3th Ajag.-22Dd Ad^. 

U(A (EJmJ 

lathjiily) 
EafraLns (iw 
231b July) 
Hyd».'a hMid 


21-30 

23id Auf-^lst Sa'P'S, 

Sim (Aurnm) 

Abu 

140 

ScpL^lib Sepf. 

Ban jEkm) 

hifh m 

fuCuttaliaJori^ 




{roee 7th Aitg.) 


ll-SO 

L2th S^--2lMt Sept. 


{Atgcimhi in 


21-30 

22^ Sept 4vl 0&* 

(Amurra] 

MiugidEU (AkJaED 

East) 

Gr»i B«v un 
meridian 

VbIa bOgh id 

Dhilu 

140 

2Uii OctMlIb Oct. 

Bii {AmnmO 

1140 

12Llk Dc[.-21i£ OcL 

Bndgu (EIjue^ 

{South) East 
Corvus [roKfltii 





to 2Clth S«pt.> 


21-30 

22iid Ott. 4l« Oci. 

Shu[A (Akkud) 

fEe^ulua netir 
t»ndtu) 

Tishntu 

140 

lit Nov^-lOth Ncn-i 

Ninmah {Aramra) 

(QttJt near 
EaendiB4i) 


n-20 

tlth Kov',-20«h Ko7, 

Zibuuita (AJtfcw!!) 

Librae high 
b Eul ) 


21-30 

2lsl Nc»v.40t3i Nm'. 

Efltenu Maibk^ 

dLCeutlw! 




(ELusJ 

Jlffi Qcxobn) 


3S9 





Dstt 


Kikliflia 


Tcbitn 


Sibalu 


Addftru 




Mm 


Jl/^rgtxr Juliam 
EqmivMt€m 
2fl91 ift.c;* 

t-lO lit Il«c>-lOUi Ucc. 

JlK 

>1-30 Utb fiflc.-amh D«e. 
21-50 2Ut D«e.'30ib Bee, 

ifi' • 

MO 3aiI>6C,-«lJW5. 
2S90 DX. 

U ^20 10 th |iii.^li»lJ] jAa. 
21-30 20th JaiL^29ili JoD 

MO JOth |ui.-eth Feb. 

n -20 m F«b-Iflih Fi^. 
21^30 19th Feb.-2Sth Feb. 

MO lit Mar.'lOth Mar. 

11-20 nth Mu-,-20thMar. 
21^30 21it Mu.-JOth Mat. 


t^lQ 3lit htAT.-Oth ApHI 
1120 iQilj Aiml-Ithh Apdl 
21-30 20th A|iril-20ih AprO 
1-10 30th April-Oth May 
11-20 lOih MAy-lOtb MfXf 
21-30 20th MAy-29ih May 

MO dOihMay^tliJttae 
11-20 9 th Jaoe-lflth June 
21-30 lOtb J[i23«-2£th Juna 


BffhyK 

EUtr^ltitita 


AToJ^ni 


Urbe (Aldad) Lii|mx on 

njerithu 

GhiAb tFhuo} ScQ^o thfri-e 

bonua 

Eiib or l-ogAl tfOphiochl 

{Aimuxu) , high la E&it 
Maihlihatmi MutAim Mati h%h iti 


(Amturni) 
TJdkAdm lElAra) 

Ua. tAkkaill 


Cttie. (EIaui) 

AUut (Adiditd} 
fdhu (Ah&ii4} 


Namu^ihEiA {ElAffl) 

SiiamAh EAisimu) 
DAmu (AkltAdj 


Ha (EUtm) 

XidIa MmiifTii) 
hUrduh {Akhod) 
BitgAii (Amami) 
DUfau llEbia] 
Apia (Ahhud) 


MulmuJ (FlAnO 
Shitgi (Amnmi) 
AaDDoitii (Akk^ 


East 

CyAUA (m'fe 
mid-DocaoihBt} 
n^Hercoiib tm 
imtrfdiHTT 
c. 18th jAUUAfy 
AanATiUli (nw 

Jan,-Feb.) 

user 

awndiatt (AhAir 
«. 5t6 UAKbl 
FomAlhAttl^nui* 
12tii FebmEry)! 
^ € P^gBii ia 
S « Detphiaij 
aw meflillAa 
c. tOth tft 30tb 
Uereh 

4 Ceti (me t'tth 

hfArdk) 

a f^Kii hJKh ht 
Easi 

Jupiter Bear 
EoefidiAii 
a Audrocuadae 
high hi Eaat 

Ventii phOTi-v 

Eutera horisno 
mar 

nteridiAA. 
e. 14th-3l3t Mmy 
PteiadeA (tme 
lat »Ayl 
FAfiecu hlj£h m 
Eaa 

AOdtbfQlHllA 
near meridiAii 
€. llAt June 


There b a dbctepancy h r^ni to the red Kaksidi 
and Shupa. In the MuJ Apm Calendar these were Sidus 
and Spica respective]^; but hf^-e they are inserted where 
we would expect Aldcbaran and Reguius. Thb may fw 
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Ic a. iRte copyist misunderstajiditig the of the 

<^endar and inserting the names of stars rising, taking his 
cue from the Mul Apin Calendar^ 

In regard to the identification ot the other stars 
Mastabba *'thc Twins" is here evidently used for Castor 
and Pollux^ the term ** Mashtabba Galgdt" tile ** Grrat 
Twins," being reserved for the whote constellation which 
must have extended eastwards to Algenub* (e Leonis) instead 
of westw'ards as in later times. Prom an omen text 
(TR. IL JtlviiL 86) we know that Sib^auna was near the 
ecliptic for Venus went near it^ It is probably ^ and 0 
Tauri and North Orion. ^ and 0 Tanrj were near the 
meridian at dawn at the date stated. The MuL Apin 
Calendar opposite Sibjsianna gave the date of rising of its 
chief star Betcigeux (cf. also MB. 73), Tlie identifications 
of Ura^ Sim and Ban, tally mih the Mui Apin Calendar. 
Kiigler and others have sho^vn tliat Margidda C* the 
Waggon**) means the Great Bear md that Bir is the 
constellaiion now known as Vela# 

Ninmah was one of the 12 chief stars of Ea {KU. IL 65)* 
Kuglcr originally identified it with Hydra, but afterwards 
abandoned this. He reads the Babylonian text as meaning 
that ii IS to the right of N^tnki and identifies it as Carina 
(KU. IL 221) which is really to the left of NunhL 

To the right of Kunki is Crux^ which was on t!je 
meridian while Zibanitum^ the Claws of SccHrpio (n 0 ^ Librae) 
were in the East. The scribe has evidently transposed 
Amurm and Akkad here. 

Urbe and Girtab are identified by Kogfer and others as 
Lupus and Scorpio. It looks aa if Lugal the Great Man " 
meant Bootes + e ^ Ophinchi. Arctums itself had b}’ the 
date stated passed over the meridian but < ^ Opliiucht were 
still in the East- In the Mut *\pin Calendar (MB. 71) 
opposite Lugal is the date 5th Abu. This may be 
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a copyist^s error fw 25th Abu which l^iad with the 
helutcal rislug d{ Arcturus, Udkadua was Cygnus iu the 
Mu] Apm CaJendafi^ Uxa is apparently the name of 
a eonstdlation Lnduduig Ma ^ Sal {Lyra) fund extending 
to tt and /S Herculis- It means the goat and we find 
ManiUiis (or the Greek writer w^hom he ibllowed) rnentioaing 
that Haedns rose with the stars of Libra^ pcobabiy 
attempting to translate the Babylonmn Uza. from an andent 
Babylonian Calendar, o Herculis rose with Ltbrn^ but 
Lyra much later. 

Gula and Idhu were Aquarius and Aquita respectively 
in the Mul Apin Calendar. AltuI in that calendar w'aa 
K OrioniH. It c^not be that here nor can it be Cancer 
with which Kugkr identifies it. 

Numvishda is one of the principal stars of Ea w'hich 
rises and sets before Ha (#Ceti and Piaoes). It is clearly 
Fonialhautp a yellow^ star of the first magnitude. Simmahi 
Ha, Lula, Dilgaiii Mulmul, Shngi, and Anuntlu« were all 
identified in connection with ihe Mul Apin Calendar. 
There remain Damu and Apin^ Damn must be the 
Dolphin. Apin was called "The forerunner of the EnlU 
stars" (KU. XL 52). It was recorded as between Ltilim 
(<i Pegosi) and Shugi (Perseus). /3 y P^asi and stars in 
the vidnity tally with this condition and also with the 
condition that they should be near the meridian in May. 

From the dates of rising quoted for the Elam stars it 
wilt be seen that for the dates lji the calendar they would all be 
approacimately 30 degrees atxive the Eastern horiion at dav^ti. 

For the dates postulated we may compare the position 
of the planets when the Sun was a few degr^^ below' ihe 
Eastern horizon. 

J0t|3 fqiy^ n.c. Satom aisi iiioTldieui 

Isl Jmauar)' 2S90 H.C. G& ahoMv EaUera honzoa 

29th A|Kij 3S90 B.G. Jypildr IS front iriEirMlaii 

10th M*y 2E90 B.C, Vomia 15 deigTveo abenie Hmiteni hodsm 
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(It b rather e curious oomddftnce that on the dates 
stated the approximate longitudes ^ere Saturn 151'^, htars 
190®, Japiter 292®, Venus 0®, so that Venus was exactly in 
the longitude of the Spring Point, Saturn and Mars were 
within 10 degrees of the Spring Poinc and Autumnal 
£f|uinociial Point respectively: and Jupiter 22 degrees 
from the Winter Solstice Point,) 

It will be noted that Uj© planets tally with the posttioaa 
given by the calendar. Jupiter and Saturn are only in the 
same relative positions on two or three occasions in every 
600 years, and the occasions when Mars and Verms are 
also in the positions given in the calendar in the same year 
are necessarily much fewer, so that we may fairly dracxibe 
2891-2890 B,C. as the year to which this calendar probably 
refers. 

When Ashurhonipal in the 7 th century B.C. added to 
the royal library at Nineveh documents relating to the 
astrology of the ancient Babylonians and Sumerians, these 
included “The Day of Bel,” 'which was declared by the 
learned of the time to have been w-ritten in the time of 
the great Sargon, king of Agade' (TR. IL xvi.). There 
are many other indications that the age of Saigon was 
a time of great astiolorgical activity and it is therefore 
probable that this calendar was compiled in his reign. 
The date falls within the period assigned to hint in my 
chronology, 2895-2839 e,C. In the chconologtes which 
depart from Berossus, Sargon is placed as Late as 2751- 
2696, and the only king rdgning in 2891 b.C. according to 
Langdon was Gimi] Shahan of Akshak and kings of the 
Tliird Kish Dynasty, but their age is not known to have been 
ostranomtcally of importance. 
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NOT£ 75. THE VALUATION OF EVIDENCE. 


There nxc two ^'ays of proving a cbeoty. One is by 
showing the steps which led up to the theory* The other 
is bj* observing how tar the theory tallies with the facts. 
A swimming mstructor may explain to a pupH w^ho Ei.ils 
never i^n anyone swim that by oertaiD motions of his 
arms and Itgs he may propel himself through the w^tcr 
and at the same time keep his mouth above the surface of 
the water^ and propound a theory as to w^hy th^ should be 
so. The pupil may or nmy not understand the theoiy as 
to how this is possible hut he will consider the instructor's 
statement correct if he gives a demonstration by swimmmg. 
If the mcH'ementB of arms and legs tn the manner described 
is coincident with forw'ard morion through the water on 
every occasion when repeat^ a large number of times the 
pupil will be convinced that there is a connection between 
the movement of the limbs and the progress through the 
water. It w ill not matter in the least though the instructor's 
exposition of the theory was quite! unsound If hk 
statement is corroborated coincidences loo frequent 
to be attributed to mere chance the puptl will believe 
him. 

Similarty a cook may explain that lie has mixed 
certain ingredients in a pudding and cooked, it in a certain 
way and the chemical effect ought to be a pudding of 
delicious taste. His listener may know nothmg of cookery 
or chetnistf}' and the cook's explanation w'til therefore not 
convince him- For him ''the proof o* the puddin' is in 
the preein* o* t*”^ If every time the cook bakes his pudding 
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according to the recipe the result U tti fact pleasant to the 
taste that vdll be all the proof required. 

There are certain of my theories which could only be 
«cplaincd by giving a history of astrology from ihe time of 
Claudius Ptolemy to the time of William Lilly showing 
the importance attached to th(j plnnets and their 
of the several signs of the jcodiact smd the extreme importance 
paid to the ** gr^tp’* "'greater ‘"and 'Vgreatest ^’'conjanetioas 
of Jupiter and Saturui tmd to other pknetaiy cydcs- 
l might also show step by ^ep from century to century* 
how consmative astrologers and how in the 1500 
years from Ptolemy to William Lilly astrological theoiy 
underwent almost no change at alt how unlikely it was 
chat the theory^ was tnitiaced by Ptolemy and how much 
mare probable that it had come down from many centuries 
before his duyp and, if it was slow to change in the Christian 
Era without the hmdiDg force of religious belieft how much 
more slowly would it change in eady when the planets 
were associated with the gods and astrology' was bound up 
with rdigjom But if any retained sufficient interest to 
follow me through a book of evidence of this nature they 
might still be unconvinced at the end if my theory were not 
showTi to tally wnth facts in circumstances w here the chance 
of coincidence between fact and theory w'os so remote as 
to nuxke it very highly probable that if they did coincide 
there was a necessary oonnectioo- 

It therefore seems bo me that not only in the theories 
depending on astrology' but in all theory it is to the 
coincidence of theory' and fact that we must look for our 
principal proofs and to a comparison of relntive probabilities 
where these can be approximately estimated^ In estimating 
probahllity I do not propose to make use of the intricacies 
of higher mathemaclcs (which 1 have not studied) but 
a rough and ready method depending on simple arithmetic 
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'ffhicft th(Mjgh less accumte will be sufiicientty accututc for 
my purpose, oad also more easily ooderstood b>' the inexperL* 

Now there is no such thing as absolute probability 
except in ciieumstances where all factors are known. There 
is absolute probability in many astronomical matters. Thus 
on a date taken absolutely at random without premeditation 
there is an absolute probability of 1 in 12 which equals 
.083 that the Sun wiD be in the zodiacal sign Aries. But 
the probability that a child will be bom on a day when the 
Sun is in the sign Aries is different. The date is not then 
taken at random. It U conditioned by tiie fact that a child 
is bom and study of records shows that more children are 
bom at one season of the year than another and therefore 
the probability is not equal for each of tlte twelve signs of 
the zodiac, 

fn that particular Instance owing to the accident that 
knowledge is avaitatde the absolute probability could be 
approximately calculated, but there are very many cases 
where circumstances conditioning the prababiUty are not 
known, and w'hai we do not know we must necessarily 
disregard. In the case of the great raaj«Tty of facts or 
events we con therefore only calculate what I might call 
erode probability. It is as aocurate a probahUily as the 
individual can calculate with the limitation of his knowledge, 
but with uew evideoce and incteased knowledge the ratio 
of probability may require to be corrected. Now' it is 
a convenience to reduce all probabilities to the same 
standard and the simplest standard is that which lakes unity 
as certainty and fractiona of unity (expressed by the decimal 
system) as the relative decrees of probability. 

In practice ibis unity is rarely found, but whem the 
ratio of probability is very high w« axe entitled in ordinaty 
parlance to call it certainty though in reality it slightiy 
falls short of theoretic certainty. It is a matter of opittioa 
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as to the point at which the line should be drawn between 
various d^ocsof probability, but I propose to call anything 
over ,9999 highly probable, anything between ,9 and ,9999 
probable, anything between .5 and .9 slightly probable, 
anything from .0001 to .5 possible. But anything which ts 
merely slightly probable may be easily overturned by new 
evidence and if one theory has a crude probability of .6 
attaching to it and a convicting theory a crude probability 
of .7 tlic first theory has to E>e classified pending increased 
knowledge as improbability. The fact that it is possible to 
have two conflicting tlieoiies with probabilities which added 
together exceed imity shows how limited is the knowledge 
brought to bear on each, for die probabilities of all possible 
theories based on the same facts should when added 
together equal unity and not exceed it; but when calculating 
the crude probability of any theory I ddiberately assume 
ignorance of the opposing theory or thearies^ which approach 
the subject from different angles and do not directly 
contribute to the fund of knowledge bearing on each theory 
under consideration. 

The method I empby in computing the probability of 
a thijory^ being correct is in a sense the oonversQ of the 
computation ol the probability of an event. Thus, for 
example, to take a theory quite unrelated to the matters at 
present under discussion, Sir James Jeans baa propounded 
a theory that our Universe is finite. One piece of evidence 
in support of the theory is that radiations from the spiral 
nebulae show a lengthening of the radiated waves. Kow if 
DO test of the radiations of the spiral nebulae were made 
there are only tlifee possible conditions we might (apart 
from Jeans* ihcoryj expect to find, that they are not 
difierent from radiations in other parts of the Universe, oir 
that the}' show a leogtheniug of the waves, or that thev 
show a shortening of the wnves. When then the test is 
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made the chance that they should show a lengthening and 
thus tally with Jeans' theory’ is not more remote than t in 3 
as Professor Francis G. Baily has pointed out* Therefore 
though they do show a lengthening and thus tally with the 
theory, from this piece of evidence alone we can only say 
that, as there is a chance of coincidence of J, the probability 
that the theorj’ is sound is not higher than the remainder of 
unity namely This we have agreed to call slight 

probahtlity. So long as there is no opposing evidence it 
may hold the field as the most probable theory on the 
matter with which it deals but it may be very easily over¬ 
turned, unless further confirmatoiy evidence of a different 
nature is forthcoming. 

Now let us suppose that we have a piece of evidence 
itsdf a little doubtful, and a theory propolindfid on a basis of 
quite different evidence. If that theory is, when applied, 
found to tally with the doubtful evidence it wilt yield 
a probability both that the evidence is sound and that the 
theory is sound. 

In Egyptian Chronology many of the theories I have 
propounded are astronomical and the chance of the occur¬ 
rence of certain astronomical events can be calculated, and 
therefore the chance of their correspondence with data from 
other sources, e.g. the chronology of Manctho, or a given 
date in the Wandering Calendar. These and other theories 
have been examined m the various notes in this book and 
the probability computed in a number of cases. Some of 
these may be tabulated here* 


Thmi tbt year on iho second line of tbo 
fnffcnent of FeIotio Ston^ refer w 
5715-5705 


hi^ly probeibfe 


Tliat the PtoinLE PsHod* bn* bo 

GtOLl ConJimcHora of Jupiiwr •ml Saiuro near 
Spice piobati!* 

Tbet olf the [lEiee in the f-eiJ of EiatoallicnF^ 

•re dnizia of Cor j^octloni of Jopitex and 
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That}^:pt1f.«3Enmiei]ce4^tQrEignln+37^9,c« .W^W+hl^Mr pr4babl^^ 
Thai Scnmnht UT. camwirnceJ* io to 
3^0 BX. hl^ prolshlfl 

Tbm ibe utmnaiiikal %aiQ*< in ih? Ham»- 
84mn repiwDl9 ■ ilatis m July 2035 ax- er mrUat ,99$+ probable 
Tba< iho Ebcfi CKlefid4»" Is dmisd in or near 
tlw year 1674 ex. probable 

Tliat ihe Aibribn Hqrxscopo.^ repfeaem circa * 

lOth Fflhfujciy m *,l). anfl 26lh AprJ 141 *.&. 3999 wy hlghif pcDbdble 

That the Sotbw symbol in ihtt bnms of the 
Bitihnr ott* in the AthiibEf Zodiac A does oot 
leproseni either Sirius or Isl Thoth but umM 
repment eitlMff ist Httlhor Wuide^g or Isl , 

dalbcir Fixed, namely ihe Rialu^ of Spica 3 t-ery highly probable 

It wUJ be seeo that on this method the crude 
probability of some of the tlieorJes is fairiy high, fn 
addidoR there are tnany other theories included so this book 
with a slight probability in favour of the chronology gi^-eo, 
so that the cumulative effect is really much greater than 
the effect of any one of these pieces of evidence tahen singl)’. 

tn addition to crude probability it is of intemst to 
estimate the rdative probability betw'cen two opposing 
theories. To differentiate from the former method I express 
this type of probability in percentages. 100 thus signifies 
certainty and 0 impossibility. In this case, ho^vever, 
certainty does not mean certainty as against all other 
theories but merely that theory A is certainly to be 
preferred against theory B. I shall apply this method to 
two different estimates of the date of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and also to two conflicting estimates of the date 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

RfiLATlTE PROBASIUTY OF EIGHTEENTH DyNASTV* 

Dates. 

c. 1709-1449 ceraws c, 1580-1322. 

The evidence for the date of the 18th Dynasty consists 
infer alia of 

(1) The chronology of Manetho." 

(2) The Hbers Calendar*’ and Sod Festivals.® 

BB 
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(3) Synchronisms with Babj'loma,’’ 

(4) The Kaniak Water Cl<ick® 

(5) New MeoDs of Thothmes III.* 

(6) Festivals of the Be^uming of the Seasons.* 

(7} The possibility that the Bakenkhonsu of the 
reign of Ramesea III. was the same as the 
Bakenkhonsu aged SG under Rameses II. 

(8) Seasonal Dates.*^ 

(1) It is generally admitted that the date denoted by 
hlanetho for the commencsement of the Eighteenth Djuasty 
is at least as larly as 1700 and possibly earlier. Those 
favouring 1580 prcsunie errors in the text as we have it. 
Where Manetho can be checked by monuments his errors 
in the late jneriod are much less than 10 per cent. So far 
as the evidence of Manetho goes therefore there is at least 
a 90 per cent, protiabilhy in favour of the earlier date and 
at most 10 per cent, in tavour of the later- 

(2) The Ebers Calendar and Sed Festivals of the 

Eighteenth Dynasty yield dates which by their progression 
in the calendar are dearly dates of the Rising of the Sothis 
in the 11th and t2th months of the Wandering Calendar. 
If the Ebers Calendar, the AthribLs horoscopes, tlie Calendar 
of Esneh, and the fCaraak Clock were not known it would 
be permissible to guess from the Sed Festival dates that 
Sirius was the Sothis and that the 11th month was Epipht 
and therefore to adopt the later date for the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, but it is to be remembered that e\'en the crude 
probability of this theory' is very low for the chance of 
a given star rising on a given dale of the Wandering 
Calendar within 120 years of the date indicated by 
Manetfao ^d the crude probability is thereforE 

only ^nd therefore without certain evidence that 

the star referr^ to is Sirius the aijgumeul is of little 
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weight. But the Ebers Calendar distinctly states that Epet 
was tlicn the lOth month, and that the Sotbis rose on the 
9th day of the following month (Re Hor Khonti). The 
symbol tised for the Sothts is that used probably for Spica 
in the Athribis^ jrodisu: A. Bpica rose on the 9tb day of 
the 11th month (Re Hor Khotiti) close to the date denoted 
by Manetho. The chance of its rising on the date stated 
within 10 years of the year denoted by Manetlio is 
so that the relative chances are 5 to 60 and the 
relative probabilities60 to 5, i,e, 93.31 per cent, in favour of 
the earlier date and 7.69 per cent, in favour of the later 
date. This is really an undcr-statcment of the probability 
of this evidence in favour of the early date as mi^t will 
admit who read the note ou the Ebers Calendar,*^ The 
above would be a true valuation if the Ebers rjlftndar had 
omitted the mime of the month and the Spica symbol, only 
staling the number of the month and giving the Sothis 
symbol thus entitling the advocates of the late date to 
rt^ard the 11 th month as Epiphi and the Sothis as any 
measuring star without introducing ingenious explanations 
to expiain away the apparent contradiction in the cakndu-. 

<3) Some Egyptologists regard the lowering of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty date as justihed by symchronisiss with 
Babylonia given in the Amarna tablets, but this iinplies in 
the first instance the lowering of the SaWlonian dates. 
The synchronisms are, of course, generally accepted and 
therefore this evidence depends entirdy on the probabilities 
for and against the lowering of the Babylonian The 

argument for lowering the date of Burnaburiyash III. who 
was the contempoiuiy of Akhenaten was a statement by 
3 scribe of Nabonidus' time that Shagasholti-Buriash 
reigned 8(X) years before 553, yidding the date 1353, 
When this inscription was discovered it w'as supposed to 
refer to Burnaburiyash Ill, and accordingly his date w'as 
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brought down. It ts now reoqgnised, howeveft that the 
inscription refers to Shagaraktishunsish who began to 
reign about 110 3 'eais later than fiuniahuriy&sh began to 
reign. Ass^TioIogists. however, asserr that the scribe is tu 
error hj' 100 j'cacs and that Shagarokiishuriaslt must have 
reigned about 1266*54 because Burnaburiyasb must be 
brought down to synchronise w'ith Akhenaten. Similarly 
though Berossus states that the Assyrian D)'nasty (his 
“ Sixth" Dynast}*} at Babylon began 526 years before 
Phulus (c. 755} namely 12S1 while Ctestas referred to 
a period of 125 years of Assyrian domination u'hlcli is 
exactly the interNol from 1261 to 1153 when the Pashe 
Dynasty commenced (dated by on eclipse probably nffemble 
to Rammanapiltddinna's reign) and the founder of that 
Dynasty was Tiikulti-Minurta who reigned 7 years at 
Babylon, and therefore from 1281-1374, having been 
reigning in Assyria alone for many years prior to that, to 
meet the short chronology his date has to be lowered 
to c. 1360-1225 (LF. 89) paiwit!istandit]|' that the 
ancient records show that he wa.’i " 600 yeans before 
Seneeberib" who reigned from 704-680. We thus have 
Berossus, Manetho, and the Babylonian scribes all placing 
Bumabur^'osh IJI. 100 to 120 years earlier than the date 
deduced from the supposed Sirius cycle, ft is possible tlmt 
all three were wrong, but as their evidence is given 
independently of each other and there is no contradictory 
evidence (apart from the King List A, which omits the 
Assyrian kings, and the synchronbrnis of the Ashur list 
which are admitted to be erroneous at this point) the 
chance is remote. The probahiiUies may be stated as 
3 to 1, 75 per cent, in favour of the earlier date for the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, 25 per cenL in favour of the later. 

(4) The Kamak Water Clock on my theory shows the 
summer night 12 hngerbreadths long. On the Sirius 
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theory and late date for the dynasty the water fell IZ 
fmgerbreadths in spring and 14 in ajiturnn. Jl is necessary 
to suppose on that theory that the clock is not the ihiiihT 
tj-pe of dock but a temperature clock, that it was kept in 
the temples, and that the temperature in the temples was 
hottest in September nr October ! I think those free from 
preconception will agree that the theory is impossible and 
therefore that this evidence yields a probability of 100 
per cent, in favour of tJte early date and 0 per cenL in 
favour nf the late date. 

(3) New Moon dates of the reign of Thothmes III. 
were held to prove the low date of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The New Moon dates however tally also on ray theory-, so 
this evidence Is SO per cent, in favour of each chronolq^. 

The date of Thothmes HI. being already determined 
by the Sed Festivals and other evidence it is found that 
the Festival of the Beginning of the Seasons (the conjunc¬ 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn near SpicaJ occurred in the year 
stated. The chance of a minor festival so occurring is 
and of a major festival about I in 900. On Meyer^s 
chronology it did not coincide. Tile relative probability 
here depends on the meaning Festival of the Beginning of 
the Seasons. Reference is made to its previous celebration 
in the reign of Senousrit Ill., the exact date being given, 
so that it b ptolabk that it signifies the Great Conjunction 
at the major FestivaL The relative probability in favour 
of the eadier date for Thothmes III. may be stated at least 
as high as 99 per cent. 

(7) If the Bakenkhonsu of Rameses 111. was the same 
ns the Baheukhonsu of Ramses 11. the date of the pris^eding 
d>*uastie5 would require to be lowered. It would be nearly 
certain that the two were identical if in the whole of 
Egj’ptian records of kings and high priests names were 
never repeated. Needless to say tliat is not the case for 
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names were frequency repeated, A rough estimate shows 
that the names of 18 persons in 100 were repeated and 
therefore in the absence of other evidence tliere is an 82 per 
cent. probahiiUy in this caw in favour of the later date, 

(S) According to the late chronology and Sirius Sothiao 
theorj' the Battle of Megiddo was fought on 2od May 
(Gregorian): on my cUronologj' on 29th June (Gregorian). 
The harvest was brought for the troops. The harvest 
season at Megiddo was about 15th May to 3nil Jnlj% This 
evidence is not veiy decisive either way and (though 
slightly favouring my theory) may be stated as 50 p«ir cent, 
for each. 

The relative probabilities are therefore approsimately 
as fdliow'B: 



40 % 




/h Mfuvfiilia 



The evidence is not all of the same type and a true 
perspective wnli not be obtained by adding up the per¬ 
centages and taking the average. Thus though 100 per 
cent, exceeds 90 per cent, bj' 10 per cent., and 90 per cent, 
exceeds 80 per cent, by 10 the gnperiority of 100 over 90 
is much greater than the superioritj* of 90 over SO. In 
point of fact the evidence from the Kamak Clock alone 
more than counterbalances all the opposing evidence. But 
even those who do not appreciate this must concede that 
the evidence is very strikingly in fevour of the earlier date, 
only one piece of ewdence being in favour of the later (even 
though I have not included abm'e Appearances of Amon 
and some other h^TothelicaJ astronomical evidence which 
appears to tally with my chronology). 
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Relative Probabilitv op Twelfth Dtnasty* 
Dates* 

c. 3373-3180 wrsus c. 2000-1 SOS. 

The evidence for itie date of the Twelfth Dynasty 
consists int^r alia of 

(1) The chncmology of Manetho.’ 

(ZJ The Kahun PapyTUS,** 

f3) The Festival of the Beginning of the Seasons.* 

(4) Seasonal Dates.® 

(5) Estimate of time taken for change of style in art 
between Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties and cultural 
synchronisms. 

(U Even the '* short" chronologists recognise that 
Manetho's summation of his second Tomos is 2121 years 
and that his figures os we have them would yield a dstte of 
e. 3400 B.C. for the b^'nning of the Tw'elftb Dynasty. 
But they argue that some of the dynasties he enumerates 
must have been contemporary, though whete he can 
be checked by monuments it is clear th&t be nsually 
distwimts overlapping. Moat of them, however, frankly 
admit that Manetho is not in their favour. Thus Hall 
says, “ We might find ^pport for it" (an early date for 
Senusrit 111.) ‘Mn the long periods assigned by Manetho 
to the dynasties between the Twelfth and Eighteenth” 
(CA. i. 169) and Weigail apologises for his short chronoto^ 
thus (WH- ii. 140): "But of course the most important 
argument In favour of my arTangement is that the 
Ttiirtecnth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Dynasties have got 
to be fitted into the period between the asiroaomically 
fixed date of the fall of the Twelfth Dymas^^ and the rise 
of the Seventeenth Dynasty *’ and Ntcklm says (NE. L 25}! 
“ It is evident that whatever these dynasties were 
(Thirteenth and Fourteenth) they were contemporaries of 
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some oth«is if our sstionomical evidence may be trusted,** 
It is hardly oecesaiy to add that it is their ioteqiretatioa 
of the astronomical evidence oq which Meyer and Weiil 
lay stress and they also admit iuconipatibiiity with M&netho 
while Breasted informs us that " Manetho is not worthy of 
the slightest credence,*’ thus making plain that Manctho’s 
cbronolog)' does not agree with his. We may state that 
the chance of Manctho's date at this remote period being 
within 200 years of the correct date Is fully 90 per cent., 
basing this estimate on the high degree of accuracy proved 
In the periods in which he can be checked by itiDauments, 
and disregarding assertions of laacctiracy based on theory 
only, 

( 2 ) The date of Kising of Sothis given in the Kalmn 

Papyrus yields circa 1876 B,C, for ^nusrit's 7th year on 
the Sirius theory. The chance of the date taUyitig within 
1400 yetrs with \fanetho*s date is other words 

there is tittle chance about It. It is simply assumed that 
Sirius is die Sothia and the date is made to fit. As in 
fact Meyer's date differs from Manctho's by more than 
1460 years the dale to fae selected depends on other factors. 
On the Spica theory the date tallies with Manetho w'ithin 
100 years. The chance is and therefore the crude 
probability is The probability as compared 

with the Sirius theory may be stated as 93 per cent, though 
it U really greater than that, 

(3) The Peslivai of the Beginning of the Seasons was 
on the 21st of the 8th month in Senusrit Itl.*s 18lh year. 
As we have seen the crude probubilUy eiccecdcd ,999984- in 
favour of 3263 &.C, It may be assumed that none would 
place the date at the previous Great Festival in 4176 B.c. 
(which was not on the 21st of the 8th month). The 
succeeding Great Festival was in 2409 hut the date fell 
in the 3rd month and if any would like to see in this 
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date the I 8 th yeai of Senusrit III* they would require to 
postulate an atlihcial change of 5 luonths in the calendar, 
which seeius exceedingly Improbable. The Festh'al does 
not tally al all with the date postulated on the “ short ” 
chronology so that the prohability here is 100 per cent- 
ia lavGur of the earli^ date« 

H) I have treated the Seasonal Dates*^ fully else¬ 
where, So for as they affect the Twelfth DjTiasty' they ate 
indecidve* perhaps slightly favouring my own theory.* The 
probability may, however, be stated as 50 per cent, for each* 
( 5 ) When we come to theories based on evidence of 
stages of culture it has to be confessed tltat the mathe¬ 
matical method of estimating thojc probability has obvious 
shortcomings. A s^ys that a piece of pottery is almost 
identical in style with another pieoe of pottery: B says 
they only slightly resemble each other: and C says tliey 
have well-raarkod differences* How can we decide mathe¬ 
matically whether it is A or 8 or C that is right ? Again 
A* and C, are all agreed that a jf^rtain piece of fiotterj^ is 
of one type and that another is of a later t 3 'pcK bin A says 
it must have taken at least 1400 years for the ciiangOi 
B says 800 years are ample atid C says the de%^eIopment 
could quite wdl have taken place in 200 years^ Are we to 


. . ’ carliei- part of thii boot waj. priiU«c| off tJ«m hii appmtd 

m lUr Buii}StwH of the Mukuk of FIm Arts, IkirtoD (XXIX. Ho: p. M 

M AfiCQUUt fit ^ mscrtptldb p| Senouaril IIL by Uao rfarv&rd- 

SoMufi Expeditjon nE tlrommi. Tltr iastripHon m ‘' year 19. mantli 4^ 
AJehflE ilay 2." ThU cofresponda Id my cfaitmalq^ ta 3isz4 n.c. 

Apnl 2JrcJ Junirt = Mjin:8i 2Stb, Gnigariiui. la ih? dif9iu^Of0> at Woiil 
(and »ey«T) ihc cm« eprrespoiiik ta Dbaul p_c. March 4ih, tutian = 
FelmiAfy l^h, Gr^orian 

The inscriiittoi nuitds tbal .he NlEn wm very liw, " Oiw hbl to fiitd 
nmv^^le w#wr li»f put Yashapiili and hmiiiaj; th« boaia. u the 

deiDiDdcd: every ebotl likewtee- As for the of 
^ bMl: it <wu fw frotti easy to £«t throuj^h by hanllne the boots orer 
il oa ax^omit of ibt turrt: of year. ' ’ Th* wator of thtr m ilo leww cii 
March 29^ Eltoii mi Ffhruiiry ISfh.. Ixi FcbrtwiTy in x nuriTial year ttm 
■hallow bejart would dqI N oxpecced m huve much dLEOailly^ 

The buaxtCE ef piobohOily ia thonfore ia favaur of my ohroaologv in thts 
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solve our difficultj* of deciding whether it is A or B or C 
thst is right by counting the number of archeologists who 
subscnbe to the views of each ? Surely not, for the majority 
for all we know might be composed of less competent 
p<tisons than the minority. 

It is, however, permissible to point oat that prior to 
1899 when Borchardt published his interpretation of the 
Sothic rising in the Kahun Papyrus none had estimated the 
interval between the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties as 
so little as 223 years, even Meyer himself having estimated 
the minimum date for the commencement of the Twelfth 
Dynasty as 2130 B,c. and the probable date as presumably 
much earlier t while ChampollioP’Figeac, Bockh, Bunsen, 
Unger, Wiedemann, and Maspero, estimated the interval 
variously between 1000 and 1600 years; and Lepsius^ 
Bmgseh, LicblfiTn, Manette. and Ijiutli assumed an 
interval between 500 and 900 years. But indeed, with the 
e:(cepdon of Hall, there are in fact no HgyptologTsts who 
are prepared to dogmatise ns to Uie length of the interval 
between the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties on cultural 
grounds. When I say that he dogmatised 1 do not mean 
that he thought that from an examination of progress in 
art BQ exact date for the Twelfth Dynasty could, be given, 
but he thought that the interval to the Eighteenth Dynasty 
must be about 500 or 600 years.* that those who say 
the interval is 200 years are certainly wrong and that 
those who say the interval is 1500 or 1600 j-ears are 
also certainly wrong, and one writer who follows him says 
that the " admission of such a disfzreponcy as this could 
only lead to despair of the whole study of ancient times-** 
One may be pardoned for hinting that those who value 
truth accept truth even if it should lead to despair. Vet. 

■ ^Vhkh hM not tip to dato bus iwnifuiiud wiib Kay aatmucxffikBl qt 
dJendncat thaoij 
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Baikie, Btidge, Capait, Peet^ Petrie, and Sayce all preserve 
open minds on the subject without becoming unduly 
depressed and are willing to admit that theories based 
merely on estimates of rate of change of styles in art are 
inconclusive. 

Of these scholars Pcet and Sayce suspend judgment 
though tlie former tends to favour a short clirotiology i 
while Baikie, Budge, Capart, and Petrie favour a long 
chronolog)’, though it has to be admitted that Petrie has 
recently mcidified his opinion. Since t929 he has token 
the view that the scarabs of the period of Khyon belong to 
a period close to the time of the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
since he identifies Khyan with Certus of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty and tends to rel)' on Manetho from that point 
onwards tt follows that be must pJoce tlie Fifteenth near 
the Twelfth and regard the Thirteenth and Fourteenth as 
overlapping, but all otlier cultuniJ evidences be presumably 
still regards as compatible w ith on interval of as long evdn as 
IbdO years between the Twelftli and Eighteenth Dynasties, 
and if it were not for hb identification of Kbyan with 
Certus he would presumably consider Chat on cultural 
evidences alone it would be difficult to estimate what was 
the interval between Khyan's scarabs and scarabs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

While Petrie has been remarkably successful in 
classifying scarabs and diderentiating st}ies and postulating 
sequences of styles with a high degree of probability that 
his sequences are right, it must not be fo^otten that 
evidence from scarab styles is usually regarded as the most 
fallacious type of cultural evidence. Thus Budge says; 
“ When a scarab is found bound op in a mummy the date 
of which esn be ascertainal from the in^ripUons upon it 
that scarab con be used with advantage as an authority 
by which to compare other scarabs; when, however. 
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a scarab is dug up with a lot of misceUaneous stuff U is 
O’f little value for ite purpose of coinparisoii. Fr o m the 
depths of the Sixth and Twelfth Oj'sasty tombs 
at Aswan scarabs have been dug up which could not have 
been a day older than the Twenty-sixth D)nasty, if as 
old. . . , It most then be dearly understood that the 
objects found in a tomb do not necessarily belong to the 
period of the tomb itself and all the evidence known fxiints 
to the fact tliat it is nearly impossible to arrange a collection 
of scarabs chronologically, except so far as the order of 
names is concemol" (BMM. 2^48), 

Borchardt, Meyer, Weill, Schorff, Breasted, Weigall, 
and NickUn on their own admission crowd the Thirteenth 
to Seventeenth Ujuasties into two or three centuri^ 
because of their implicit belief in the Sinus Sothiac 
theory- and not pnmarily on cultural grounds, though they 
naturally hold that such a short interval is possible so far 
as from art goes. 

Not only does one scholar differ from another but 
sometimes a scholar unconsciously expresses views in 
regard to cultural evidence which are inconsistent with his 
own views expressed elsewhere. Th u s in regard to evidence 
from Crete, R. M. Burrows notes {BD. -Mfr.) that a Syenite 
vase and Liparitc and Diorite bowls were used by Sir 
Arthur Evans to ooimect Early Minoon I. with the first four 
dynasties of Egypt, hut in 1903 the Syenite vase “ was 
quoted by Mr. Evans to illustrate the contents of a pit 
near the East Pillar Hoom. This deposit was placed by 
him the next year no earlier than EM. Ill, and was shifted 
by Mr. Mackenaie in 1906 to MM. I," The Diorite bowl 
w-as found in 1902 "among some debris from the South 
wall of a store closet that contained a number of vases of 
MM, III, and although it may be earlier than the contents 
of the room, the interval of time need not be a great one. 
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The Lip«unte bowl + * * * was found - « « near some 
store rooms contafning MM* pottery* , . . , Certain 
extunplc$ oF Egj'pttan stonework, in particular a small 
Diorite bowl, which have quite as good a right to be dated 
from the first four dyTiasties as the three we have been 
discmslng^ were found by Mr* Evans ns part of the first 
interment at tfie Royal Tomb at Isopata. In this case be 
is content to fall hack on a theory of heirlooms or of later 
C re Lap copies, and does not nsg them to prove an earlier 
date than MM* IIL" 

(On the question of styles of writing the views of 
Egyptologists are also varied* Birch, Lepsius. Brugsch, 
MasperOt and Budge, who judged this evidence without 
the bias introduced by the applicaiJou of the Sirius-Sothiac 
theory to the Kahun PapjTus, all favoured a long chronology 
on luigujatic grounds.} 

The very fact that there are such discrepancies of 
opinion shows in a mensnre the faUadousness of arguments 
ba^ on culture* In the circumstances, therefore, it ta 
a mistake for any scholars who depend wholly on this 
of evidence to be piqued if their view is not accepted by 
those with little or no first hand knowdedge of the material. 
They must recognise that non-acceptonc^ of their views 
does not imply contempt for theit opinion or an assumption 
that their knowledge of their subject does not go deep but 
implies that the subject matter itself is in most ra ses not 
isneh as to contrifauto unimpeachable evidence from the 
chronological point of view. 

Yet $uch as it is cuJtmul evidence does undoubtedly 
contribute something to the diicidation of the problem. 
Where many objecia are ayoilabte known to belong to 
certain dynasties fteni inscriptions on them, or where there 
are stratified layers containing large numbers oi objects^ 
a certain sequence of styles can be (and has b^) established 
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l)ut the problcTD as to the duitition of any particular ph av> 
roust remain insoluble if extranenos evidence is not intro¬ 
duced, or records of lengths of reign arc not acceptedi For 
exaroplc, it is agreed that pear-shaped stone rnaceheads 
were in use in Egypt from the First Dynasty to the 
Eleventh Dynasty (EB. VIII. 51) and that seat cylinders 
■were used from predyoastic times to the Twelfth Dynasty 
(EB. Vni. 56), that is to say on the short diionology, 
a period of over 1,300 years, and on the long chronology 
of over2,400 years. (Macehcads, “ both round and conical, 
were used all over Babylonia and Asn'ria frem Samerian 
times down to the period of the last Assyrian Empire'' 
[BB. IX. 63].) Again we learn that " a style of decsoration 
in manganese black or purple on copper blue rontiu H g d 
from the time of Menes till shortly i>efore the Twenty-sixtlt 
Dynasty" (EB. VIII, 521 a period of about 3,000 years 
even on the short chronology. 

But if examples had not been discovered clearly 
attributable to both ends of the sequences and to inter^ 
mediate periods and if the King Lists were non-existent 
some arcbasologists would have been found to assert tl&l 
these cultures did not extend over a period of more than 
200 years, since it is a common error to suppose that the 
absence of evidence of a given type from a period certainly 
implies that there never will be evidence of that type 
discovered attrihuiable to the period. An instance in 
point is the idea that no columns were known in Babylonia 
before Parthian days. This was a hxed idea in the minds 
of Bichafologists until within the last few years the 
discover}' of a "column of segmentally moulded mud 
bricks " by Wooley clearly heloaging to the period of the 
Third Ur Dynasty and discoveries by Langdon at tvish 
showed that columns existed in the third niiileamum b.c. 
<BQ. V. 74.) 
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It lA'ouJd thus be dangerous to assert tn the ebscoce of 
dehnite chranofogicu] evidence from other aourcea tJtat 
a cemiq succession of styles, for example, of scarabs, 
occupied only a cettaio number of centuries. In the 
absence of all but local cultural evidence it would be as 
wise to guess 3,000 years as 200 for the interval from the 
Twelfth to Eighteenth Dynasties. Tltese would be guesses 
and nothing more. Why should a liting tor a style in 
scarabs change more quickly than a taste in kjIouis or 
mom slowly than some other predilection? Witliout 
extrinsic eridonce the answer is not forth coming, and if 
Woolcy can say of Sumer “Art is subject to convcDtions 
so stereot}*ped that it is hard to distinguish between objects 
which arc demonstrably hundreds of years apart in age** 
fWS. 187) we need not feel compelled to accept this 
or that hypothesis as to the rate of changes of styles tn 
Egypt- 

Cultural evidence has, hovrevor, been brought to bear 
on the chronotr^gical problem in another way. If there is 
another country of which the chronejt^y is fairly securely 
Axed and we can establish that a product was in ttse there 
closely similar to an Egyptian product, both being in use 
for a limited period, this may raise a prolability that the 
hvo synchronised, but hert again unless the product is one 
of which laige quantities have biicn exca^'ated, applicable to 
each period, archsologists can only estimate very approxi* 
mately the sequence limits in each of the two civilisations 
concerned, hurther, unless the similarity is very close 
indeed one cannot be certatii that the resemblance is not 
pure chance. Thus to take a parallel from another held 
the Staffordshire pottery of the 17 th century- lias a 
remarluibte resemblance to Byzantine pottery of tlie 13th 
century {RB.) and if «e did not happen to know» that 
they were separated by four centuries some eaperts 
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would have been found to dedme that the two were 
conieinporiary.* 

The chance of imitation at a late period of a stjde of 
an earlier period Is also often overiooked. For e^^mpte Dr. 
Evei^ stated that statuette No. 1229 in the British Miiseum 
was misdated hy the Brikish ^fusenm scholars (o the 
Middle Kingdom Us true date lieing of the Saite perfexL 
Dr. Hall* however* explains Of course the first impression 
one lias of the figure is that it is Suite or later but this 
impresdou Is corrected by the inscription which is obviously 
of ihe bte Middle Kingdom ” \JEA. XVL 168). In other 
w^ords from the style most Egyptologists would probably 
guess that the statuette was later than the 7th centuiy 
wrbereas it belonged to nhout 3000 B-C, on my chxonologv* 
about 1800 B*c. on the short ehranolog^^ the error 
made by those judging by style being at least IJOO j'cars 
and probably muoh more. It Is perhaps not to be 
svonderod at, thercfoiOp that the non-commiital opinion of 
Dr. Baikie that estimates of date based on styles only 
are to treated with rHantbti finds favour with same 
people. 

Bearing in mind the pitfalls w^e may tabubte some of 


* A WTiler m f&w ibotuasd yt&n hsm mav bo found Id doubl o«r 
pmcDt day liiBlory book* \fbkli plara ibe period of Kalpcurv 

1700 ydrt iitcr llie Greek scadptinc of 400 a.c^ for, u Mr. Rvgsr Hink? 
nyi wben tbvintnius Mtditvat Sot^tpfurt in Pranct Aithur 
ipirwerver, ;tSlh TabriLMry, l-aja) ^ ll Mrdly be dontited tb^t ibe 
SpTdpepji mind ivtuther m AUqca abont JOO b.c. or in. Bur^mt]rnf PrcwiK* 
bbdvt UOO 4-U. to etpiWd itself in the Esme w^y. it hem 

numM^ to wimikto foreign ioftoondes/' A Iihei omrittr ho ruuiuked * 
Whatever tile »ciid hlitorinn oiiy iliinh i^tlMdTclkthmvof tbeproAnam 
Oi dvlIiEatioo. il il» mppcmr mi thon^ th£ will la form repemtod iuelf ia 
■ ckttely ijotilAr mmmier Hmid^t QiioiiD»CJua.oi^ wbicli tUacr In diber 

rmrpectn. Mr. GardiiEF Kvoml Umev temmrka upon the ooimbic rormaJ 
rEKunblajuimA bcAwecTi im nhaic Creek mml TtqquuiesqiutAcraJptiiie belween ibe 
dropofiea of tkm 4tli c«turr fl.c. sjid the uth a.jo. mni! between the prettliif!!* 
oC n Hellifniwic lerni-CQlta maiJ ot % Uih oetiitcty TEmso lepeiitioim 

nwy be expUuned to % ^[ftbt oititiit ip the laieat pariod by the mutual imitatsim 
of uitiqtLO modelM; btii thB dixm pdc itppiy to Ute earliia' phuo wbez) lim 
corretpemdemre dl almoit nmro 
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tile citfturaJ phases which have been referred to in the 
previous nates and see W the J^nchitimsms work ooi on 
the fong and short chronologies. 
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It will be observed that with the exception of the first 
two items all the items show that similar cttl teres 
sj-nchroniscd in point of time or nearly so on my chronology 
but in the majority of instances did not ^-ncbronise at ail 
On Meyet's chronology. 

As re^ids stone moceheods it has been argued that 
because Namm Sin used stone tnaceheads sinular in shape 
to the pear shaped stone maceheads of the early Egyptian 
dynasties he was certainly oontempomry with them, ff 
stone maceheads are being used at all it is obvious that the 
shapes of tlu^ tnaceheads will be one of throe main ij-pe^ 
pear shaped <or **oonlcaJ'*), spherical (or "round*'!, and 
ovoid, and that the chance of the shape of stone macehead 
preferred in any period being of one particular type is not 
more remote than 1 in 3 or 1 in 4, so that such similarities 
in any two dviiuations are not sufficiently detailed to 
warrant us in assuming that the civiliaatioos synchronised 
and borrowed from each other. 

^ A similar argument has been used in regard to cylinder 
seals, but anyone who has examined the reproductions of 
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the early cylinder scah (HP.) and compared them 

with the Babylonian scsd^ of post Flood times wUl observe 
that the only thiog in which they resemble each other is 
the fact thfli they are seals and cylindrical, the pictures on 
early Egyptian seals being crude in the e*\tTeme compared 
to the Babyloman, and no more like the seals of Namtn 
Sin’s time than they are to the seals of Darius (EB- II. 845). 
None has yet had the foolhardiness to declare tlmt Menes 
was coniemporary with Darius fmm this evidence but it is 
Just as logical as asserting that he was oantemporary with 
Naram Sin^ |Hven HaU in spite of his discredit 

the long chronology admits that ** the earliest Egj-ptian 
cylinder seals appear to have been of wood and probably 
first made of bits of recd^ carved, whereas the Sumerian 
seals were stone, and of a dl^erent 5hapo, like a concave¬ 
sided reeli the Egyptian cylinders being straight-sided as 
the Babylonian became later ” (CA. L 581).) 

The Egyptian slate carvings of the First Dynasty were 
compared with the early bas-reliefs of the Sumerians^ the 
employment ol brick in Egjpt supposed to be due to 
Babylonian influence, as also the practise of irrigation, and 
the growling of wheat {K.S. 323), h may seem imnecessary 
to mention these tb^ries (as their w^eakness has bcjen shown 
by King [KS. 329-30] and they have faflen our of favour 
w^itb most Egyptologists) w^ere it not that Dr. Waddell has 
recerttly revived them. 

It is possible that there was contact betw^een Kgypt 
and Babylonia but as King points out the cultural resem¬ 
blances mentioned are not dose enough in detail to warrant 
the assumption that the First Dynasty synchronised with 
Naram Sio, Bufldbig in brick* the practise of irrigation, 
and the growing of w^heat w^ere probably also known in 
Babylonia 2,000 or 3,000 years before Nacam Sin's time. 
Bas-reliefs may have been. 


These aiguments have recently been reinforced* by 
Von Bisaing who has discussed supposed resemblances 
between " pottery stands, cylinder seals, forms of boats, 
brichbuilding, the motif of the man between two Hons on 
the Gebel Araq knife'bandle, the snahe-necked leopards, 
and so on but in none of these does he see reason to 
believe that there was any real connection between Egypt 
ami the COP temporary civiliaattops’* (AE. 1029. 631 in the 
Predj'nastic and early Dynastic periods. 

There is, however, the case of the Babylonian cylinder 
seal found in Crete in an MM. 1. b, or IL deposit. This as 
we have seen,** if certainly in association with objects of its 
own period, would be strongly in favour of the short 
chranology; but its value is considerably diminished by the 
extraordinary frequency with which objects of quite diBerent 
epochs are found in association in Crete, 


The cultural evidence, therefore, may be said to show 
a ratio of about 8 to 2 in favour of the long duonoiog}’. 
That is admittedly a very inaccurate measurGment, for the 
types of ev'idcnce compared are not all of equal validity 
and the figures are perhaps more favouiabte to the long 
ebronoiogy than the evidence warrants ; but though the 
tnie ratio may not be 6 to 2, nevertheless, such es it is. 
it unquestionably Cavoura the long chronology. 

Even so on cultural evidence atone I would not be 
prepared to use a strouger term than slightly probable to 
the chronology proposed. While cultural resemblances 
may sometimes support chronologtcs based on other 
independent evidence they are only rarely strong enough 

* Since dus faoolt wu oodiiileicid da ittponut article ti; Dr G. A. 
Reuan- has eppazal is June. IVJI, in nhJcb imter tw 

mumzBtM tbe lollewiaK priadptfl Ip. 206) ''l^rututive pecFple* ia ttis vnw 
atate cf nJtuie having «Jitrirl *r oxid aivilai' biv apt En prcduca 

objecii and dceorntiaiu ^ a limElar ap-peanace " 
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to entitle anyone to base a definite sj-stem of chronology 
on them and to deny the validity of other evidence. 

Btd with this tough estimate of the value of th« 
colttna] synchronisms, wc may now stimmarbe ail the 
evidence we liave just ^tamined in regard to the date of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. 


'1) Btumho 

Xahao JRwjiug 

51 FWii.iBl of th« Begianiagaf tlw Seiuinia 

4) Sw«HMl 

15] Cnltunl Evidence 


Portorfyaott For lotv date 
90 % 10 % 

S5% 7% 

too% 0^ 

50 % 50 % 

S0% 2Q% 


It will be seen that tlie evidence favoaia the long 
chroaok^gy. Some of those who are “ short " chmnologista 
may perhaps read the first (ages and the last few pages of 
my bodr and, if they are of the number who claim 
infellihility for theit views, they may say to themself 
’’ridiculous, of oontse, he can’t be right/' and mad no 
more, but I hope that some will have the patience to i«£l 
the book from cover to cover and that if after that they 
do^not accept roy chroDology they wUl at least admit 
that there is a considerable body of evidence which at 
present cannot be ’ejcphuned if the short chroiioloig>- is 
accepted. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA, 

Pag« 161. r>i!lBteliiie8 27to29,“TbBabl(m* . ."to". . , of 
the year*'’ 

229 * Add ibo fatlawini^ patHLgraph t 

Eameses IJ. at sotno dato Jater than tus J4tli year 
Carvoct tl« taoi{>lo of Abu-Simbel out of rock. The 
sfmboS of Ra, the rising Sua, i« above the door. 
Wilhuj the temple behind the altar sat Amai 
(Jupiter), Ptah (Aietunis), Honjs-Ra (the Sun), and 
Ramesas himself, Jupiter rose helUcally about 
26th Octobei (Julum), 1552 B.C, within a few days 
of the date when Atctums s«t faeliacatly, E. M. 
PJiinket to Andcfti Caietidars and Cttntteliaiion^ 
{l903)i p. -to, quotes a writer iu the Patt Slatl 
Gatette of 20lh April, 1892, as saying that the 
temple was so otieoted that from the Shriae on 
26Ui February (Gregoriao) he saw the Sunrise. 
The Suij’s dechnatioa (to be vijsibte rising) would 
thus roiuire to be about 9“ S, It had a declination 
of aboot 81“ S. on 26tfa October 1353 B.c. 

Page 234. In (tie penultimate lioe after " Menpeihab ” add r 

Strwwe has suggested (AZ, LXIU.) that it represents 
Meniephthah, a name of Setl I. 

Pagt 289. Add the following paragraph i 

In addidoB to the special Festivals of Isis, private 
todividuals may have regarded any ttsiag or setting 
of Mercnry as a satiable time to worship Isis. 
Thus many dates of worship are quoted by Letronne. 
The years to which they nfer are not always cer ta in 
but he quotes a date 25 Tybi and a date 10 Mochir, 
both referred by him to 79 B.c, 25 Tybi was then ■ 
eq;uivalent to 4th February, and 10 Mecbir to 
18ih February, in the Southern VVand^ing Calendar, 
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CaJccLtaticKD ^hE>w& iliat Meicury^s evenip^ setting' 
occarteil aboiit 2nd Febiuaryir and its morning rLsiog 
About 20tb FebniAtj in i}iA£ 

There ate aiso two Inscriptions of 17 Mesore in the 
3lsi year of Augustus^ equivalent id the SotUhera 
Wanderiag Calendar to 2 qi 1 August 2 iLD.i and bi 
the Northern WAndenng Catendar to about 9tb 
August. CaicnhuiDD shows that the eveping riaiug 
of Mercury occtorred aboEit 7tb August 2 A.£>. 

There are on the average 4 risings or settiiigs of 
Mercury in 116 days, i.e., I tn 29 day? apd an 
examimUiop of ^curutely koown dates of warship 
of Isis would show whether the dales selected for 
worship correst^onded freq neatly with the rUiPgs or 
settings of Mercury^ 

Page 314. After the first paragrapli add the following paragraph : 

Ip additigp to the evidence given in other notes that 
the New Year of the Ancients began at the beginning 
of fixed Kailiot, the rising of Spica^ there is 
a quotation in fudge's <5ods of ihe Egyptiam 
which is of interest In this cooiiectiODr part of an 
Address by Ra to Sehhei (BGE. J. S66): " There 
shali be prepared for thee vases of drink which shall 
make thee wish to sleep at every Festival of the 
New Year, and the ntunhwr thereof shali be ip 
proportion to the *iiiiuiber of my handmaidoas'! 
and from that day until tlds present men tiave been 
wont to make ou the occasions of the Festival of 
Hathnr ^^ase3 of beer which will make them sl«p tn 
number according to the fiumber of the handmaidons 
of Ra**^ The Festival of Hatbor was nHiaTally held 
in Hatbor, not in Thoth. From this inscription it 
appears probable that it coincided with the Fesdvnt 
of the New Veoi' in ancient lim^ and thereTofe that 
Hathor, not Thoth^ was formerly the firsE moath of 
the fixed Calendar^ 
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Page 522. Add the foLlowtng tmagrapb Z‘ 

L«CrotiDc m his inscription* de VBg^pie (lS42-43> 
suggested that “ the d&y of Augusms " me&tiotwd \tL 
oa laseripticn of 1 as faUiiig in ihe mootb 

Tboth might be hia birLhday aoDiverssry and con¬ 
cluded that this was dohaite evidence of the use qF 
the Alexaodriaa Calendar ns early ns t A-D, since 
23rd September, his birthday, then fell io Menkhet 
of the Wandedog Caleodar but Tboib of the 
Alejtandrian- But if the Northern Wandeting 
CaJeodar which I postulnled were still it) use it would 
fall in Thotb to it. Further if in 26 ILC- the equiva¬ 
lent ia Tboth was 6xed as " the day of Augustus ** 
the Egyptian date of the ce1ebmtr<vti would not be 
allerod even though Inter it did ool correspond with 
the Rofimn anniversary. (Ip aoy case Augustus' 
birthday was 22nd Septeenber in the Kepubhean 
Calendar, which may have been equivaleat to 
21st, 22ott» or 23rd SeptembeT- asirouopiical Juliau.} 
This evidence is* therefore, cqcoodusive, though it is 
quite possible that Lbe Aleraiidrian Calendar was ixt 
use by 1 Ao^. 

Page 335> Add the following paragraph t 

L^etrounfi m hi^ RechercJies de [I S23J refers 

to a dedication to Aphrodite dated Hatties 21 belonging 
to some year between 32 and 37 a.D, The monnug 
rising of Venus (AphroditeJ occurred about Z9th 
October 34 a.d. a few days before Hathpr 2l of 
the Wonderiog Calendar, then equivalent to 5rd 
November. That was tis nearest nsing to Spica in 
its S year cycle* Aphrodite wns^ however, nJso 
sometimes identified with Hathor it£olf» 

Page 344, Add the following paragraph ^ 

Berossus indicated that the omen of tho Flood 
was the pieseuce of *'alL (be wandering stars 
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tofethar in C&pns:onu** Kow it h geaaimU^ 
ajinutted tiiat of tha *B&byloDJas fisttonomicaJ 
omm texLa do refer to configxrraiions ol the planeti 
which bad been ol^erved and noted. In alJ such 
ca$e$ the oman^ preceded the eywts to which they 
Were supposed io tafer^ The astronomicai omens 
of most importance other tlmD aclipset were those 
seed fm the evenip^ of the visible New Moon each 
mouthy 


la Searching for a date of interest in this coo- 
nection, the Son’s position may ba disregarded for 
it couJd not be vidble at Iba same lima as the 
planets. Mercury also is so dtihcuil to see with the 
naked eye that it would bo pf Ukde tmport&itjca 
to the ©irly inhabitants of Babylonia. Of ttie 
remaining " wRodering stara known to the endanis, 
namely Mood, Venns^ Mars* Jupiter* Sairnit* all 
exc^t Mars were visible in Capricorn iinrnediaiely 
after nightfall ou lOtb Kovember (Juliaa) JZ 24 BX., 
the postioDs bcEng approximately as follows ^ 


JTom 

227^* 


VVnir#j 

339^ 


Jufrtcr 

izr 


Satam 

2294" 


toagiiode tmu 
SlvMg Paitji 
loDgitadc In 
Zwsc meuiued 

frwn CspriMTii « Cftpricofu VJ Caprkwn 5) raprir-^pra % 


That was the evenbg <n which the New Mood was 
first visible in that raontb. 

Such s combinatiDD of planets in dose prositnJty In 
Capdeoni oo the nijfht ef New Moon 1$ relatively 
rare ami would be specially noted. Even if It 
occurred about 3+ years before the Elood It might 
afterwards be tncliuied in the list of omens though 
in the euggernted form *' all the stars together.*' 
The fact that so many were in Capricom at that 
time and that the tradition nwwiaripj ^ 
with the Flood existed rather tends to favour the view 
that the Great Flood took place about that period. 
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RbJ 80, 81. 148, t^7, m 

Clrck tCdiioi IW 

Clondiftn 4 .. ... 7^ 

Cbuvliiia J14 

ClfloatimtEm ... ..., ^ 

Cli9p«ydfm. 54ff WiUmlOc^. 
Ccdinia {CdcIiock} ..* W 

Ccliimm ... 5K2 

Cotomodiu P-T 153 

COii|i3tictii»i of Juj^tvr auid 

Sttuiti 30.48tf;. 83.73ff..8d. S&. 
9S^ 99. 105.113*118. lJ3p m, 
IGZ, laj, 303* DO?, 230p 
240p 243. 250, W3. 3€8 

vi ilut 

Season. Zel Festival, elc l 


Copper 

348. 352 

CoranaiEOO +*.* 

+^ 200 

Corvua 

... 359 

Ctab +-K* 

... 162 

Cecaiioo of Maji +*. 

7 

Cteton ChiRmOifo^ 

184?., 340, 3»0. 

Cxwtxhle 

■JOf 

,» 295 

Cmr 

». m 

CteEU 

3»* 372 

Cuhurc. StH^qs of 

*.... 377?. 

CatKilomi *.* 

349 

Camdes +.. 

167 

Cy^oa 

3W 

Cvlinden 18S. Ift?, 3S3, Jas. JB7 

CjoDccphiUns 

160?.. ITJ. 256 

Dabshttr 

142 

£>abahiir PjTtmM 

...« 101 

Duma *., 

M, 3fS0 

DiUMy* G. 

... ei.87 

l>ajiDa 

t21,386 

Dales 

... 348 

Dtasd. BwV of the 

... 

JDedken Sbem 

133 

DunoathtEOAt 

... 309 

Denderah «.+ 

m. 163?.* 315 

Dsmlerab Z<idl«:s 

8S. 158?.. 254 

Den Setnl 

... 65 

Depth. Et4iiaKefram 184*185?. 

D« Rong^ ... 

... 3S 

Dtabka 

... 36 

Ddbat 

... 358?: 

Dilgati ..^ 

360 

Dfca^inti 

234. 534. 335 

Cio^oriM 2, iS, 109.132. 133 


DiOn^idiis of Tell Mahn ,., 7 


Dioiile 
Djedi 
DoIpbiQ 
Draoo 
Dmooois a 
Dracocufl y 

1>unitd>ea 
Doncker 
Diuifl 


ffHS 

*.* 548 

95. U2. 3J7 
300 
135 
95 

t.. 237 

38 

4 

3:531) 
348 


Dymtifts. First Dywwty. Seeood 
DyitKsEy^ etc. 


EIkHo ... 7 

Fanmams ■^iHi 345* 355 

libers Caleaidar. Seif Calecdar^ 
Ediptt 89, 231* 252. 250. 282* 287* 
290. 295. 345, 552. |3t 
Edfu. Honu Tetc^e h1 i*#.- 90 

^ftiCbck *„ ... 225 

Edfu CaJeiMlar, ^ccCitlemliir. 
Higbinntli DTSUly 2. 6, 8. iO. 52+ 
120. 157, 133* 107. 170. 175* 
181, 190, 105, lOML. 215. 219, 
549, 2M. 261. 277* 336, 3W* 
379 

Eif hUi Dynasty 42. 131 

EIm +.. .,+ 357 

El E^rseh ... I28E.. 142 

EUetrcmi 351 

Elevflsih D]i>nAdUy lJ2t 133. 135E. 

156, 157, 137 
El Kab .« 32t 

EcokboeflneforiOn 251 

EmemalfasbiK ««« ... 3S9 

Epa^omemal 175* 213 . 223. 

232, 246*252+334 
Epiphaniuft «.. ... 72 

EmMhtnm 36+ 51, 63. 73(1.. S7. 
85+ 103. 112, 117,- 117, m. 

139. K67, 285* 368 
Emisrt, A. *.. ,H, 1L2 

EsaebCabrndjif. Caienrtar, 
Esneh Zodiac ;.... 1ID9. 

Exhhul 340 

Ei^Ibs h 40, 140. 172, 109+ 241 
E^'mts, Sir Arthur IflS^ 347, 580 
Ev'eri ■ 4^ 187. 384 

Evkkmcfl. Valuation ef 3^ 

Eitodm ... 3J6 

Estpeditkma u Syria. ..+ 12611. 

FeKivah. Sfc RIsui^ ol the G«Js, 
Sed FesiJraJf. B^puainff of the 
Sei&vmia. etc. 

Fiftc?enlh Djnuuty it. 165* 167,169* 
m 181. 330 
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27, 

Fim J6ff, 

mtoL 

F\ood 7^^4Z, 

iS€i ats^ Nile.} 
Floods Bihrlociii] 
Fomflbeiic 
FoUaercashAiE] 
Fourlecelh Dptuty U 

Fourth Dynaity 
Fuin NerEnii 


GehU, Altni ol «#4 
Geliiwot 'mfi 

GAnilnttr^ A. H. .» 
Cardaer^A. 

GmtMsg, h 

GmnihioT, Hh ^*4 

Cuelle 

GflhehiteS 

Geminoi 

GeoKni^Od* 

GfmOili 
GidzU StuLbui 
Oioxd, F IC 
Gimh 

Chiaville, B, K. 

GqpU. 

G«cnmi« 
GmucaSfBaUk of 
Cm Qabt 
.G»«iPKp7n 
Gnsi Sculpture 
Ctwic Zod^ 
Greenfield Pteppi» 
Griffith. F. U. 
Gddee 
Gcumet 
Guiil 


Ha 

Hofiui Triads 


Mm _ 

M. iIJiff.. 133 Hathiff fAihyt} 28*LU ijb 
* 30.65. Md. 14Z, 15S, m, w, m‘ aw" 

^ ««’ 

3«, 34«. 3*7 HUiluim 73 , tM, 200. 203, 2D3. 

21] 

392 Kebrewt ... 

Heeawui ,,, 2 

29,70,31# Hee^^iud. Paul jji 

Het^ombooia *h. 3£N 

8. 40,Mff. Hdioppln _ 

+.P 00p$l Hephualua W,aS3d 

HenJcldopoIituii **. ^ 

Heicitlee ,,, 

... m tiered ^ 

15# Hernia 2^4 

IW, 266 Herodotiii 3. W., 73, 1 I 3 , 

n* 3fi4 231 2TJ 

m Hslod 

■i*i 61 Hdtephent «« 

124^ U6 Hojxklab 

.^1 2^ Hitler 

ii; 288 lilaka, E_ 

^ 37Je. 

549 HittiEA Sye^btnniitiii 

565 Hoema cu ihe Coatli 

Kmkt 

-■■ 360 HjGcapoUoii 

•■■ 296 HoreiDlieb 

«. Homccpea 208,524, 3^, 

■■* ■‘6# (5k Zodiac. Caindar^l 

9*t- 310 Hofutdaf 112 n. 

333.359 Hum lii'ii, 

30. 334,33«. Hunii 90, 17*. 207. 2J2, 20. 214. 

'" ^ 2S«. 04, 296. 

». 2S 5j36dr 

... ^ •« 270,340 

128 HtUiw «. 241.343 

*.» 34i Hiinii psiod „* ..^ jj 

#6 HuidCi, ^ 

PM 560 Hydn aS 

Hykso. to. m, 158. iWlf., iS 
lot, 277. 356 


65 

to? 

541 

553 

-5fl# 

4M 5#0 

m 

*7* 214 

251 
72, IdT 
2i», ^7 


Haai 

HjJI 


* H R. 


lao 

la^ 


10. 60. IM. 185, 1B7, 
S49. 575. 576* 584, 3W 
7. 106 
1208*. 

ifk %■« 162 

^ 357 

- ..p 204, 220 

ISw Re-Hor-Kfaoflli.) 
Hardy. G. F. .., joi 

Hwp p** 549, 385 

Hajth Ripyrtu 

H*nwi 127, i2S!r, 


Haro 

Huiuunit 
HattitDUTiibi 
flap! 
Hamrhte 


fdder*C-|. 

. 

It/in#/r(r]fi!:(f IfOndoH Ntws 

iai^ep g 

iQlitUiail 

iDdixn King JLiiu 

IndmVdley 

Ineni 

fiuwdj :: 

InwtpitOJif 

fntjsfy^er 

IjumdazicEQ. ^ Kite. 
IrnssUi® 


4 
560 
543 
90, 3$7 
584 
65ff. 
3^4 
ZOS 

m 

70 

L55 

586 


3 % 



lahtw M3 

hdi 174, 213, m asss.. 

297. 314, 326fl:, 3S9 
iMfnt* ISJ 

ttU'Dcr 3* 


IKOb 

_ «!», Sir Jfl 
JfihtHiiiu Qo^chu) 
^ Iriimiihim 

JembMiD 

Tennaldm 


... 33Q 

... 

3*7 
2S2 

i*i-»- 341 

J4CI 

... 

^ ae3.33S 

JtwtJbry ... HI MS. JSJ 

lOMpti ^ 167,335,351 

JOKphoi 1, im, Iffl), W, 343. 344 
JoiiJili ^2S2, 341 

j O(bw MS 

nrmn Calcfi^. SRCftlAoikr^ 
Jttjritetf % 4Bf, 72ff.. 99, Hi, llfl, 
133. l«, 153, 174. 193. ^ 
213, 214, 2J9. 243, 245* 250. 
239, 26a, 271, 275, 27$, m 
32M., 145.132?.. 3S9 
|S» #{» Cogjimctioa of Jd^lqr 
■lul Saiora. Fluuifci, OkrfK 
Amoo. Min, AteJ 

K«dailimflii Enlll ) . Ml 

Kmbanii Bipynn 74, H9» liSlT.* 
154* 373. 375, 32) 
KjUiiiii *.* 347 

i(AkAu 113 

.., 339 

ICimboiit ... ... 3u 

KMLttdasli r. ... 351 

KmuU Clock 130, 207* ZiElff.* 570. 

372 

Itmak KId^ List 4* SI, 133. 137, 

13513. 

Kawaab lOS 

,., 64 

Keflkepo *.* 37. 53. 172 

ICemaont 253 

Kms ... .P. 203 

Kesokbmre (Ctuimwfihtii) SO, 3l 
Khafn {CbfrpluCT. Ksphno) 

106. m, uoa. lO 
KTim efeire SobUid«p^ 

(A4icbiinio-Socbiu) SO* SI 
KhitpnrfciTa 137 

Khereff ,** JS 

Khnoffl 202 

KhmiTn KliUf .._ 92 

Kbciai ..* 243. 2S$ 

JOiionau 146. 214. 245. 247 

KhoHlchemui (Sdtsocbrb) 55.5S«9CP 


KkuTu (Sdphlf . Cbflopi} 57, 7%, S6. 

m* IM. 107* lOS, 112 
Kbd-Tsiai-R^, S€t Qrat^t Tutnis 

16S* 167. 167.179 
J^*l*. *.. .,i 3SS 

S**\ . « W3. 3M 

KmIh^ K, B, .. 

KitnwJ ... 3T» 

K. ... ... 331 

T i rtan tiiw .., 

lAh -r^Ti 

LMjrdan, S. 189, 34£W. 3S2 

— **• 

Lmdsn ... ... 229 

^ — U9. 250.359 

1.01*110. C. B. 4, 6, 7. JH. 317. 

120, JSe, 579. 381 

Ejctimuie 

l-it™ *.# Ifil* 359 

(Sisfl also Spirm, Hathofl 
Uebldfl 37a 

IMift Wniiazn 365 

Lock^, Sir Hnramp 130* 2S6M. 

Loodon ObflU&k ... 205 

Li»«ll -fc-h* la.x aj 

... 5«J 

1 i lgfl lnp ri ... .., 188 

... ,., 3110 

Mnno Cntoa 30. H3ff,. 174, 300 

(SiK Aljo CaZendor, MaatdcB^Bii: 
C a k odif, Sacrtd: etc.) 

Hip*!* 300 

*-7^ ... 340,383 

MacadoBlu Ctlondtf. SMCtlcoiUr. 
MacetiaaiH ... 148,38a. J8S 

Mackay, Enust 344.147 

Uacnaniu ,,, 33^ 

MB«aa _, ..,«8,348 

E, 5, 8, H5, 174. 230,320 

M ao itw ch 33g 

Maii*iJ» 2, 4, 0, 36, Iflff.. SJ, 131 
33®, 132. 165, 1«, iBO. 189, 
2M, 243.246.337. ISO. 370, 375 
Mantabnoa 7, 05. 30.143,343.348 

lifdLiiitiEEa 

Wmu 34® 

Maqrui 

JJ™ . 353 

Kardnk ... 33^^ 

Mam HfilMaras 17,64 

4,* ... 159 

Sfftnette^ A. £. ,,, 5,6,8,178 

W““ „ .80.5BS 

Mwa 4«ff.. lU, 162. 174. 182; 2!i, 
2S0, aSl. 295, 326E.. 35aff, 
(See atso Flaneui, Set, Khsiun, 
etc.) 
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f-lkEB 

Mafih&ll, StrJ. ... ... ^ 

Matiiai 73 

%U9pm, SJr G. 6, 4fi, 37B, ittl 

>i|jtiMabbA 

Medinot^Halni. Calewlar aC- S^t 
CaJandAr. 

47fr,, 115 

Me,(tiddft 136,204,171 

... W 

MeluJ^eni J4g 

Menctifin (Mxutbis) 7g 

Menu 2,1. 6. 7,36,17;ifl,H.46. 

», 60, W, J66p 186, 371, 

J80 

MenJcautm (Menhm, 

... ICll. 107 

Meuibt!4 173, 19(3, 137, 331, 

(MV atsa CsileadAf J 
i<lmopha» 10, S3, 230, ISIflf, 

Utntelmjaiet 279 

... .,P. 160 

Merany 430., 174, 113. 214, 210, 
2+3. 250. 270, 2&1, im. W 
MwHnpiAlj 63, 193^ 330^ 234, 337 
Murcore (Uereabor) 133 

MweaAMch 1157 

Hmu^llu. ... ... 3gg. 

MimityatAi 

McTfabm „. ... v32 

U«}Vf^Amun i.. M6ff, 35t 

Mrrykwi .* ' l3i 

M«».anDi>|]4d<U 143. J44 

M«KKhiu .,. jj. M 

Uemie .., ... 30, 360 

.. 190 

H«ss4Acic Eclogn: „. 29 

Mttlbtni ... ^ gj, 

MrtlinB€9 (MeUuMttMpfait, 

Menon) ... », 119.122 

K«itifiiD Pjrnuntd ... lo] 

Ueiw, Edn^tii a. 6i 9.10,41, -M, 
«. J3. ISO. 154. W5,194.282. 
2J0, 2Mt 301. 347, 5+9, 376, 

»Kh«| ... ... 2S7 

Min 47ff.. lift, 135, ifla. 2M. 207. 

ZH. 229.239, ira 
Muhh .... ... 

Mukkw Pbnodi ... ... ta4ff. 

Winoi ... 03 

MltfrEgmiKLllusta ... 199 

H4™m ,.. 7,566^ 159 

.44, 133 

•»! ... 202 

Mpm S9. I9a»au,29l,345 

(Sm « 1®» Ijinv Hum, Hw 
Mods, ete^} 


Modr^ 
MwchcrtiA 
Moabmta 
iltllnTal 
MmuhilLob U, 


rjiai 

1^9 76,70 
153 

-mm 360 

352 


MuAhtabOfTU Motviu jsflff 

Mui 204. 214. 246, 369, 270. 27S 
(Set atfo SBtttTQ, CmlnectiBn 
ef JiipiUtrnttd ^tittn,) 

Nalwsusir'p £tm 276. 291. J23 

NipnlBoa ... ... 3 

N«*in Sin 67, 70,143, 167, 34 S. 
w n 1«. S 8 S 

Nc^nife .... i 3 > 

NeteciitTia jji. ,37 

Nefabaoun 131 117 

Ktibimf. 

^eblalL Sn 

Nobd 3 J 4 

NabCwR (Nibti^atre) 123 , 12 +^ 

„ , U5e m 

u-j *” ^34 

Hs^cttidDeazav 34| 

Ncclwrophns [N«bk» Ha, 

R 411 QU 14 ,„ 09,105.113 

Nacbo 1 . 

n. (tI«bnA} 281, tSZ, 341 

NnarerLare ... .,,, jj 

Kcierbei *.. U 3 

Neiwkefft ^ 6 Jp 136, 172 

(Sris aiso Qfln«[ipb».> 

NibiiirkairB Teterq 7 ^ 

NtiferJiasckbAr ^ 

Kel!«^BCT ... 133 

N^andkli ,„ 109^ 115 

Kapbthri 174, itj 

Jjw ... ... 34+ 

NH(iibbia« .., ^14 

Xenbeiubded ... „., 441 

Hiitmmu ... ... 54 

N«l«r 1 clMi Zosef (Tbsenaii^ 90 

NsiwfllwnBT 352 

Newbatry, p.E. ...90,164 

Mew Momi MJff,. 229 , jw, 370 
(Sh aito S«] Fesiivaln.) 

Kew ¥«» 2S, 1«. 25S, TOB. 313 .390 
|5h ttim Sotfab, Spica, H .thn# 

Kiiiirniii 35 g 

Nieltlin, T. 41. 95, IM, 185. 324, 
175. ISO 

Niffl Satt., IZSHl, 141 , 210 .243. 

»49.252. 279. 377 
bmctceniliByitctHy 170.193,227ff;, 

25Z 

Ntiurvah 


■« 4 i 


343 
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(fioiiuJi 
Ninth I>ynaal 7 
NUuit 
Niiu 
Nttdcru 


*ptm 

550 

m 
ii5, m 


NQr Met 37* C4, 69, 195 

NorttifEtnAr. SiBiLtjfiti by Hoftia 212 

Horm.) 

Nubfi M. m, 1 ^. 229. 293 

Kninfietiiiat (ol CattIVk 1 16 

frflim H rfl jft -l + |i' atf* 360 

Nnse™ tRacnufcr) lOT 

erf *.. 2J1 

Q^ysipudi a., ,a. 2?5 

Olympiad En ,a. 323 

Onenopht^ (Onaophniv 

Ooffoc^rei, Uminnpihis} 56, 63, 
75. 7S. 99 . 172 

OpbiojU^Liii ,,, 39s, JHJ 

Nubtl Nubtt 
Otioa aa- 234. 350 

Odzi9. Wa TP. HI. im, 174, 213, 
ai3v 241. 24J* 250, 271, 

2ai, m 

Jnplts-,) 

OwdtOflL ... S4.3Wfl..l41 

Otorkon 11. (tluukntij 249. 3- ^^ 
260. mZTl 

Owtkon (HIgb fYiesl) .,. Ml 

Otorbos III. (OiOnihODl t-. 275 

Othnea ... 40,116 

OmfkhA {Apnei^ 64, 281 , 282, 26t 
Ovid ,.. 72 

OxAtg 25Sff. 

Fiinted ... 1&7, J4S, 563 

Palermo Sxanti 6, 36. 57, 40. 46S., 
63a 75, 125. 215, 2S7, 26S 
f^triABMatld* «. *,. Ill 

Panlibui „a 523 

Piwlw DysAsty ,.. 572 

Pfcyiii «♦ 297 

Piajiwwnl. 150, 2t6. 241, 245, 
247. 246 

nfnnvaa fl. ... 246 

PHyntMwm I PTiaat) nt^ ^ 

pKk. Sir Williiun 156^ 26S 

Fodiliwf. Set IVUmbwlj. 

T. E. ^ 

... m 

«* ... 46 

Ptodkbvry. J. Da S ..* 190 

Fbpi!, 59. 77 * m, laoff.. m, m 

Pepi If. (ApcvppuiMuimii») 77,76. 

llt.3fiP 

C^Tb&fenmbhro} 153.155 

fruit ..a a ... 24flJT. 


f^AjQs 

Pet**™ ..* 161, J«J 

PeniAci Gcnquata.a ^St 

l^bkbenol. 241 

Pei™, Sit FliDdeK 3+ 6. 9. 10, 59, 
60, lOl, 166. 225, 263, 524, 
^3, 347. 570 


r«E)CHlb»illi 

Ptiameuoth 

nillippl 

Philip fnf MAcedon) 

PfuldMli'a^nra 

PhUue, Honucopo oi 

FhoBiuv 

Phttltia 

PiLiJIl 

PiDdifs Aslrtiinba 


275 
^5 
... 325 

,a. 109 

73 

531 

72a., 250, 56a 
540, 372 
84. 278 
213 

... 349 
545, 3570, 


Pikeuiui^ Hmueeape of .„ 552 

Pian^^N 47ff.. 72ff., 174,21351. 231. 
2500., 326ff., 3Mfl:., 5571.392 
Mepcury, Veaia*. irtc.) 
Hendte ... 244, 

Plmikct. E. If. jao 

FZntAtcb 213. ?44p 295, 309^^ 

I^t*ry lS4ff., 546, 377ff. 

Pj^xesuem 178,264 

Pnsbaliillty a.,. JOlff. 

... 03ffa. 

Psmmetkhnd |. Zl7* 178 ^ 2 » 0 . 2 S 5 
Fani&]£ik:hu9 If. 2 SI 

F^nda.KjillJjBthAa£i Ita 

Pidi 238, 254, 257, 385ff.a aiff., 

Pl^WpBW ..a a.. 107 

Ebdtaiy, Ckudma 2900*. 293, 29«, 
^ ^ . 533. 565 

Ptderaf* 303 

Ptukmy EnerTKce^l. JO. 73, 84, 

m »i. awa 39m.. mu 

302ff.,513, 321 
Ptolemy Ennrc^m IL 295. 313 
l^dlumy Philiii^phoa 293,501 .303 
Ptidemy Pbildnuitat ,,. 303 

Ihokmy PtiilDfntor JQ 3 

PtoJemy SotfiT ... JOf 

Ptokmy VUL ,.. 293 

PtolEdiFXI. ... 296 

Pucur Aibut V, ,,, 352 

P^ajnid, Tbe Ciwl OTC. 107* 108 
Pythian Gaum 294 


QftiUTym^ 


119* 1200.1 14i 


UJi (Rd 97, lit 172. 215* 363 , 389 
(S« also Stm^ He-Hor>lChonti, 
On. Mm.) 
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Rjib ,km mw* 360 

FUiuI^ twt. 

Rauhatsl, A. A. 53| 

Ftniiiii ^Tr^hTii 141 

RAiiiA«m£D 

W i^iTTrtf Fi .a:^liilJiTfrw ^ 3^ 

R&ffiMd lR&m«iAS^ RAmfea*^ t. 2Q^, 

:?16v 227 

RmMjRMgte^ R ii Bg iiOU j ll» 

4, 126, ISZ, 195.109, lU, IIA, 
±27ff., 261, J55. )51t 37J, 3W 
Ramsei {iU£Sfe^ Rarnmn) (If, 

124^ I9S. 216, 130, 239* 2^1, 
173 

RwMtRuiAW^ Raiqmm) rVp 

a3, lUf 216, Z39. 240 
Rajuxi (R&fflean tUmfeiiM) VI 

83, 23S, 136 

Kofflact (Ruattn, IX, 

fl3p 216. 240 

R&fflM (RimcM, RtisuttKQj X- 345 
RitmsA (EtajQM£», Rumcaa^ Xl. 

216, 232, 341, 243 
KftMdf (RAfttobsl 105, 107, im 
RiiMhoo, TJmi Sel «. 9Wr. 

RtMisAH .„ 112 

Rcfona^ of Aietli 30« ITJff. 

Kc^mU Ynni ,.. 141 

R^l^uUu ,,, 359 

R piio bnu Tn i.. 269 

Rp^Hcir^klioiLli 139, W, 211, 22i, 
234, 3W, 366, 371 
Rtinuf.G.A. *.. t07,3«7 

ftrfMlute of DlnM SO, 231 

Rab<!pb ... .41 2M 

Rliind ... .4. 5 

Rhind PupjtTa 129* 140, 176, 130 
Rhyiooi *.. 186.385 

Rititifa 0/ (k«] God* ZiJtf.p 260 

Roman Etnfiorpn ft* 133 

Rmmumqov Scnlpfore ... 3S4 

Ronmft ZidUx *.. ..« 29 

Rcimo. Fmmdirvi of ..« 32J 

AmUIoLL ..^ 58 

Rwtin SiiHH «» 3, Olf 2Sl3i 306 

HnoDdliMda 347 


SaariKl nalgudir CalemlAr. 
Safpimtina ... 160, 214. Z£S 

$4hxinlS«luizikSeJm] 37,1064 113 
SalilimJi Lial i** *4 

SoXkumli Fyninid ^ 101 

SiLlunJaiti ... 334 

Ssunaha m- 338* 340 

Santii (Salitii) ..k 167.180 

SiAktikma ... U3,134 

Sar fSwo*) *.. *.4 344 


Saraf3i£fimoR. Ho io b oiu c of 354 
S«5fM of MkAd 541,543, 549.5534 

Sahjxn. 30.4Btf72114,99,174. 191. 
213. 250, 269, 270. 273. 
27S. 291, 293. 52617,, 359 
{Se^ aljQ Cofllimcliafl of Jupiter 
uul Saturn.) 

Scaligpr ..4 *„ 32J 

StmOifi 139.16S, 189, J44,37^,583 
Scharfor. H. 46 

Sclujff 5,167,580 

SclmaJxl 41 

S«»pm 29, 160. 291, 230. 360 
Seul^i^ ... ,,, 3*4 

Soah. CyliEidm. 

Softsaaa]! CaloDdair. CatcsulHr. 
S fta Min a l IlalM 120ff, 376,573,577 

SfiMOB* ... 55,243 

Sdbek 111, 2m., 2Se, S9f 

SebcSmitfriuv (SoflikiUkE^^ 81,148. 

157 

Sobef)c;t(eR9 ... *., 105 

Selilckw 2, 44 

Soebmot M.m 514 

Second Dynaatr 37,63A., 66, 70 
Sed Foilvala 30, 5lff„n. U6* 135, 

128, 135. 142. 148.173, 195^.. 
229, :239,261,295. 369 
Sehetepihrt ,,. 349 

Sflkbexdhmii ,,, 106 

Seldunflletouiro ... ..,. 157 

Sdeadd Calandur. Oideiidv. 
Smnompiet iSeintO 9S 

Semi-Eamij (Sbai^iaaAdi^ 107.330 
Scmpbroljracoi. St* Sewmrlt HI. 

Seedi rnmm 62*65 

Sewca ,.. 72 

S«iKl3fflib ... ... 37Z 

SenkybuMii .,, ... U7 

Senmni ,,, ... 209 

Siiamut, Tojnb ol 175. 211 

Seotuchmlb 34| 

StnomrU (Seewtrli* Sokd- 

cbMsI I. 125, IZS. 133, 140* 
157t 197« £19 
Smmqerii (Sceoitrui) IL 123, 140 
Smenrril (Semphnilzm^ 

S»Mtiif:.Lachftm} ni. 7*8. 
?4. 79. 123, 135. ]39ff.. IA6H., 
157. m, 197* 2^. 146, m, 
573^377 
57*77 

Se^mEfiEm .,4 «. 157 

Smimit 100. Ill, 161. (62 

+p% 47ff.. 215, 2» 
S w ai tri a iSkrt ttbo Senouiciii} 72 
Set lU, 174, 17fi, 1S2« 212. 231. 

SlaS. 




Sel 

Setn, Dr, A, 

ND&ii. 

Setlven K. 

Scxh^tei 
Sflihoi 


S^NfU-aUi. 

£. 4^. 1^ 
87 


Sell I. 4. JO, 44,214, 227.32. 389 
$«tiwklil ». 

S^SQtunlb Dynnt^ 4. Ut 3^8,181 

Sevculli I>yniuty 42, 44. 131 

f+i. -iti 4i 38 

ShMlBtmicA ... &4, J3.278 

ShHffltra^ftithuria.'dj 41#! J7l 

StuKHBfchAld^Biiiiuh ^70 

Shuinuxrui .i. 11.^ 340 

r-i -336 

SliVEUlhi Ailul -.. 343 

SlwWW 1fi7 

SbeAK^kx ... 212.2H 

^lipKdkaf ... 57.58.10# 

SWwmk tSlitthii) I- 217. 246. 

266. 34t 

Sbrahouk Ul. 217, 2?C1, 283 

SbcsbonlclV, .., 517,171fr,.275 

ShEilttilDrUr 142,348^383 

ShLi^ .,p ... 560 

^upa 44^ ..4 350 

SJhuutim .AM iiA 350 

Sxmmib -.. ..* 360 

Sifruli ,N. ..» 2J0 

SiiiiiA (kiAf} ... 78.86,90 

Smuaiiti^ i. 10. 26.64, 7ilf..86> 
90ff,j 109, 130. 139, 174> 

162. 193» 210, 214. m, m 
296. 30f, 313^ 523, 309. 381 
^Sifn .!■% ."■. 359 

ShtMtiLb Dyoasljr 11^ 167, 181» 
336. 351 
I, 6, 39. 40. 116. 

155, 157 
... 3S# 

1^. 222 

..* OSff. 

Soofril jt. (S^bmp^i S4opllii 

CcpcwM 37. S3,103, 112 
SiMrfni Up (Sennwyhi^. Swi?) 

57. 60, 77, 105. 106* 107* lU 
SaoTm ■■< 138 

So. Stc Zvt. 

Sokv 476., Slff., 213, 243, 283C 
SotisDi ... ... 72 

SoIptnoEL ... 336. 336.340 

soiitk»fl 91.95, iM, 204* mir, 
Sou .fii 345 

SirtlU4»cCyd4 4, 27ff., 70. 9L 

139. 1«, m,l34 
Sotlik Syaiol 86,96, 243 


Suttb Dyaury 

SLue Cdr¥is£A 
Sloivy, R, W, 
Smylll, Pt^zxi 


Sothli 6. 28. 196.2X1. 229. 236. 

266. 370 

(Sifv Soili^ Cyclfl, 
Symbol. Spicm, Sirtni. Ciliefulit.} 
Sothu Rook 163. io^ . 175. 180. 

m, 239 

Soopb^ ^ 4 .^ 55^68 

Sow 215 

109, VlOff.. 189 
Spkt 26. Jiff.. TJff.. tl5. 139. 158, 
173* 176, 182. L92. 2)0^. 214. 
219, 233. 247^ 251. 235, 257, 
256, 260, 31J. J44p 369. 390 

(SfiW HlfiO IfjubDr.) 

Sldfor^Jrff PoiijAry 383 

SrarCaioniliif SfutCMlmdmt. 

Sim 232,357, 355 

fSrftf SploL, SUim* Smb», e«-) 
Stela of tbo Yetr «0 .p, IffTif. 

Strabo ... ... 350 

.SmbRcalion ,.. |B4> J6l 

Svuwo. W 380 

StmahtLm 67f168, 348 

SdmtiiJiidi ... .*p^ IS9 

Stxa iSrif tflAH EiJ 2.314 

1#«or£iai 3, 74.163. 169. 

295 

Syncbrnniiiu 6,8, t84.336ff., Miff. 

370,171* 185. 404 
Sytio* Espc^iticnis to 126ff. 

Tsdim ... .,„ 72 

Tftl-iuliaiTirhakab) 217 t 376,263^ J41 
T»b«nti H. ijjikbkn It} 2®0* m, 
267*270. 272 
Twam *,, 162 

Taykr. Joha 92 

Tew-AiDa£biii „. 37 

Telhi S^Tbmb. 

Tell Arnoma Tableta 5. 8, J37 

Templa.^ SolomAn'i 336 

Tenth Dywiy ... UJ, 13A* 157 
TAihnb *.. ... 266 

Tola 153 

TkIcct .,p 161 

T!>B4np[ftbls ... 57 

Tbitb« *.. „„ 224 

Tlieon .... 234 

Thirti Dy noaty .■r-J 661. 

Thirteenth Dyao^ tl,79ff.+iSIff* 
167. 130. 187. 344. 349 
Thinietb Dytusty 3. 183 

Tboib (ixu3Dtbi 4u, god) 29, 50. 
78, 07, iflO* Jliff,. 177, 112, 
2H, 241. 249. 260. 269, 314, 
^ 317, 31S. m 

(Sgg miw <^niemfar. SiKti?, Uirtmtj } 
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DD 



UtothOTJ. 

TN»ihwi n. I99i ^» 

TMkww tiL n, «3* t;e«L 
1». I#4, 15^ Uk9. 

w. m, m* 11^ 3*** w, 

i57p 370, 573 
TbolliiDMfV, mm £10 

H&dPOfQY .« 4 

Ttmri» [Tmcti) •« UO 

T1umni-0iiiigiii ^ 70 

ThtmMtt ITmhatiAdi^iJ Ullf. 

titaiv 'M- 44-1 310 

TkffljabfiUMr IIL JHII 

TintiM M*. U 

*1^11 «+# *■>■ 355 

TP^wlliih-- -S/y TaIixf^i^ 

Tima «4* -++ JI3 

Tlv ... ... «T 

faff M* 0 

Tonofw .^07;i73 

ToicrtluttPi 90 

Trox. rftUoT ». £51,510 

TfT|rtK»ki HmBcop« d1 550, 53£ 

TiuulU-Hiimrtt 572 

Tuu l^pyrw 4^ IM.+ 01« iZ> 

106. t3M55.115^ 141 
TMlIlh Ip 6. H, 0^ leC 

¥1, I22p 155. 15Mt.« 157* tiO. 
ISO. 100, m 546. 548, 549, 
330.155, 375«. 
TwMiiMb Drajuiy 170+ HOIt. 

Twiijhftm Prmitx 59. HI, 
2435,14i. 271 
TVvflly-Mcafui Dyaiifjr 126. 165. 

m*£4|.246,36ffl- 
TinfltrllilnlDTnuiy 165p m,273p 
2750., 540 

Tmslr^rtli DjRiMi 171, 277 

Twcnlj-fifili DjrnHfy 171, 271ff^ 

TvMtiv^^b IlyiMitv 165,171,179, 
s76p um. 

TjUmm ww¥ 4hjk in 

TjplLCKd »** £13 

Tvuh w- 73 


Uftlukfikh-Iiild 112, 111. 157 

Uftb^feTA **. 111. 157 

UiMitliaa. 54tO«n£Qa. 

Uwtlmn Ill 

Ullt MM -Mii l7 

Udkiilu 160 

UwowvbH ... ITS 

Ub^ 6, 6, ITS 

Uvi M-i 1)9 

Vithmt, ftttll* .., 167 

iloUuM ^-- ... 87 

Uf HI, M4. 141* 149+ JU, Jl4i., 

182.185 

Uffti ■'■•I ... 559 


Utbi ... 566 

tifswb -,.177 

Utcr .++ ,„ 167 

tjHfU (UHf^braJ 41. 5T,77,7». 

106, 107, lU. U5 
39 

llvbgfp Arehlihbpp ,,, 6 

Vm ^ 160 

tXttlAb ,*« I5i 

Vkltnui 534 

iM 

V-TO 4«flf, dl, 70, IW. 04. m 
2)3. 219, 229, 250, 171, 394, 
im* w. JW., 391 
Vito UJ 

Vifxil ... 29 

Vifgo 2650.. 101 

Vvlm ^7, 

Widadt 6517., 365 

W^aMHf C:kk3i^. S^Cilmijv 
IhVuimwb ... 166, £21Jr. 

(See 4l«o Kanml Cki«le.| 
5V«^,AT«1iur 11.46.47,00.141, 
143,144. Ul, 176,549,571, m 
W«in, A, 5, to, tJOff., L04* 574.180 
W«iiarf^i^ujL,„ 163, Ilf 

^Vhtii 10$ 

Wh«1 (for pocltfryl 547 , 3M 

WkiltmiDB l-l ■ I-ImI >78 

Wubiii«i., T. C, ... «. 128 

Winldck, il. S. ... 211, 248 

yvcaltj J4>, J44, 946, J«l. 189 
Writiotf^ Styte of «. 981 


X«nM* 

Ymum 

YMiDg, ThoEou 


im 

44. 121 

47)r,, 315 

i 


«.» 197 

2« ... ... «G^ 119 

Z«»h ... .„ 941 

K—Orkiim ... 4,82.193 

Zm [Uq^l ... *7,276.9« 

7t*l Fotivat 478., 77, til. 1J7, |J6, 
142, {{«, 770 
(SM iflio Coalnncthn ol 

■fill SdlRII .) 

£hi. ■ H .40 

£itoitltu 9+2 

XiRlpuBt ui. .M 86, 102 

.„ ... 947 

'ZiidloM 28, 28. 84, HOB.. IMt,, 
17Jff.. 290 

Zotcr 64,86,90. 163,111 
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A SYNCHROKISTIC 




S^tvoqvHi in. 

SBhiOTpdtm tU. 

JS8Q-324I 

J054'3OS2 

PSfifaaipflihn IV. 
PAnAmiAt7#pt 

cJtWM) 

27ZJ-2709 

Uen[p^}n (tklurb) 

3451-1100 

Tfa«tumre rTlmaitK^ 

2300-3380 

Ope^taet Kabti 

AahiHiefc 

Tbflthnmin. 
Ammyiflm H, 
nl. 

Altbitnatwi 

Rwirrew IL 

MilTCftptBil 

Si&li IL 

Pamsea IIL 
PkyDCi^iizii I. 

«>iaoo-i7so 

1109-lfi&3 

1815-1501 

L509-153S 

l53$-t501 

1001-14744' 

13^4-1338 

1339-1300 

1300-1277 

1310-U9!> 

1063-1017 

Sbnhaiik L 

Osorfcon I. 

940- 906 
906- 97Q 

Zai tSoJ 

731- 720 

Taharici 

«90'«714- 

S^ecluk^ ^4 

OOO- 594 


fiykMM and Htbrswt 

‘}At 



3ia^:5l5« 

ScmQTO 

2TO-56S7 

Kbepem 

265^2$^l 


^3-2414 

SaJlLk 

23^32^ 

Apophb I, 

219^2131^ 

IL 

9000^1970 

Airiiial of Jacob \a Egypt 

L9S1 

Eipolboa of Hyifloa 

adm 

Exodui 

1:555 

Kbabin imm Ouwan 

1315-1507 

OppKssioa by MTdkn 


Oppiwoa by Aismoo 

1200-1160 

Divid 

iDtr- m 

Sdomon 

m7~ M7 

Eeboboaiq 

9J7- 9:^ 

A*i 

017- 677 

Ahab 

g70- B54 


^2- 613 

Uixbb 

m- 7A6 

Hwialiffin 

7^ 754 

H. (Moh) 

733^ 73J 

Botbca 

733- 723 

Hetfikiali 

714^ 065 

Jovob 

007 

Johokbifit 

007- 307 
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TABLE- 

Sbtah&d 

^irgcm 

Ghilit-tti 

N«nun Bim fKtmtod) 

Daiigi 

tvlibi^tn 

HAmnutniU 

Rim Sta 

DamilcilriiiD 


tFIftoabiiriTUh 

I CitAralunug ^ 

Boitialmriub III. 

Sb«nJctishiih3mt^ 
TakaLtl Hinum L 

Rdnadlnihinid 
Neb«ichAiiacmr t. 
Na b am akiiu|iU 


Pbulu 

TiiiEilh Fl]e3er 
SentachuTTib 

KtlnclittjdEvecxm H. 

Amfll MAjiiLik 


c.llOO 


2814^2777 

Usbpla 


3aW-3M3 

ITuftbuma 

2321-2603 

201O-23S3 

2<<»-23ei 

ShoiEUhi Arla^ 

Z39»-Z37D 

2407<ZJ45 

220a-21iK 

BeJbani (B«3ua) 

i££Jl-2l92 

1904-1Q«3 

Stursifl Adoj] ttp 

1960-1930 


(B«mi Runia) 

iir' 


Shomshi Adfld 

loao^mi 

C.172M7W 

SKamsbJ Adftd UL 

1765-1730 

I5W5U 

Ptmtr Afihor V. 

iJ53a-149l 

1473^1+4S 

1I&S-1352 

12S1^U?4 

TeiI^II NlauriA h 

1354-1374 

imAiSB 

AabiitdAH L 

a.il9S-1162 

cdm-im 

Ttgkib Filfeam L 

1121-1096 

999- 930 

PUeaer U. 

97^ 942 


ShalnuLACSArlllp 

S39- S24 

733- 7S3 

Pbnius 

765- 735 

7aa- 72C 

Tlglmb m* 

7+5^ 720 

1704^ 702 

SentMlirtfib 

704-660 

\m- 660 

Aahsiinnipil 

667- 623 


Ifil 
mh d59 

* l4 tbs wids&t 
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